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THE  INDIAN  IMPASSE 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Winterton,  P.C.,  M.P. 

IT  is  probable  that,  by  the  time  these  words  appear  in  print, 
the  public  will  have  forgotten  the  Indian  Round  Table 
Conference.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  tired  of  the  subj’ect 
already.  Yet  I  do  not  feel  that  I  require  to  apologise  to  readers 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  bringing  to  their  notice  certain 
facts  which  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  mixture 
of  failure  and  success  which  the  result  of  the  Conference 
entailed.  Some  of  these  facts  are  of  more  than  ephemeral 
interest,  for  they  affect  the  future  course  of  events  in  India. 

For  years  before  the  late  Socialist  Government  announced 
that  a  Round  Table  Conference  would  be  held,  certain  sections 
of  Indians  in  public  life  had  urged  that  a  Conference  should 
be  held.  Indeed,  a  demand  of  this  nature  was  made  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  “  Montford  ”  reforms  came  into  operation. 

The  objections  which  spokesmen  for  more  than  one  Govern¬ 
ment  here  and  in  India  stated  in  reply,  in  Parliament  and  the 
Assembly  respectively,  were  roughly  as  follows  : 

(i)  The  immensity  and  diversity  of  the  interests  of  the 
peoples  of  a  sub-continent  would  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
devise  a  representative  Conference  of  reasonable  size  in 
numbers. 

In  other  words,  you  would  have  to  have  a  Conference 
too  large  to  function  if  there  was  adequate  representation  of 
all  who  ought  to  be  heard. 

(2)  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  contend  with  the  difficulties 
in  (i),  the  bitter  conflict  of  aims  and  views  between  Hindus 
and  Moslems,  as  well  as  between  the  depressed  classes  and 
the  caste  Hindus,  would  preclude  a  reasonable  hope  of  agree¬ 
ment  in  substance  as  regards  the  shape  and  form  of  the  new 
Constitution. 

There  was,  I  can  assert,  no  arrihe  pensie^  in  presenting  theee 
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2  THE  INDIAN  IMPASSE 

objections.  They  represented  the  genuine  views  of  those  in 
authority.  As  I  shall  show  later,  they  have  been  proved  to 
be  largely  right. 

But  the  door  was  never  closed  on  official  consideration  of 
any  plan,  put  forward  by  Indians,  which  could  fairly  be  claimed 
to  represent  Indian  opinion  as  a  whole.  Lord  Birkenhead, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  made  this  clear  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  1924  Parliament. 

The  result  of  this  offer,  or  challenge,  was  the  production  of 
the  Nehru  Report.  The  Report  has  been  almost  forgotten, 
but  it  is  worth  recalling  that  it  failed  utterly  to  satisfy  the 
Moslems,  and  was  not,  indeed,  accepted  by  all  sections  of 
Hindu  opinion. 

At  the  time  that  the  Socialist  Government  decided  to  hold  | 
a  Conference,  the  situation  had  changed  in  two  regards.  The  ' 
state  of  affairs  in  India  was  so  grave  that  there  was  justification 
for  any  attempt  (however  remote  the  chances  of  success  might  " 

be)  to  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulties.  Further,  the  Ruling  - 

Princes  had,  for  the  first  time,  signified  their  willingness  to  sit  ; 

in  conference  with  delegates  from  British  India  in  order  to 
find  a  plan  for  the  future  Constitutional  structure  of  All-India. 

Unhappily,  the  Conference,  at  the  very  start,  suffered  from  j 
being  regarded  from  a  false  perspective.  The  exaggerated 
sentimentality  and  over-emphasis  of  so  many  British  publicists 
and  politicians,  to  which  foreign  observers  have  constantly 
drawn  attention  since  the  war,  began  to  assert  itself.  “  If  this  1 
Conference  fails,  everything  fails  ” — “  It  is  the  last  hope  of 
a  peaceful  solution  in  India  ”,  were  among  the  phrases  used. 

Of  course  it  was  nonsense  to  suggest  that  if  the  Conference  1 

reached  no  agreed  solution.  Great  Britain  could  neither  fulfil  1 

her  pledge  to  establish  self- Government  in  India  by  gradual 
stages,  nor,  meanwhile,  perform  her  duty  of  being  ultimately  j 
responsible  for  the  internal  and  external  peace  and  security 
of  the  latter  country.  i{ 

I  disagree  with  Mr.  Churchill  on  some  aspects  of  the  Indian  | 

problem,  but  I  admire  the  manner  in  which  he,  alone  of  states-  \ 

men  of  the  front  rank  in  this  country,  demolished  this  difaitiste  ■ 

attitude  with  ridicule. 
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The  anticipations,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred,  as 
to  what  the  tangible  results  of  an  Indian  Round  Table  Con¬ 
ference  would  be,  have  been  proved  in  the  main  to  be  correct. 
No  agreed  solution  of  the  minorities  problem  has  been  reached. 
Many  of  the  other  pillars  which  must  be  shaped  and  put  in 
place  before  even  the  outer  shell  of  the  new  building  can  be 
erected  are  still  so  unformed  as  to  give  little  clue  to  their  final 
shape. 

Let  me  take,  as  an  example,  the  questions  of  Finance  and 
Defence.  No  one  can  tell  from  the  wild,  irrelevant  and 
disjointed  utterances  of  the  Congress  representatives,  and  Mr. 
Gandhi  in  particular,  whether  they  are  within  a  measurable 
distance  of  being  prepared  to  accept  any  plan  under  these 
headings,  which  even  the  most  Radical  or  Socialist  British 
Government  could  commend  to  Parliament.  To  say  that 
Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  or  Mr.  Sastri  expressed  adherence,  in 
general  terms,  to  the  principle  of  the  reservation  of  defence  in 
the  Viceroy’s  hands,  and  of  safeguards  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  India’s  financial  resources  and  policy,  does  not  affect  the 
point.  The  Conference  was  intended  to  be  a  means  (the  last 
one  available,  according  to  the  commentators  whom  I  have 
quoted)  of  finding  an  agreed  solution  of  the  problems  surround¬ 
ing  India’s  future  Constitutional  status.  Inherent  in  this  hope 
or  intention  was  the  acceptance  by  the  Indian  Congress  of  the 
plan  devised.  Obviously,  without  such  adherence,  the  term 
“  agreed  solution  ”  would  be  a  misnomer.  If  Mr.  Gandhi 
and  other  well-known  Congress  leaders  were  committed  to 
any  scheme,  the  Conference  would  have  justified  itself,  and 
the  road  to  the  future  would  be  immeasurably  smoother. 

It  may  be  objected  to  what  I  have  written,  that  there  was 
general  agreement  that  the  eventual  Government  of  India 
should  be  a  Federal  one  for  all  India.  It  is,  without  question, 
an  advantage  that  all  the  interests  represented  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  appeared  to  look  at  the  same  point  on  the  distant 
horizon,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  it.  I  say  “  appeared  ”, 
because  even  in  this  respect  there  is  no  real  unanimity. 
Mr.  Gandhi  and  his  associates  clearly  intend  to  claim  in  any 
Federal  scheme  the  right  of  secession  from  the  British  Empire. 
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Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Princes  determinedly  upheld  their 
intention  never  to  break  their  allegiance  to  the  King-Emperor, 
it  is  certain  that  they  would  never  consent  to  continue  in 
federation  with  what  is  now  British  India,  if  that  entity  claimed 
complete  independence.  British  Indian  politicians,  as  a  whole, 
are  in  complete  disharmony  with  the  views  of  Indian  Princes. 
The  Princes  will  only  enter  Federation  if  the  British  connection 
is  assured.  A  formula  might  be  found  to  satisfy  both  the 
Princes  and  Mr.  Gandhi  in  this  regard,  but  as  yet  it  is  non¬ 
existent. 

The  good  results  of  the  Conference  are  intangible  rather 
than  tangible.  Much  has  been  done  to  display,  if  not  to 
unravel,  the  tangled  skein  of  the  fears,  hopes,  prejudices, 
aims  and  ambitions  of  the  multitudinous  races  of  India.  The 
legend  of  an  United  Nationalist  India,  acting  with  a  single 
purpose  under  one  sainted  and  superhuman  leader,  has  been 
dispelled,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  ever.  Equally,  the  legend  of 
the  other  extreme  point  of  view — that  Indian  politicians  are 
merely  a  handful  of  verbose  Bengali  Babus — has  been  dissipated. 
Apart  from  the  Congress  Leaders,  the  majority  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  proved  to  be  not  only  men  of  culture  and  intelligence, 
but  of  practical  experience  and  wisdom  in  discussion.  There 
was  genuine  mutual  admiration  on  both  British  and  Indian 
sides.  It  was  the  conflict  of  interests  which  prevented 
agreement,  rather  than  the  obstinacy  of  the  delegates. 

I  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  which  I  expressed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  recent  Indian  debate,  to  the 
effect  that  the  controversy  which  arose  in  it  was  largely  a  fight 
over  nothing. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  declaration  was  no  more  than  a 
re-affirmation  of  the  pledge  made  in  1917,  and  repeated  in 
the  Preamble  of  the  Act  of  1919.  The  only  amplification  was 
the  express  inclusion  of  the  Indian  States  in  the  ultimate 
scheme.  But  it  must  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of 
Mr.  Montagu  and  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  1919  that  a 
Self-Governing  British  India  and  an  unchanged  Indian  States 
India  would  be  utterly  incompatible.  In  fact  speeches  at  the 
time  show  this  to  be  so.  The  Princes  have  always  assumed 
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that  they  would  take  their  place  in  the  future  evolution  of 
Indian  Governance. 

Stated  in  the  simplest  language,  the  pledge  and  the  preamble, 
read  in  conjunction  with  a  defining  clause  of  the  Government 
of  India  Act,  promised  Self-Government  within  the  Empire, 
to  India,  at  some  future  date  to  be  decided  by  Parliament. 
Some  Indians  have  held  that  the  two  promises  implied  pro¬ 
gressive  stages  towards  this  realisation,  but  in  point  of  fact 
the  clause,  to  which  reference  is  made  above,  gave  to 
Parliament  the  right  of  retardation  if  it  so  desired.  Since, 
however,  it  would  not  be  politically  possible  to  retreat,  the 
point  is  not  of  importance. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  about  the 
announcement  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  December  8th  : 

"  He  believed  that  the  proper  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  was  an 
all-India  Federation.  Not  only  was  that  possible ;  it  was  probable  that 
many  of  their  lordships  would  live  to  see  it.  They  could  not,  however, 
promise  that  an  all-India  federation  should  come  into  force  at  any  particular 
moment,  because  its  accomplishment  depended  on  factors,  some  of  which 
were  beyond  their  control.  Those  questions  would  be  settled,  and  the  pledge 
he  gave  was  that  he  would  do  everjrthing  he  could  towards  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  an  all-India  federation  in  the  shortest  time  that  was  reasonably 
possible.  The  Federal  Structure  Committee  had  looked  fairly  and  squarely 
at  the  question  of  safeguards,  and  were  prepared  to  wait  for  details  if  the 
principle  were  confirmed.”  {The  Times,  December  qth,  1931) 

I  would  ask  my  readers  to  note  the  phrase  “  many  of  their 
Lordships  would  live  to  see  it.”  Since  many  Members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  are  under  forty,  this  gives  no  promise  of 
speedy  legislation. 

Everything  depends  upon  : 

(a)  The  date  of  the  conferment  of  Federal  Self-Govern¬ 
ment. 

(d)  The  nature  of  the  safeguards. 

(c)  The  length  of  the  transition  period. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  (a)  and  (c). 
It  is  certain  that  the  Committees  ”  under  distinguished 
Englishmen  ”  will  not  finish  their  work  in  less  than  a  year ; 
if  they  reach  any  definite  conclusions  (which  I  fear  I  regard 
as  improbable),  six  months  or  a  year  must  elapse  for  con- 
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sideration  by  the  Government  of  the  complicated  measure 
which  will  have  to  be  presented  to  Parliament.  As  to  {h) 
I  have  already  pointed  out  the  shadowy  nature  of  the 
conclusions  reached  on  safeguards. 

I  believe  that  I  was  stating  the  exact  truth  when  I  said  in 
Parliament  that  there  was  not  much  room  for  enthusiasm  in 
support  of,  or  indignation  in  opposition  to,  the  Prime  Minister’s 
announcement.  I  accept  the  contention  that  the  objections 
to  the  immediate  establishment  of  provincial  autonomy  on 
the  lines  of  the  Simon  Report  were  probably  insuperable,  but, 
nevertheless,  I  cannot  contemplate  the  immediate  future 
without  anxiety. 

Everything  will  be  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  Ministers, 
Officials,  Police,  the  whole  operating  staff  of  Government  will 
be  in  doubt  as  to  the  duration  of  their  work  ;  furious  charges 
of  obstruction  will  be  brought  against  the  British  Government ; 
superimposed  upon  world  unsettlement,  economic  stress,  and 
the  activities  of  the  Indian  extremists,  will  be  this  lack  of 
information  about  the  details  and  time  of  the  next  move  forward. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  situation,  not  to  be  solved,  as  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare  said  in  his  admirable  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  generalisations.  Nevertheless,  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the 
Indian  debates  in  both  Houses,  the  tired  old  circus  horses 
of  phrases  and  sentiments  will  continue  to  trot  round  the 
arena. 

Thus,  those  who  are  sometimes  (perhaps  unfairly)  called 
the  Sentimentalists,  will  tell  us  :  “  The  East  is  changing  every 
day  ;  you  must  take  into  account  the  new  spirit.”  ”  Law  and 
order  must  be  maintained,  but  repression  and  the  firm  hand 
will  never  supply  a  solution  of  the  Indian  question.”  ‘‘  We 
can  only  solve  this  great  problem  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  good¬ 
will  and  understanding.”  “  We  can  confidently  look  forward 
to  a  great  future  for  India  in  willing  co-partnership  with  the 
British  Empire.” 

Again,  those  who  are  sometimes  (again  perhaps  unfairly) 
called  reactionaries,  will  say :  ”  The  East,  and  India  in 
particular,  understands  and  wants  strong  Government.” 
”  Ninety  per  cent,  of  India’s  population  are  illiterate  pea- 
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sants  to  whom  democratic  representative  systems  mean 
nothing.”  “  The  Government  have  shown  criminal  weak¬ 
ness  ”,  etc.,  etc. 

The  pathos  of  it  is  that  these  affirmations  and  protestations 
invariably  produce,  however  constantly  repeated,  loud  cheers 
from  partisans  of  the  “  right  ”  and  ”  left  ”,  and  lead  us  just 
nowhere.  For  years  past  the  statesmen  and  politicians  of 
Great  Britain  and  India  have  been  talking  and  declaiming  and 
threatening  and  conferring  on  India’s  destiny.  But  what  they 
have  not  succeeding  in  finding  is  a  mutually  satisfactory  system 
of  Government  for  the  sub-continent. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  UNIVERSE* 


By  Sir  James  Jeans 

IN  Plutarch’s  Quastiones  Conviviales  there  is  a  discussion 
on  the  topic  — IIws  IIAaTwv  cAeyt  toi'  6€ov  A«i  yeoyfitTpiiv  (What  did 
Plato  mean  when  he  used  to  say  that  God  always 
geometrises  ?). 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  but  rather 
shall  suggest  a  different  one — If  Plato  had  been  conversant 
with  all  the  scientific  knowledge  and  ideas  of  to-day,  in  what 
sense  might  he  have  said  that  God  for  ever  geometrises,  or, 
in  more  modern  phraseology,  that  the  universe  is  constructed 
on  geometrical  lines  ? 

To  the  Greeks,  space  was  merely  a  framework  for  an 
arrangement  of  material  objects.  A  was  behind  B  when  you 
could  not  see  A  because  of  B.  In  this  case  A,  B  and  yourself 
lay  on  a  straight  line.  As  an  effort  of  pure  imagination,  objects 
can  be  arranged  in  all  sorts  of  ways — in  a  line,  or  a  plane,  in 
a  three-dimensional  space,  in  a  four-dimensional  space,  and 
so  on.  Actually,  experience  shows  that  an  arrangement  in 
what  the  mathematicians  call  a  three-dimensional  array  is  in 
some  way  true  to  Nature  ;  when  our  minds  create  a  three- 
dimensional  space,  the  arrangement  of  all  the  objects  we  can 
see  can  be  made  to  fall  objectively  into  law  and  order. 

Actually,  everyday  experience  takes  us  a  bit  further  than 
this  ;  it  suggests  that  the  three-dimensional  space  in  which 
we  live  is  of  the  kind  we  usually  describe  as  Euclidean — 
parallel  lines  never  meet,  and  so  on.  All  that  we  are  entitled 
to  deduce  from  such  experience  is  that  the  mental  creation 
of  a  space  of  this  kind  brings  law  and  order  into  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  objects  near  home  ;  it  provides  no  justification  for 
extending  these  properties  to  the  whole  universe. 

•  An  address  delivered  to  the  British  Institute  of  Philosophy  at  University 
College.  London,  on  13th  October,  1931. 
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There  is  a  peculiar  religious  sect  whose  members  describe 
themselves  as  Zetetists.  One  of  their  tenets  is  that  the  earth’s 
surface  is  flat  or,  if  we  like,  Euclidean — so  that  parallel  lines 
on  the  earth’s  surface  never  meet.  No  amount  of  abstract 
argument  will  persuade  the  Zetetist  that  he  is  wrong.  The 
little  bit  of  the  earth  in  which  his  daily  walk  or  daily  labour  lies 
is  flat,  and  this  flatness  so  pervades  his  mental  make-up  that 
he  cannot  conceive  any  possibility  except  flatness,  which  he 
then  wrongly  extends  to  the  whole  earth.  In  the  same  way, 
the  special  Euclidean  quality  of  space  in  our  neighbourhood  is 
an  empirical  fact,  but  we  know  now  that  we  shall  be  in  error 
if  we  extend  it  to  cover  the  whole  universe.  I  shall  try  to 
explain  why. 

Three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Euclid  had  defined  a 
straight  line  as  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points, 
and  asserted  that  light  travelled  in  straight  lines.  Thus  he 
knew  that  light  took  the  shortest  path  from  point  to  point. 
He  also  knew  that  light  could  be  deflected  from  its  path  by 
a  mirror,  and  discovered  the  laws  of  reflection,  finding  that 
light  which  was  reflected  by  a  mirror  followed  the  same  path 
as  a  perfectly  hard  particle  bouncing  off  the  mirror. 

To  Euclid  these  were  two  totally  disconnected  facts.  About 
a  century  later,  Hero  of  Alexandria  combined  them  in  a  very 
significant  synthesis  ;  he  showed  that  even  when  light  was 
reflected  at  a  mirror,  its  path  was  still  the  shortest  possible, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  it  must  go  to  the  mirror  and  back 
in  its  course — mirror  or  no  mirror,  light  followed  the  shortest 
path. 

Light  can  experience  other  accidents  besides  reflection. 
For  instance,  we  can  see  the  setting  sun  even  after,  geo¬ 
metrically,  it  has  passed  below  the  horizon.  The  rays  by  which 
we  see  it  are  said  to  be  “  refracted”,  or  bent,  by  the  earth’s 
atmosphere.  Obviously  these  rays  cannot  be  following  the 
shortest  path,  since  a  bent  path  can  never  be  as  short  as  a 
straight  one. 

Actually,  they  are  following  the  quickest  path.  When  light 
passes  through  a  material  substance,  such  as  glass  or  air,  the 
particles  of  matter  impede  its  motion.  The  denser  the  substance 
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the  slower  the  speed  of  travel  of  the  light.  The  quickest 
path  for  a  sunbeam  is  not  the  shortest,  but  is  one  which 
avoids  travelling  overmuch  through  the  dense  air  near  the 
earth’s  surface,  the  rays  bending  round  this  rather  than 
travelling  directly  through  it. 

Hero  had  stated  his  synthesis  in  the  form  that  light,  whether 
reflected  or  not,  takes  the  shortest  course  from  point  to  point. 
He  might  with  equal  truth  have  said  that  it  takes  the  quickest. 
Had  he  done  so,  his  synthesis  would  have  covered  the  case 
of  refracted  light  without  any  modification  whatever,  and, 
indeed,  of  light  moving  in  all  the  ways  known  to  science. 
All  known  light  takes  the  quickest  path  from  point  to  point. 

The  undulatory  theory  of  light  provided  a  simple  ex¬ 
planation  of  this,  on  the  assumption  that  light  was  the  motion 
of  waves  travelling  through  a  material  substance — the  ether — 
which  was  supposed  to  fill  all  space. 

The  universe  contains  matter  as  well  as  radiation — what 
of  this  ?  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  particles  of  matter 
can  be  brought  under  the  same  synthesis  as  rays  of  light, 
yet  such  is  the  fact.  Aristotelian  doctrine  has  asserted  that 
substances  tended  to  rise  or  sink,  according  as  they  were 
light  or  heavy.  Galileo  and  Newton  made  it  clear  that  this 
was  not  a  universal  law  of  nature,  but  a  mere  local  effect  due 
to  the  gravitational  pull  of  the  earth  ;  in  the  absence  of  such 
forces  all  objects  moved  in  straight  lines  with  uniform  speed  ; 
like  light,  they  took  the  shortest  path  from  point  to  point ; 
or,  if  their  speed  of  motion  was  assigned,  they  took  the  quickest 
path  from  point  to  point — again  like  light. 

When  forces  were  acting,  bodies  obviously  did  not  take 
either  the  shortest  or  the  quickest  paths — for  instance,  a 
cricket-ball  in  the  air.  But  Maupertuis  discovered  that  there 
was  a  quantity  known  as  the  “  action  ”  associated  with  the 
motion  either  of  a  single  object  or  of  a  group  of  objects  ; 
each  bit  of  motion  involved  a  certain  calculable  rate  of  ex¬ 
penditure  of  “  action  ”,  and,  no  matter  what  forces  were  in 
operation,  objects  moved  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  total 
expenditure  of  action  a  minimum.  There  was  no  obvious 
physical  reason  why  this  should  be,  although  Maupertuis 
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advanced  one  of  a  metaphysical  kind,  arguing  that  the 
perfection  of  nature  required  the  greatest  possible  economy 
in  the  expenditure  of  action. 

The  older  principles  of  least  distance  and  of  least  time 
now  became  absorbed  in  the  new  principle  of  “  least  action  ", 
which  provided  a  synthesis  to  cover  the  motion  both  of  objects 
and  of  light — of  matter  and  radiation,  the  two  constituents  of 
the  physical  universe.  The  synthesis  was  not  quite  perfect, 
as  we  shall  shortly  see,  but  even  so  it  has  been  of  tremendous 
value.  We  saw  how  the  special  principle  of  “  least  time  " 
for  rays  of  light  was  explained  by  supposing  light  to  consist 
of  waves.  This  explanation  proved  inadequate  when  it  was 
discovered,  only  a  few  years  ago,  that  in  many  respects  waves 
of  light  behaved  rather  more  like  panicles  of  matter  than 
like  our  earlier  conceptions  of  waves.  This  was  followed 
by  the  discovery  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter — electrons 
and  protons — behave  very  much  like  waves.  We  now  know 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  divide  nature  up  into  particles 
and  waves ;  we  can  no  longer  find  any  sharp-cut  distinction 
between  them.  The  synthesis  of  “  least  action  "  shows  how 
this  can  be,  and  is  found  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  behaviour  of  both  particles  and  waves.  This  explanation 
is,  of  course,  purely  mathematical :  it  tells  us  nothing  as  to 
the  nature  of  objects  it  deals  with.  Indeed,  we  still 
know  very  little  about  what  we  used  to  call  particles  of  matter, 
except  that  they  are  not  mere  particles  ;  and  very  little  as  to 
the  nature  of  light,  except  that  it  is  not  mere  waves.  The 
physicist  who  wishes  to  work  at  the  properties  of  either  matter 
or  light  must  do  so  in  purely  mathematical  terms  ;  science 
has  reached  a  stage  in  which  the  old  physical  concepts  of 
particles  and  waves  will  only  lead  him  astray. 

Nevertheless,  the  simple  synthesis  of  “  least  action  "  has 
not  proved  capable  of  explaining  everything  in  nature.  At 
first  it  could  be  altered  and  extended  so  as  to  bring  new 
phenomena  under  its  scope,  but — ominous  sign  I — ^with  each 
extension  it  became  more  intricate  and,  to  all  appearances, 
more  artificial,  until  finally  it  broke  loose  from  the  facts 
altogether ;  nothing  could  make  it  fit.  Even  in  its  most 
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intricate  form,  it  still  predicts  that  gravitating  bodies  should 
bend  starlight  only  half  as  much  as  they  are  observed  to  do  ; 
it  still  predicts  that  the  perihelion  of  Mercury  should  stand 
still  instead  of  advancing  round  the  sun  at  about  8o  miles 
a  year.  The  principle  suffers  from  the  fundamental  defect 
that  it  supposes  bodies  to  be  moved  by  mechanical  force, 
whereas  the  theory  of  relativity  has  banished  force  and,  indeed, 
mechanism  in  general  from  nature. 

Actually  the  principle,  and  the  mechanical  concepts  on 
which  it  was  based,  received  their  death-blow  in  some  ex¬ 
periments  which  Michelson  and  Morley  performed  with  simple 
mirrors  and  lenses  in  1887,  although  it  was  not  until  many 
years  later  that  the  scientific  world  became  convinced  of  this. 
A  mechanical  conception  of  nature  fits  the  events  of  everyday 
life  in  which  we  do  not  go  far  from  home  exceedingly  well — 
as  also  does  a  conception  of  a  fiat  earth.  But  as  science  has 
extended  the  scope  of  its  operations,  viewing  the  furthest 
depth  of  space  and  even  the  cosmos  as  a  whole,  and  penetrating 
into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  atom,  this  mechanical  concept 
has  failed  ;  it  left  off  bringing  law  and  order  into  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  brought  contradictions  and  nonsense  instead — 
much  as  the  concept  of  a  flat  earth  would  bring  contradictions 
and  nonsense  into  the  efforts  of  a  Zetetist  to  describe  his 
travels  to  distant  lands. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  average  man  thinks  of  the 
objects  of  the  world  as  arranged  in  a  three-dimensional  space, 
while  its  occurrences  take  place  in  a  one-dimensional  time, 
a  sort  of  ever-flowing  stream.  So  that  we  can  say  :  this 
event  happened  at  such  an  instant  in  the  course  of  time  ; 
this  other  event  at  another  instant  lower  down  the  stream, 
and  so  on.  Like  the  flat  earth,  this  scheme  fits  the  facts 
well  enough  so  long  as  we  stay  near  home  ;  it  is  perfectly 
sensible  and  logical  to  say  that  the  battle  of  Hastings  took 
place  at  a  certain  region  of  the  earth’s  surface,  at  a  certain 
point  of  time,  which  we  designate  as  A.D.  1066.  Yet  we  now 
know,  thanks  mainly  to  Einstein  and  Minkowski,  that  such 
a  procedure  is  only  sensible  and  logical  so  long  as  we,  and 
all  the  objects  with  which  we  are  concerned,  move  much  more 
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slowly  than  light.  We  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  ob¬ 
jective  existence  of  either  space  or  time  ;  we  simply  infer 
them  both  from  everyday  experiences  in  which  space  and 
time  are  both  involved.  And  the  theory  of  relativity  has 
shown  us  that  for  the  general  phenomena  of  nature  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  space  and  time  are  equally  meaningless  ;  the  only 
proper  framework  for  the  representation  of  these  phenomena 
is  one  in  which  space  and  time  are  inextricably  welded  together, 
three  dimensions  of  space  being  combined  with  one  of  time, 
so  as  to  make  something  which  is  neither  space  nor  time — 
the  four-dimensional  “  space-time  ”  continuum  of  modern 
physics. 

Each  of  us  individually  divides  this  into  three  dimensions 
of  space  and  one  of  time,  but  our  division  is  as  subjective 
and  as  local  as  the  Aristotelian  division  of  the  three  dimensions 
of  space  into  one  vertical  and  two  horizontal.  This  latter 
division  was  “  local  ”  to  people  residing  on  the  same  small 
bit  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Our  special  division  of  the  space- 
time  continuum  into  space  and  time  is  “  local  ”  to  people 
who  are  moving  through  space  with  the  same  speed  as 
ourselves. 

When  we  arrange  the  general  phenomena  of  nature  in  the 
new  four-dimensional  space-time  framework  provided  by  the 
theory  of  relativity — when  we  project  them  on  to  such  a 
background — they  become  consistent  and  make  sense  ;  if 
we  refuse  to  do  this,  they  become  mere  nonsense,  and  compel 
us  to  abandon  our  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature.  Thus 
we  must  give  up  our  old  belief  in  space  and  time  as  objective 
realities,  and  replace  them  by  a  new  framework,  in  which  .it 
is  meaningless  to  speak  of  a  point  of  space  or  an  instant  of 
time.  Points  in  the  framework  represent  events  ;  the  distance 
from  one  event  to  another  is  called  the  “  interval  ”,  and 
involves  a  blend  of  space  with  time.  Our  old  principles  of 
”  shortest  length  ”  and  ”  least  time  ”  cannot  even  be  expressed 
in  this  new  framework  ;  the  only  principle  which  can  possibly 
have  any  consistent  or  logical  meaning  is  one  of  ”  least 
interval  ”, 

In  actual  fact  this  principle  is  found  to  govern  and 
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to  predict  the  whole  motion  of  the  universe,  except  possibly 
for  the  internal  motions  of  the  atom.  It  equally  governs  the 
motion  of  a  ray  of  light  and  of  a  moving  body,  and  it  remains 
valid — or  so  we  suspect,  although  this  is  not  fully  confirmed 
yet — whatever  physical  agencies  are  in  action,  whether  gravi¬ 
tation,  electricity,  or  what  not.  The  presence  of  a  gravitating 
mass,  such  as  our  earth,  does  not  “  draw  a  body  off  from 
its  rectilinear  path  ”,  as  Newton  thought,  by  exerting  forces  ; 
it  twists  up  the  framework  so  that  the  path  of  “  least  interval  ” 
itself  becomes  curved. 

The  flat-earth  heretic  who  took  to  travel  might  begin 
by  drawing  a  flat  map  of  the  earth  on  which  to  record  his 
journeys — it  would  be  the  ordinary  Mercator  projection.  On 
such  a  map  he  would  find  that  all  steamship  courses  looked 
very  curved  ;  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  the  shortest  course 
from  point  to  point  always  bends  towards  the  North  Pole, 
so  as  to  ”  take  advantage  of  the  shorter  degrees  of  longitude 
up  north.”  The  traveller  might  at  first  think  the  ships  were 
pulled  out  of  their  courses  by  some  attractive  force  towards 
the  North  Pole — this  would  correspond  to  Newton’s  concept 
of  a  ‘‘force  of  gravitation”.  Then  one  day  all  his  theories 
might  be  upset  by  the  discovery  that  these  tracks  actually 
were  the  shortest  possible,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  curvature. 
After  this  he  might  set  his  thinking  faculties  to  work,  discover 
that  his  two-dimensional  map  did  not  truly  represent  the  facts, 
and  devise  a  map  drawn  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  This 
would  correspond  to  Einstein’s  work  of  1915.  When  once 
he  had  grasped  the  concept  of  a  spherical  map,  he  would 
see  that  it  fitted  all  the  facts.  He  would  at  once  see  that  his 
ships  had  appeared  to  follow  curved  tracks,  not  because  forces 
were  pulling  them  out  of  their  courses,  but  because  the 
framework  of  latitude  and  longitude,  which  actually  is  twisted 
by  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  had  been  artificially  untwisted 
in  his  projection.  The  curvature  is  inherent  in  the  framework 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  not  in  the  ship’s  course  ;  in 
unnaturally  uncurving  the  one,  an  apparent  curvature  is 
introduced  into  the  other.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  curved 
paths  of  a  cricket-ball  or  of  a  planet  round  the  sun. 
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The  true  curvature  which  is  inherent  in  the  framework  of 
latitude  and  longitude  on  the  earth’s  surface  causes  this  to 
curve  back  on  itself  and  close  up  into  a  finite  surface.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  curvature  which  Einstein’s  theory  imposes 
on  the  space-time  framework.  This  causes  the  framework 
to  curve  back  on  itself,  and  so  gives  us  a  finite  universe.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  we  now  believe  that  space  is  finite,  and  it  is 
geometry  that  makes  it  so. 

A  framework  which  curves  back  on  itself  and  closes  up 
does  not  necessarily  resemble  the  earth  or  a  sphere  in  its 
geometry.  At  first  Einstein  thought  that  the  closing  up  of 
the  universe  was  more  like  what  we  obtain  when  we  roll 
a  sheet  of  paper  into  a  cylinder,  so  that  in  one  direction  there 
was  no  closing  up  at  all.  This  one  direction  he  identified 
with  time,  so  that  space  became  finite  while  time  remained 
infinite,  extending  from  an  eternity  back  in  the  past,  through 
the  present,  to  an  eternity  in  the  future.  Recent  work  by 
Lemaitre  and  others  suggests  that  this  cylinder  must  be 
replaced  by  a  cone  or  horn-shaped  surface — again  with  time 
for  the  open  axis.  Space,  which  is  the  cross-section  of  the 
horn,  is  still  finite,  but  it  for  ever  expands  as  we  move  outwards 
from  the  mouthpiece  of  the  horn — i.e.,  as  time  advances. 
Time  itself  has  a  beginning  in  the  past,  although  not  very 
clearly  defined,  represented  by  the  mouthpiece  of  the  horn. 
But  there  is  no  end  in  the  future,  time  running  steadily  on 
from  some  instant  not  very  long  ago  to  eternity,  with  the 
spatial  universe  expanding  all  the  time. 

At  first  sight,  this  may  look  like  a  mere  phantasy — mathe¬ 
matics  run  amok.  Yet  we  seem  to  be  driven  to  it,  not  only 
by  theory,  but  also  by  what  appear  to  be  well-established 
facts  of  observation  ;  the  expansion  of  space  obtains  direct 
observational  support  in  the  apparent  recessions  of  the  great 
extra-galactic  nebulae.  If  the  observations  are  taken  at  their 
face  value,  these  nebulae  are  running  away  from  us  and  from 
one  another  at  terrific  speeds,  ranging  up  to  12,300  miles  a 
second,  and  the  details  of  their  motions  are  just  about  what 
we  should  expect  if  space  were  actually  expanding. 

I  have  tried  to  describe  how  Hero’s  first  simple  synthesis 
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of  the  two  laws  of  Euclid  has  been  gradually  extended  and 
modified  until  it  has  finally  emerged  as  a  general  principle 
covering  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  We  used  to  think  of 
it  as  applying  to  particles  of  matter  and  to  rays  of  light  existing 
and  travelling  in  a  framework  of  space  and  time.  But,  in  the 
process  of  making  a  perfect  fit  between  the  principle  and  the 
observed  facts  of  nature,  we  have  had  to  discard  space  and 
time  as  objective  realities,  forces  and  mechanism  have  dropped 
out  of  the  picture  altogether,  and  we  have  discovered  that, 
whatever  matter  and  radiation  may  be,  they  are  very  different 
from  anything  we  used  to  imagine.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the 
principle  has  retained  its  mathematical  form  practically  un¬ 
changed  since  it  was  first  enunciated  more  than  twenty  centuries 
ago.  While  the  mathematical  principle  has  stood  fast,  one 
physical  dress  after  another  has  been  tried  with  a  view  to 
clothing  it — and  none  has  been  found  to  fit !  For  just  as 
Hero  was  unable  to  give  any  physical  or  mechanical  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  simple  principle,  so  modern  science  is  unable 
to  give  any  physical  or  mechanical  explanation  of  the  new 
and  wider  principle.  We  have  an  almost  complete  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  principle  itself,  but  none  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  objects  with  which  the  principle  deals — a  particle  and  a 
ray  of  light  can  still  be  expressed  only  as  mathematical  symbols. 

If  we  must  try  to  interpret  the  principle,  perhaps  our  best 
course  will  be  to  translate  the  old  interpretation  of  Maupertuis 
into  modern  language,  and  attribute  the  principle  of  “  least 
interval  ”,  as  he  did  that  of  “  least  action  ”,  to  the  infinite  per¬ 
fection  of  nature.  This  perfection  is  of  a  purely  mathematical 
nature,  and  this  encourages  us  to  say  that  the  physical  universe 
is  constructed  on  mathematical  lines — or,  as  Plato  said,  that 
God  for  ever  geometrises. 

Other  developments  of  modern  science  lead  us  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Time  after  time,  when  physical  concepts  have 
introduced  confusion  and  inconsistency  into  science,  the 
concepts  of  pure  mathematics  have  come  to  the  rescue  and 
restored  law  and  order.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  true  that 
treating  the  ultimate  problems  of  nature  on  physical  or 
mechanical  lines  has  not  been  successful ;  while  treating  them 
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on  mathematical  lines  invariably  has  been  highly  successful. 

To  see  the  full  significance  of  this,  let  us  glance  at  the 
general  history  of  scientific  thought.  Briefly,  man’s  efforts 
to  interpret  nature  fall  into  three  epochs,  which  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  words  animistic,  mechanical,  and  mathematical. 
The  first  covers  the  period  up  to  Galileo  and  Newton ;  the 
second,  the  period  from  Galileo  and  Newton  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  ;  the  third,  the  period  from  this  date 
to  the  present  time. 

The  animistic  period  was  characterised  by  the  error  of 
supposing  that  the  course  of  nature  was  governed  by  the  whims 
and  passions  of  beings  more  or  less  like  man  himself,  by  the 
capricious  wills  of  good  or  evil  spirits  or  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
wood-nymphs  or  demons. 

The  mechanistic  period  came  when  physical  science  applied 
itself  to  the  study  of  inanimate  matter.  The  simplest  way  of 
affecting  inanimate  matter  was  to  push  it  or  pull  it  by  means  of 
muscular  effort.  And  so  long  as  men  could  only  experiment 
with  objects  which  were  comparable  in  size  with  their  own 
bodies,  the  whole  of  inanimate  nature  appeared  to  behave 
as  though  its  constituent  pieces  exerted  pushes  and  pulls  on 
one  another,  exactly  similar  to  those  we  exert  on  them  by 
the  action  of  our  muscles — it  was  in  this  way  that  the  science 
of  mechanics  had  its  origin.  Each  piece  of  matter  was  supposed 
to  exert  a  “  force  ”  on  every  other  piece,  and  these  forces 
produced  the  motions  of  the  bodies  in  question  or,  rather,  the 
changes  of  motion.  It  was  found  these  could  all  be  explained 
by  postulating  a  quite  simple  scheme  of  forces.  The  force 
which  A  exerted  on  B  was  equal  in  amount  to  that  which  B 
exerted  on  A.  When  the  forces  were  gravitational  or  electrical, 
the  bodies  need  not  be  in  contact ;  increasing  the  distance 
between  A  and  B  then  decreased  the  amount  of  the  force 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance  and  so 
on.  For  a  long  time  this  scheme  seemed  to  provide  a  perfect 
interpretation  of  inanimate  nature — as,  indeed,  it  did  so  long 
as,  to  return  to  our  flat-earth  comparison,  we  did  not  wander 
too  far  from  home. 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  until  near  the  end  of  last  century. 
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science  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  external 
world  necessarily  behaved  in  a  mechanical  way.  The  scientist 
saw  himself  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  machinery,  and  assumed 
that  all  the  phenomena  he  observed  resulted  from  the  activity 
of  this  machinery.  The  deadly  working  hypothesis  that  all 
nature  must  ultimately  prove  to  be  mechanical  pervaded  the 
whole  of  the  physical  science  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
much  effort  was  directed  to  inferring  the  nature  of  the 
machinery  from  the  phenomena. 

Then,  as  science  began  to  wander  further  from  home,  its 
inferences  as  to  the  nature  of  the  assumed  machinery  became 
first  confused,  and  then  contradictory  and  absurd,  until 
finally  there  was  only  one  inference  possible,  namely  that  the 
assumed  machinery  did  not  exist  at  all.  Science  began  to  see 
that  the  assumption  of  a  mechanical  universe  in  which  objects 
pushed  one  another  about,  like  players  in  a  football  scrimmage, 
was  as  much  an  anthropomorphic  error  as  the  earlier  animistic 
universe  of  our  primitive  ancestors,  in  which  events  took  place 
according  to  the  caprices  and  whims  of  gods  and  goddesses. 
Man  had  freed  himself  from  the  error  of  imagining  that  the 
workings  of  the  universe  could  be  compared  to  those  of  his 
own  whims  and  caprices,  only  to  fall  into  the  similar  error 
of  imagining  that  they  could  be  compared  to  the  workings 
of  his  own  muscles  and  sinews. 

So  far  scientists  had  proceeded  on  the  same  general  lines 
as  the  child  and  the  unreflective  savage  :  out  of  the  impressions 
registered  through  their  senses  they  had  built  an  inferential 
world  of  external  objects  which  they  believed  to  be  real.  The 
ingredients  of  this  inferential  external  universe,  which  still 
survived  in  1900,  were  space,  time,  material  bodies,  forces 
acting  on  these,  and  a  substantial  ether  which  filled  all  space 
and  transmitted  forces.  Twentieth-century  science,  penetrating 
to  the  furthest  depths  of  the  universe,  has  swept  these  away, 
one  and  all — not  from  choice  but  from  necessity.  They  had 
to  be  swept  away,  because  their  presence  introduced  confusion 
and  inconsistency  into  the  scientific  picture  of  the  world. 
Space  and  time,  it  is  true,  have  not  been  swept  completely 
out  of  existence,  but  they  have  lost  all  individual  identity 
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and  become  merged  together  to  form  something  different  from 
either — the  space-time  “  continuum 

Had  science  continued  to  pursue  its  old  methods,  it  might 
next  have  tried  to  draw  a  concrete  picture  of  this  continuum. 
Actually,  it  followed  a  very  different  line.  For  just  about 
this  time,  mainly  under  the  guidance  of  Poincar6,  Einstein, 
and  Heisenberg,  it  came  to  recognise  that  its  only  proper 
objects  of  study  were  the  sensations  that  the  objects  of  the 
external  universe  produced  on  our  minds.  The  dictum,  esse 
est  perdpiy  was  adopted  whole-heartedly  from  philosophy — 
not  because  scientists  had  any  predilections  for  an  idealist 
philosophy,  but  because  the  assumption  that  things  existed 
which  could  not  be  perceived  had  led  them  into  a  whole  morass 
of  inconsistencies  and  impossibilities.  The  new  policy  was 
not  adopted  of  set  purpose  or  choice,  but  rather  by  a  process 
of  exhaustion.  Those  who  did  not  adopt  it  were  simply  left 
behind,  and  the  torch  of  knowledge  was  carried  onward  by 
those  who  did. 

To  take  an  instance  :  nineteenth-century  science,  in  its 
blind  faith  in  a  mechanical  universe,  had  supposed  that  where 
electric  effects  were  transmitted  from  one  point  to  another, 
as  in  radio,  there  must  be  a  substantial  medium — the  ether — 
to  transmit  them.  Now  that  science  has  failed  to  find  any 
direct  action  of  this  ether  on  our  senses,  it  has  dropped  the 
ether  out  of  its  stock  of  concepts,  and  finds  that  in  so  doing 
it  can  reduce  the  phenomena  in  question  to  complete  order 
and  consistency. 

Another  example  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  old 
scheme  by  which  forces  produced  changes  in  the  motion  of 
objects  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  objects  moved 
in  an  objective  space  with  a  speed  which  could  be  measured 
against  the  flow  of  the  river  of  time  ;  in  brief,  it  assumed  the 
existence  of  objective  space  and  objective  time.  As  soon  as 
Einstein  discarded  these  assumptions,  and  with  them  the  now 
meaningless  concept  of  force,  he  was  able  to  reduce  the 
phenomena  of  the  whole  universe  to  law  and  order,  through 
the  principle  of  minimum  interval,  which  forms  the  central 
concept  of  his  theory  of  relativity. 
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This  procedure  saved  science  from  making  assumptions, 
anthropomorphic  or  otherwise,  which  had  no  counterpart  in 
external  nature,  and  set  it  free  to  study  the  observable  universe, 
the  world  which  is  capable  of  affecting  our  senses,  aided,  of 
course,  when  necessary,  by  intensifying  instruments  such  as 
telescopes,  microscopes,  photographic  plates,  electrometers, 
galvanometers,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  the  physical 
laboratory  and  the  observatory. 

It  naturally  studies  the  behaviour  of  the  phenomenal 
world  in  a  mathematical  way,  partly  so  as  to  be  able  to  describe 
and  discuss  this  behaviour  with  complete  exactness,  but  partly, 
also,  because  it  is  the  only  objective  way.  The  poet  may 
see  poetry  in  the  universe,  the  artist  may  see  art,  the  moralist 
may  see  purposiveness ;  but  these  are  all  subjective — the  art, 
poetry,  and  purposiveness  are  as  much  secondary  qualities 
of  the  universe  as  colour  and  smell  are  of  separate  objects 
in  it.  Just  as  colour-blind  men  are  incapable  of  seeing  colour, 
so  many  are  blind  to  poetry  and  art.  But  all  can  agree  on 
exact  measurements.  Hence  the  objective  pre-eminence  of 
the  mathematical  way  of  regarding  the  outer  world. 

It  is,  then,  inevitable  that  the  picture  which  modern  science 
draws  of  the  external  world  should  be  mathematical  in  its 
nature — it  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  essential  point  is 
not  that  the  picture  is  mathematical,  but  that  a  particular 
kind  of  mathematical  picture  is  successful,  and  this  with  a 
kind  of  success  such  as  is  not  shown  by,  let  us  say,  the  aesthetic, 
poetic,  or  moral  pictures  of  the  universe — there  is  nothing 
to  correspond  to  the  mixture  of  evil  with  good,  of  the  un¬ 
beautiful  with  the  beautiful.  The  secret  of  nature  has  yielded 
to  the  mathematical  line  of  attack. 

This  picture  is  one  from  which  everything  has  dropped 
out  except  purely  mental  concepts.  Again,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  since  science  has  deliberately 
excluded  all  else  from  its  purview.  But  the  essential  point 
is  not  that  science  has  done  this ;  it  is  that  science  foimd 
itself  forced  to  do  this  by  the  hard  facts  of  nature.  One 
physical  concept  after  another  has  been  abandoned,  not 
front  ehoice  but  from  necessity,  until  nothing  is  left 
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but  an  array  of  events  in  the  four*dimensional  continuum. 

Science,  studying  the  arrangement  of  these  events,  finds 
that  this  is  of  an  exceedingly  simple  mathematical  kind.  It 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  the  discovery  of 
the  arrangement  would  disclose,  or  at  least  suggest,  some 
reason  why  this  special  arrangement  prevailed  rather  than 
another.  It  is  as  though  we  had  set  out  to  study  the  fundamental 
texture  of  a  half-tone  print,  and  had  found  this  to  consist 
of  regularly  spaced  dots.  Incidentally,  this  would  not,  of 
course,  imply  that  the  picture  might  not  have,  say,  a  moral  or 
aesthetic  value — such  values  are  not  the  province  of  science. 
The  point  of  interest  to  science  is  that,  when  we  had  discovered 
the  fundamental  texture  of  the  picture,  this  might  have  been 
expected  to  tell  us  something  as  to  its  physical  nature — some¬ 
thing,  for  instance,  as  to  the  substance  on  which  the  picture 
was  printed.  But  in  its  present-day  picture  of  the  universe, 
science  is  unable  to  discover  anything  about  the  dots  except 
the  exceedingly  simple  orderliness  of  their  arrangement. 
Every  attempt  to  assign  a  meaning  to  the  dots  has  so  far  led 
to  mere  confusion  and  inconsistency :  nothing  seems  to 
possess  any  reality  different  from  that  of  a  mere  mental  concept. 

To  take  an  obvious  illustration  of  this,  the  finite  space  of 
modern  science  is  most  easily  understood  as  a  mental  concept ; 
we  can  hardly  picture  it  as  a  physical  reality.  If  we  try  to 
do  so,  we  are  at  once  asked  what  is  outside  the  space.  What 
can  there  be,  except  more  space,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  ? — 
which  proves  that  space  cannot  be  finite. 

The  concept  of  an  expanding  space  raises  similar  questions. 
What  can  space  expand  into,  except  more  space  ?  And  if 
it  does  so,  the  space  which  expands  cannot  be  the  whole  of 
space,  and  so  on ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  whole  of  space 
cannot  be  expanding. 

Thus  we  cannot  attribute  any  reality  to  the  space  of  the 
universe,  except  at  a  mental  concept^  In  part,  of  course,  this 
merely  reaffirms  the  necessity  for  abandoning  the  objective 
reality  of  space — we  have  already  seen  that  space  cannot  have  any 
objective  reality,  except  as  one  constituent  of  the  continuum. 
But  similar  considerations  apply  to  the  continuum  itself — 
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the  one  entity  in  which  science  absorbs  all  others,  and  to  which 
alone  an  objective  reality  seems  possible.  We  find  that  we 
must  regard  this,  too,  as  bounded  ;  and  unless  we  treat  this 
also  as  a  mere  mental  concept,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
question  as  to  what  lies  beyond  its  boundaries. 

Thus,  at  present,  any  attempt  to  treat  either  space  or  the 
continuum  itself  as  other  than  a  mental  concept  seems  to 
lead  to  confusion  and  contradiction.  Yet  it  may,  of  course, 
be  that  precisely  through  these  concepts  science  is  leading 
us  to  a  new  kind  of  reality,  hitherto  unimagined  by  us. 

If  this  is  so,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  old  conflict  between 
realism  and  idealism  can  have  any  clear-cut  meaning  in  the  light 
of  the  findings  of  modern  science.  If  it  has — ^which  I  doubt — it 
seems  to  me  that  the  statement  of  the  alternatives  would  have 
to  be  somewhat  as  follows  :  As  science  conducts  us  along 
the  road  from  our  perceptions,  through  superficial  appearances 
and  our  first  hasty,  and  possibly  erroneous,  inferences  as  to 
their  origin,  until  we  finally  reach  the  law  and  order  which  we 
are  now  finding  to  lie  behind  them,  does  the  prospect  we  see 
become  more  like,  or  less  like,  that  at  the  start  of  our  journey  ? 
Realism,  of  course,  expects  the  answer  “  less  like  ”,  because 
it  maintains  that  the  journey  carries  us  away  from  thought 
to  a  reality,  which  it  believes  to  be  of  entirely  different  kind 
from  thought.  Idealism  expects  the  contrary  answer,  believing 
that  the  journey  carries  us  from  thought,  through  possible 
illusions,  back  to  thought.  I  may  as  well  admit  that  I  hardly 
expect  this  to  be  accepted  as  a  fair  statement  of  the 
case  ;  but  if  it  should  be,  it  seems  to  me,  although  many  will 
disagree,  that  modern  science  distinctly  inclines  towards  the 
answer  for  which  idealism  is  waiting.  But  she  can  make 
no  claim  to  be  all- wise — indeed,  she  is  only  just  beginning 
to  learn — and,  if  she  is  prudent,  she  will  add  that  she  may 
conceivably  again  exercise  her  privilege  of  changing  her  mind. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  even  more  prudent  to  say  she  does  not 
know — or,  perhaps,  that  she  finds  the  question  unintelligible. 
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By  H.  C.  Luke,  C.M.G. 

From  mediaeval  times,  when  adventurous  Frankish  Knights 
carved  out  for  themselves  kingdoms  and  principalities  in 
provinces  wrested  from  the  Saracen  or  in  islands  snatched 
from  the  feeble  hands  of  schismatic  Byzantines,  there  have 
ever  been  in  the  West  men  tempted  into  distant  and  generally 
fantastic  adventure  by  the  lure  of  a  crown.  There  was,  for 
example,  the  Norman  Baron  de  B^thencourt,  who  made  him-  t 

self  King  of  the  Canary  Islands  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  there  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  strange  ’ 

episode  of  Joseph  Nasi,  the  Jewish  Duke  of  Naxos.  Nearer 
to  our  own  time  was  the  Westphalian  Baron  Theodore  von 
Neuhoff,  King  of  Corsica,  who,  after  exercising  for  a  few 
months  effective  sovereignty  over  a  considerable  part  of  that  f 

island,  spent  his  declining  years  in  a  London  debtor’s  prison 
and  found  a  pauper’s  grave  at  St.  Anne’s,  Soho.  Again,  the 
struggle  between  England  and  France  for  supremacy  in  India 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  gave  openings  to  sundry 
soldiers  of  fortune,  who  have  been  defined  as  soldiers  who 
have  none.  The  Tipperary  sailor  George  Thomas  and 
several  Frenchmen,  among  whom  de  Boigne  (husband  of  the 
authoress  of  the  celebrated  Memoirs)  and  one  Pierre  Cuiller 
were  the  most  successful,  seized  the  opportunities  thus  created 
to  exalt  themselves  into  positions  more  powerful,  at  times, 
than  those  of  the  native  rulers  whom  they  served.  Cuiller, 


while  nominally  in  the  employ  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Shah  I  1 

Alam,  struck  coins  in  his  own  name  ;  George  Thomas  not  } 

only  struck  coins,  but  set  up  what  was  virtually  an  independent  ^ 

state  in  the  Punjab,  north-west  of  Delhi.  < 

Nor  did  the  advent  of  our  own  more  prosaic  era  mean  the  i 


end  of  these  picturesque  ambitions,  even  if  it  afforded  fewer 
opportunities  for  their  gratification.  The  nineteenth  century 
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has  only  witnessed  one  successful  example  of  kingdom¬ 
building  of  this  sort,  that  of  Sarawak,  but  it  has  seen  not  a  few 
attempts  that  have  failed.  It  is  of  these  attempts  that  I 
propose  here  to  treat,  in  the  belief  that,  if  they  have  contributed 
nothing  to  history,  they  show  that  at  least  the  world  has  not 
entirely  lost  its  sense  of  humour. 

Astride  the  Chile- Argentine  frontier  to  the  north  of  Patagonia 
lies  the  country  of  the  Araucanian  Indians.  Never  conquered 
by  the  Incas  or  by  their  successors,  the  Spaniards,  nor  as  yet 
effectively  administered  by  either  Argentine  or  Chile,  the 
Araucanians  were  still  living  under  tribal  conditions,  and  were 
only  just  beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  gradual  encroachment 
by  the  two  republics  between  whom  they  were  theoretically 
divided  on  what  they  considered  to  be  their  independent 
preserves,  when,  in  i86o,there  appeared  among  them  a  French¬ 
man  named  Antony  Orllie  de  Tounens.  This  de  Tounens, 
born  in  1825,  was  a  lawyer  of  P6rigueux  of  humble  origin,  and 
was  generally  wont  to  beguile  the  leisure  of  a  provincial 
attorney’s  office  by  reading  books  on  geography.  Thus  stimu¬ 
lated,  he  had  conceived  the  project  of  proceeding  to  this 
No-Man ’s-Land  and  of  organising  there  some  sort  of  colony 
or  state  which  he  would  rule,  while  at  the  same  time  furthering 
the  cultural  and  political  interests  of  his  native  France.  Selling 
his  practice  and  embarking  at  Southampton  in  a  British  vessel, 
he  landed  in  Coquimbo  in  August,  1858,  remained  there  for 
a  year  learning  Spanish,  and  then  entered  Araucanian  territory 
accompanied  by  two  compatriots,  Desfontaine  and  La  Chaise, 
his  “  Ministers  ”  respectively  of  Justice  and  the  Interior. 
Having  established  relations  with  some  of  the  ruling  Araucanian 
caciques,  and  having,  as  he  declared,  satisfied  himself  that  the 
Araucanians  preferred  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  (the  republican 
regime  being  unpopular  in  their  eyes  as  suggesting  Chile  and 
the  Argentine),  he  issued  the  following  Proclamation  : — 

“  We,  Prince  Orllie  Antony  de  Tounens,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  Araucania  is  not  subject  to  any  other  State, 
that  it  is  divided  into  tribes,  and  that  the  interests  of 
individuals  as  well  as  the  general  interest  require  a  central 
Government, 
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“  Decree  as  follows  : — 

“  Article  I. — A  Constitutional  and  Hereditary  Monarchy 
is  founded  in  Araucania.  Prince  Orllie  Antony  de 
Tounens  is  named  King. 

“  Article  II. — Should  the  King  not  have  issue,  his  suc¬ 
cessors  will  be  taken  from  other  branches  of  his  family  in 
accordance  with  the  order  of  succession  to  be  established 
later  by  Royal  Decree. 

“  Article  III. — Pending  the  establishment  of  the  principal 
organs  of  the  State,  Royal  Decrees  will  have  the  force  of  law. 

“  Article  IV. — Our  Minister,  Secretary  of  State,  is  charged 
with  these  presents. 

“  Done  in  Araucania,  the  17th  November,  i860. 

“Orllie  Antony  the  First.** 

On  the  same  day  he  promulgated  a  lengthy  Constitution,  which 
included  provision  for  a  Legislature  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  and  he  formally  apprised  the  President  of  Chile  of 
his  accession  to  “  the  Throne  which  We  have  just  set  up  in 
Araucania  ”.  Three  days  later  he  declared  the  annexation  of 
Patagonia  to  “  Our  Kingdom  of  Araucania  **.  Having  thus 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  state,  Orllie  now  went  to  Valparaiso, 
where  he  spent  nine  months  in  correspondence  with  friends  in 
France,  endeavouring  to  secure  recognition  of  his  kingdom 
by  the  French  Government  and  financial  support  from  the 
French  public  for  the  realisation  of  his  schemes.  Neither  was 
forthcoming,  and  the  French  Press  refused  to  take  him 
seriously  ;  none  the  less,  he  was  determined  to  persevere  and 
in  December,  1861,  returned  to  Araucania,  raised  his  blue, 
white  and  green  tricolor,  and  was  well  received  by  gatherings 
of  the  tribes.  He  took  the  occasion  to  repair  an  omission  of  the 
previous  year  by  instituting  an  hereditary  peerage. 

But  now  the  Chilean  Government  decided  to  take  notice  of 
His  Araucanian  Majesty  ;  an  armed  party  was  sent  against 
him  and,  advised  by  a  disloyal  body-servant  as  to  his  itinerary, 
captured  him  without  difficulty.  For  the  ensuing  eight 
months,  five  of  which  were  spent  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  he  was 
kept  in  prison,  while  various  Chilean  courts  were  seised  of 
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his  case ;  finally,  after  many  changes  of  venue  and  other 
delays,  the  Court  of  Santiago  declared  him  to  be  insane  and 
ordered  him  to  be  detained  in  an  asylum — a  sentence  which 
enabled  the  French  Consul  to  repatriate  the  unhappy  king  to 
France.  His  was,  alas !  no  triumphal  return ;  but  his  reply  to 
the  laughter  with  which  the  Paris  Press  greeted  him  was  not 
without  dignity  or  common  sense  :  “  I  have  been  described  ”, 
he  wrote,  ”  as  an  out-of-work  king,  and  it  has  been  stated  that 
I  could  not  return  to  my  dominions  except  through  the 
intervention  of  the  French  Government.  I  begin  by  declaring 
that  I  love  my  country  too  much  to  think  of  adding  to  its 
embarrassments,  and  I  ask  of  it  no  other  favour  than  to  accept 
at  my  hands  a  colony  endowed  with  a  uniformly  temperate 
climate,  where  epidemics  and  fevers  are  unheard  of,  a  colony 
rich  in  pasturage,  in  forests  and  in  mines.  Where  else  can 
be  found  a  country  offering  such  space  and  opportunities  for 
emigration  ?  Would  an  out-of-work  king  hold  such  language, 
which  has  nothing  of  exaggeration,  as  I  propose  to  show  now 
by  conclusive  arguments  and  to-morrow  by  deeds  ?  What 
matters  the  imprisonment  I  have  undergone  ?  If  I  did  not 
fear  to  be  misunderstood  as  to  the  import  of  my  words,  or 
that  the  greatness  of  the  names  might  compromise  the  justice 
of  the  comparison,  I  would  ask,  in  conclusion  :  *  Were  Louis  XI 
after  P6ronne,  and  Francis  I  after  Pavia,  any  the  less  Kings  of 
France  than  before  ?  ’  The  act  of  violence  committed  against 
me  by  Chile  cannot  affect  my  rights  ;  it  has  only  been  able  to 
suspend  their  exercise.  .  .  .  What  I  am  asking  for — not  to 
increase  my  power  but  to  assist  the  task  of  civilisation  which 
I  have  undertaken — is  the  emigration  of  honest  people. 

”  I  appeal  to  the  disinherited  of  old  Europe,  to  those  whose 
brains  or  arms  are  unemployed,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  place 
in  the  sun.  To  the  first  I  offer  posts  which  will  not  be  sine¬ 
cures  ;  to  the  others  land  which  will  become  their  property, 
together  with  sufficient  capital  to  cover  the  expenses  of  their 
settlement.  It  is  the  case  of  a  crusade  worthy  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  a  crusade  of  ideas  and  work  against  ignorance.  .  .  .” 

Still  determined  not  to  abandon  his  projects,  Orllie  tried  by 
means  of  appeals  for  men  and  money  to  reconquer  his  kingdom. 
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Money  was  scarce,  but  at  last  he  found  a  lawyer  named  Planchu 
who  was  ready  to  share  his  fortunes.  The  first  social  inter¬ 
course  of  the  King  and  his  new  Minister  did  not,  it  is  true, 
augur  any  too  well  for  the  smoothness  of  their  future  relations. 
**  Some  days  after  I  had  made  Planchu’s  acquaintance,” 
writes  Orllie,  “  he  invited  me  to  dinner.  The  meal  passed 
off  without  incident ;  I  was  his  guest.  None  the  less,  I 
remarked  that,  when  dispensing  the  various  dishes,  he  retained 
the  best  pieces  for  himself,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  roast 
fowl,  of  which  he  served  me  with  the  leg  while  himself  keeping 
the  wing.  ‘  Here  is  a  Minister  *,  I  said  to  myself,  *  who 
is  far  from  treating  me  as  a  King.*  ** 

However,  the  pair  set  out  for  Buenos  Aires  in  1869,  eluded 
both  Argentine  and  Chilean  authorities  and,  after  crossing 
the  Cordilleras  and  enduring  great  hardships,  entered 
Araucania.  Despite  an  absence  of  over  seven  years,  Orllie 
was  well  received  by  the  Indians,  and,  had  he  but  disposed  of 
a  moderate  supply  of  arms  and  money,  it  is  probable  that  he 
might  have  maintained  himself  for  some  time  among  them 
and  have  proved  a  real  menace  to  the  Chilean  Government. 
Even  as  it  was,  he  held  on  until  the  middle  of  1871,  when 
increasing  Chilean  pressure  and  the  exhaustion  of  his  resources, 
together  with  differences  with  Planchu,  necessitated  another 
temporary  withdrawal.  But  at  Marseilles,  whither  he  retired 
for  the  time  being,  he  published  a  journal  in  the  interests  of 
his  cause,  bestowed  on  those  prepared  to  defray  the  necessary 
fees  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Steel,  which  he  had  founded 
during  his  second  “  reign  ”,  and  published,  under  the  title 
‘‘  Love-letter  to  marriageable  young  ladies  ”,  an  invitation  to 
share  his  throne.  The  qualifications  to  be  possessed  by  the 
young  woman  were  :  (i)  honesty  and  membership  of  a  respect¬ 
able  family  ;  (2)  excellent  health,  good  character,  intelligence, 
a  good  education  and  good  looks  ;  (3)  the  sharing  of  his  royal 
tastes. 

In  1874  this  indefatigable  man  made  a  third  attempt  to 
establish  himself  in  his  ”  domains  **.  But  this  time  he  was 
arrested  at  sea  by  an  Argentine  man-of-war  after  having  left 
Buenos  Aires  for  some  spot  along  the  coast,  was  taken  back 
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to  Buenoe  Aires  and  lodged  in  prison,  and  was  then  deported 
to  France.  The  unhappy  king  now  at  last  lost  heart  and 
died,  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  four  years  later. 

Orllie  de  Tounens  was  not  a  wholly  ludicrous  personage. 
Some  of  his  schemes  were,  no  doubt,  fantastic ;  but  his  idea 
of  founding  a  state  in  what  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  No-Man  *s- 
Land,  in  a  territory  at  all  events  not  effectively  occupied  by 
any  acknowledged  Power,  was  not  necessarily  hopeless.  Had 
his  persistence,  his  energy  and  his  force  of  character  been 
matched  by  equally  good  fortune,  he  might  have  become  in 
the  end  something  more  than  an  object  of  pity  or  derision. 

Another  piece  of  South  American  territory  of  indeterminate 
political  status  gave  rise  to  similar  incidents  at  about  the  same 
period.  For  almost  two  centuries  prior  to  1900  the  region  of 
Counani  to  the  south-west  of  French  Guiana  was  in  dispute 
between  France  and  Portugal,  and  subsequently  with  Brazil, 
to  whom  it  was  in  that  year  entirely  attributed  under  the 
award  of  an  arbitrator.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  another  No-Man*s-Land,  maintaining  a  chaotic 
existence  as  a  buffer  between  the  two  contesting  parties.  It 
possessed  a  very  small  white  population,  chiefly  consisting  of 
gold  miners,  who  lived  in  rough  wooden  shanties  and  paid 
ten  grammes  of  gold  for  a  tin  of  sardines.  In  1874  a  genial 
Frenchman  named  Prosper  Chaton  discovered  on  a  map  that 
this  territory  appeared  to  belong  to  no  one,  and  issued  a  declar¬ 
ation  to  the  effect  that  he  was  the  owner  of  it — a  declaration 
which  evoked  no  protest  from  Counani  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  never  became  known  there.  One  evening  Monsieur 
Chaton,  who  was  a  gambler,  lost  his  dominions  at  cards,  and 
Monsieur  Paul  Cartier,  who  was  a  better  piquet  player  than 
Monsieur  Chaton,  thus  became  the  second  President  of  the 
Free  State  of  Counani. 

On  the  subject  of  Monsieur  Cartier’s  reign  history  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  silent,  and  Counani  disappears  from  the  limelight  until 
the  end  of  the  eighteen-eighties,  when  some  of  its  white 
inhabitants,  having  failed  to  persuade  the  Governor  of  French 
Guiana  to  declare  a  French  Protectorate  over  the  disputed 
territory,  decided  to  set  up  an  independent  Government  and 
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invited  a  French  journalist  named  Jules  Gros  to  accept  the 
presidency.  Monsieur  Gros,  “  publicist,  Officer  of  the 
Academy,  Member  of  the  Geographical  Societies  of  Paris, 
Rouen  and  Lisbon,  Municipal  Councillor  of  Vanves,  etc.”, 
accepted  the  offer,  and  announced  to  the  world,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Journal  Officiel  de  Counani  that  the  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  had  been  set  up  in  Paris  at 
18,  Rue  du  Louvre.  The  new  President  appointed  a  Ministry 
and  founded,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  an  Order  of  Chivalry 
denominated  the  Star  of  Counani ;  while  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  Dom  Pedro  II,  extended  his  habitual  good-nature  so 
far  as  to  receive  his  rival  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  visits 
to  Paris. 

It  was  not  long  before  internal  Cabinet  dissensions  mani¬ 
fested  themselves  at  18,  Rue  du  Louvre.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  who  bore  the  ominous  name  of  Guignes,  having  been 
divested  of  his  functions  for  insisting  that  Ministers  should 
appear  publicly  in  Paris  in  the  full  dress  uniform  which  he 
had  devised  for  them,  retaliated  by  endeavouring  to  depose 
the  President.  Thereupon  the  President,  who  had  not 
hitherto  set  foot  in  his  dominions,  bethought  himself  seriously 
of  transferring  his  activities  to  Counani,  despite  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  French  and  Brazilian  Governments  had  issued 
an  official  statement  describing  the  establishment  of  “  the 
so-called  Republic  of  Counani  ”  as  unauthorised.  He  formed 
a  syndicate  in  England,  to  which  he  granted  the  right  to 
exploit  the  resources  of  the  Republic,  and  in  August,  1888, 
landed  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana.  Here  he  embarked  in 
a  vessel  which,  he  believed,  was  taking  him  to  his  capital ; 
but,  alas !  her  perfidious  master,  who  suspected  that  a  French 
man-of-war  was  contemplating  pursuit  of  the  President, 
diverted  her  course  by  proceeding,  without  any  further  calls, 
directly  to  London. 

The  spiriting  away  of  Monsieur  Gros,  far  from  bringing 
the  series  of  Presidents  of  Counani  to  an  abrupt  end,  prepared 
the  field  for  a  fresh  crop  of  these  potentates.  The  arbitral 
award  of  the  territory  to  Brazil,  unwelcome  in  France,  was 
equally  unwelcome  in  Counani,  whose  inhabitants  were 
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anything  but  pleased  at  the  advent  of  courts  of  law  and  other 
adjuncts  of  a  regular  administration.  A  French  ex-private  of 
marines  named  Adolphe  Brezet,  who  had  served  in  French 
Guiana,  proclaimed  himself,  in  1901,  President  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  State  of  Counani,  assumed  the  name  of  Uayana  Assu, 
which  presumably  has  a  true  Counanian  ring,  and  issued  a 
Constitution  of  thirty-seven  articles  establishing  various  con¬ 
stitutional  bodies.  Roman  Catholicism  was  declared  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  State,  and  arms,  motto  and  flag  were  not  for¬ 
gotten.  Neither  were  there  forgotten  the  means  of  rewarding 
the  benefactors  and  serv’^ants  of  the  republic,  as  witness  the 
rapid  creation  of  the  Orders  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  Cross 
of  Palestine,  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Help,  the  Military  Iron 
Cross,  the  Order  of  Commercial  Merit,  and  the  Agricultural 
Order  of  St.  Fiacre.  It  was  a  syndicate  for  the  commercial 
development  of  the  republic  that  caused  Monsieur  Brezet  to 
transfer  his  activities  from  Paris  to  London  on  the  day  that  the 
French  courts  were  proceeding  to  an  investigation  of  the 
syndicate’s  financial  operations.  It  was  in  London  that  the 
President  may  be  said  to  have  exercised  to  their  fullest  extent 
his  sovereign  powers.  He  set  up  a  consulate  and  appointed 
a  consul,  whose  first  task  it  was  to  grant  to  his  President  a 
decree  of  divorce  from  his  wife  and  to  unite  him  en  secondes 
noces  with  a  charming  young  Frenchwoman.  Who  shall  say 
that  Monsieur  Brezet ’s  presidential  swan-song  was  not  an 
effective  one  } 

Before  leaving  South  America  let  us  bestow  a  glance  on  the 
Principality  of  Trinidad  and  on  its  sovereign,  James  I  by  the 
Grace  of  God  Prince  thereof.  His  late  Highness,  born  in  San 
Francisco  in  1854  plain  James  Aloysius  Harden-Hickey,  was 
the  son  of  an  Irishman  who  had  made  money  in  the  Californian 
gold  rush.  When  he  was  still  a  young  man  his  parents  established 
themselves  in  Paris,  and  young  Harden-Hickey  entered  the 
French  Military  College  of  Saint  Cyr.  A  kick  from  a  horse, 
which  severely  lamed  him,  nipping  his  military  career  in  the  bud, 
Harden-Hickey  launched  forth  into  social  activities  which 
entailed  his  financial  ruin,  and  into  political  and  journalistic 
activities  which  entailed  his  banishment  from  France.  He 
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now  set  out  for  the  Spanish  Main  in  search  of  further  adventure, 
married  an  heiress,  and  in  due  course  happened  upon  the  small 
island  of  Trinidad  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  large  West 
Indian  island  of  the  same  name),  which  lies  680  miles  east  of 
the  coast  of  Espirito  Santo,  Brazil,  and  was  subsequently,  in 
1895,  to  be  claimed  by  both  the  British  and  the  Brazilian 
Governments  before  being  finally  adjudicated  to  the  latter. 
This  Trinidad,  four  miles  long  by  two  miles  in  breadth,  was 
only  inhabited,  it  is  true,  by  wild  pigs  and  a  few  goats,  but, 
Harden-Hickey  was  not  to  be  prevented  by  considerations 
such  as  these  from  doing  his  duty  by  the  island  of  his  choice  ; 
in  September,  1893,  he  announced  to  the  Great  Powers  his 
elevation  to  its  throne  under  the  title  of  James  the  First.  No 
republics  or  parliaments  for  this  ex-cadet  of  Saint  Cyr!  A 
military  dictatorship  was  the  chosen  form  of  government ;  but, 
lest  intending  settlers  should  be  deterred  thereby,  corres¬ 
ponding  inducements  were  held  out  to  the  enterprising  by  the 
Chancery  of  the  Principality,  established  at  217,  West  36th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Rich  deposits  of  guano  were  only 
awaiting  removal ;  the  treasure  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lima, 
abstracted  from  Peruvian  territory  in  the  course  of  an  insur¬ 
rection  and  understood  to  have  been  hidden  by  pirates  in 
Trinidad  in  1825,  could  not  fail  to  be  found  by  earnest  seekers  ; 
while  for  those  who  preferred  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  principality  from  their  own  homes  there  remained  the 
handsome  yellow  and  red  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Cross  of 
Trinidad,  whose  three  classes  were  bestowed  for  the  trifling 
sums  of  £40,  £80  and  respectively. 

“  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes  ’*  may  have  been  the  reaction 
of  those  to  whom  his  Highness  James  I  addressed  his  appeal. 
The  Principality  of  Trinidad  fell  flat,  and  poor  Harden-Hickey 
committed  suicide  in  Texas  in  1898. 

Among  the  aborigines  whom  the  Annamese  and  other 
dominant  races  of  Indo-China  have  gradually  driven  from  the 
coast  into  the  interior  and  generically  call  Mois,  a  word  meaning 
“  savages  ”,  is  the  tribe  of  the  Sedangs,  a  people  to  whom  a 
picturesque  French  adventurer  gave  a  temporary  notoriety  in 
the  ’seventies  and  ’eighties  of  the  last  century.  Charles  Louis 
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Mary  David  de  Mayrena  was  born  at  Toulon  in  1841,  served 
as  quite  a  young  man  in  a  regiment  of  Spahis  in  Cochin-China, 
left  the  French  Army  in  1868,  rejoined  for  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  and  then  returned  to  Indo-China,  where  for  some  years 
he  lived  more  or  less  obscurely,  exploring,  searching  for  gold 
and  rubber,  and  occasionally  employed  on  demi-official 
missions  by  the  French  administration.  In  the  course  of  one 
of  these  missions,  in  which  it  was  his  task  to  watch  and  so  far 
as  possible  to  counteract  the  activities  of  certain  Germans  whose 
presence  in  the  interior  was  exercising  the  French  Government, 
Mayrena  found  himself  in  the  country  of  the  Sedangs,  who  had 
not  yet  come  under  the  control  of  the  French.  These  Sedangs 
seem  to  have  had  some  sort  of  loose  confederation  of  chiefs, 
whose  goodwill  Mayrena  managed  to  secure  ;  and  his  next  step 
was  to  emit  the  following  admirably  succinct  Proclamation  : — 
“  Art.  I. — The  Republic  of  the  Sedangs  is  erected  into 
a  Monarchy. 

“  Art.  2. — Charles  Mary  de  Mayrena  is  proclaimed  King 
of  this  nation  under  the  name  of  Mary  I.” 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  Mayrena ’s  assumption  of  the 
royal  dignity  was  not  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the 
French,  whose  delimited  frontiers  were  then  well  outside  what 
he  was  pleased  to  consider  to  be  his  dominions.  Indeed,  he 
received,  so  late  as  1888,  an  official  letter  from  the  Governor- 
General  of  Indo-China  congratulating  him  upon  the  success 
of  his  contribution  towards  the  opening  up  of  the  interior, 
while  he  had  also  been  helped  from  time  to  time  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  of  some  of  the  inland  missions.  But,  as  in  the  case 
of  many  another  monarch,  finance  proved  his  undoing.  The 
paper  money  which  he  issued  seemed  somehow  to  be  unable 
to  maintain  its  face  value,  his  Order  of  St.  Margaret  was  not 
very  much  in  demand,  and,  finally,  there  was  a  difficulty  about 
the  signatures  to  certain  bills  of  exchange  which  had  been 
negotiated  by  His  Majesty. 

Mayrena  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  for  the  time  being 
from  the  Far  East.  Via  Paris,  therefore,  where  he  ordered  a 
supply  of  postage  stamps,  he  proceeded  to  Brussels,  where  he 
spent  the  ensuing  few  months  in  raising  money  on  the  mineral 
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worth  of  his  kingdom  and  in  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  his 
Sedangs.  An  enthusiastic  supporter  advanced  him  200,000 
francs,  and  with  this  capital  he  chartered  a  vessel  and  put  to 
sea.  But  his  ship  was  so  full  of  arms  that  she  was  stopped  at 
Singapore  by  the  British  authorities,  who  duly  apprised  the 
French  of  the  circumstances  of  Mayrena’s  return.  This  time 
the  French  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  forbade 
him  to  land  in  Indo-China.  The  disconsolate  king  then 
wandered  about  among  some  of  the  small  East  Indian  islands, 
doing  such  business  as  he  could  with  petty  Malay  sultans, 
and  died  soon  afterwards,  either  from  snakebite  or  at  the 
hands  of  a  native. 

Mayrena  had  rightly  seen  where  his  opportunity  lay,  and  he 
lacked  neither  courage  nor  enterprise.  Had  he  not  been  as 
unprincipled  and  dishonest  as  he  was  undoubtedly  intelligent, 
he  might  well  have  carved  out  for  himself  a  second  Sarawak 
in  the  vacuum  that  had  not  yet  been  filled  by  the  advance 
of  the  French  to  the  Siamese  borders. 

The  potentates  whose  careers  we  have  been  considering  have 
all,  at  some  time  or  another,  been  hard  put  to  it  to  raise  the 
funds  required  for  the  maintenance  of  their  dominions  and 
dignities.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  have  even  had  to  resort  to 
methods  which  brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  police. 
We  now  come  to  two  personages  whose  resources  made  it 
easy  for  them  to  gratify  their  regal  proclivities. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  Europe  was 
amused  by  the  antics  of  the  son  of  a  wealthy  sugar  manufac¬ 
turer  named  Lebaudy,  whose  eccentricities,  committed  under 
the  style  and  title  of  James  the  First,  Emperor  of  the  Sahara, 
added  for  a  while  to  the  gaiety  of  nations.  This  humourist, 
taking  note  of  the  circumstance  that  the  western  part  of  the 
Sahara  desert  was  but  sparsely  populated  and  even  less  notice¬ 
ably  administered  by  the  powers  among  which  it  was  at  all 
events  nominally  divided  (the  “  Empire  ”  lay  mostly  within 
the  Spanish  territory  of  Rio  de  Oro),  considered  it  a  suitable 
venue  for  the  empire  which  he  proposed  to  establish.  Setting 
sail  in  his  yacht  Frasquitay  which  was  well  found  with 
crew,  stores,  arms,  a  Minister  of  State  and  even  an  empress, 
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Lebaudy  proceeded  on  May  23  rd,  1903,  towards  the  coast  of 
Rio  dc  Oro.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  at  sea  he 
issued  an  order  to  his  crew  henceforth  to  address  him  as 
Captain,  a  little  later  in  the  day  as  General,  and  before  the 
day  was  out  as  Majesty,  or  as  Sire.  The  crew,  being  under¬ 
worked  and  well  paid,  raised  no  objection  to  complying  with 
what  they  regarded  as  the  harmless  whims  of  their  owner ; 
and  it  was  as  His  Imperial  Majesty  that  he  landed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Juby  and  proceeded  to  demarcate  his 
future  capital  of  Troja. 

For  the  moment  the  Imperial  family  and  staff  were  accom¬ 
modated  in  tents,  but  a  portable  palace  was  already  on  order 
from  England,  as  well  as  a  portable  stable.  The  stable  was  to 
be  no  ordinary  one,  for  the  emperor  possessed  no  ordinary 
imagination.  His  study  of  Saharan  conditions  had  led  him  to 
the  regrettable  conclusion  that  that  noble  animal,  the  horse — 
albeit  admirable  in  every  respect  in  temperate  climes  and  on 
suitable  soil — was  incapable  of  coping  adequately  with  the 
shifting  sands  of  the  desert ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
patient  and  enduring  beast,  the  camel,  lacked  the  quality — so 
essential  in  the  service  of  Empire-builders — of  speed.  If, 
however,  the  two  strains  could  be  crossed  so  as  to  produce  a 
hybrid  that  would  combine  the  speed  of  one  parent  with  the 
endurance  over  sand  of  the  other,  the  problem  of  Saharan 
transport  was  solved  ;  and  it  was  to  this  end,  namely  that  of 
producing  a  new  animal  to  be  called  “  cha-val  ”,  that  the 
Imperial  stables  were  designed.  Moreover,  the  Emperor,  on 
his  return  to  Europe,  caused  the  following  notice  to  be  inserted 
in  the  European  press  : — 

”  His  Majesty,  anxious  to  encourage  sport,  offers  a  prize 
of  500,000  francs  in  connexion  with  the  forthcoming  racing 
season  at  Troja.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  political  development  of  the 
Saharan  Empire  was  such  as  to  nip  in  the  bud  these  interesting 
experiments. 

Into  the  difficulties  and  litigation  in  which  the  Emperor 
subsequently  found  himself  involved  with  his  staff — into  the 
details  of  the  unilateral  negotiations  upon  which  he  embarked 
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with  the  Government  of  Morocco — into  his  attempts  to  induce 
the  Hague  Tribunal  to  take  cognizance  of  his  claims,  it  is 
needless  here  to  enter.  Pursuing  his  imperial  ambitions  with 
great  fixity  of  purpose,  but  in  diverse  ways,  he  moved  from 
capital  to  capital,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  1903  was 
keeping  his  Court  in  London.  A  relative  of  mine,  lunching 
at  the  Savoy  one  day  in  December  of  that  year,  brought  me 
back  the  following  document,  copies  of  which  had  been 
distributed  by  the  imperial  aides-de-camp  throughout  the 
hotel,  then  patronised  by  the  Emperor : — 

“EMPIRE  DU  SAHARA. 

AVIS  AU  PUBLIC. 


II  est,  par  la  pr^sente,  port6  k  la  connaissance  du  public, 
qu’Ji  partir  du  ler  Janvier,  1904,  le  nom  de  JACQUES 
LEBAUDY  ne  devra  plus  etre  employe  et  devra  €tre 
remplac6  par  celui  de 

JACQUES  lER. 

En  effet  Sa  Majesty  JACQUES  ler  a  renonce  compl^e- 
ment  k  Son  nom  de  famille  pour  se  conformer  aux  lois  de 
I’Empire  du  Sahara  r^glant  I’Etat-Civil. 

Toute  lettre  adressee  k  Sa  Majeste  doit  Tctre  comme  suit : 
A  SA  MAJESTE  JACQUES  Ier, 

Empereur  du  Sahara. 

Quand  Sa  Majesty  est  dans  Ses  Etats,  indiquer  comme 
residence  : 

AU  PALAIS  IMPERIAL  DE  TROJA. 

Quand  Elle  est  en  dehors  de  Ses  Etats,*  indiquer  simple 
ment  la  ville  ou  Sa  Majeste  a  6tabli  Sa  residence. 

Quant  au  refus  intentionel  de  donner  k  Sa  Majesty  Ses 
titres  il  sera  interpr^t^  comme  un  acte  discourtois  et 
entrainera  la  rupture  des  relations  de  Sa  Majesty  avec 
son  auteur. 

Les  nombreux  correspondents  de  Sa  Majesty  sont  pri6s 
de  vouloir  bien  se  conformer  aux  indications  ci-dessus.” 

One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  before 
inevitable  bankruptcy  overtook  him,  was  to  despatch,  through 
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his  “  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  Moor  who  called  him¬ 
self  Tcwfik  Pasha,  a  formal  protest  to  Monsieur  Rouvier,  the 
then  French  Prime  Minister,  against  the  omission  to  invite 
the  Government  of  the  Sahara  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to 
the  Algeciras  Conference. 

The  name  of  Cyprus  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  still  redolent,  despite  recent  unhappy  events, 
of  the  romance  with  which  it  was  invested  during  the  three 
hundred  years  when  the  kings  and  queens  of  the  House  of 
Lusignan  maintained  in  that  lovely  island  what  was  in  effect  a 
continuation  of  Crusading  rule  after  the  Crusaders  had  been 
finally  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land  itself.  What  student  of 
mediaeval  history  has  not  delighted  in  the  romantic  story  of 
King  Peter  I  of  Cyprus,  the  greatest  knight-errant  the  world 
has  seen — has  not  read  with  emotion  the  chronicles  of  the 
struggle  for  the  Cypriot  crown  between  Queen  Carlotta  and 
her  bastard  brother  James — has  not  deplored  the  hard 
fate  of  the  beautiful  Katharine  Cornaro,  the  island’s  last 
independent  sovereign  ?  It  was  many  centuries  ago  that 
this  most  picturesque  of  dynasties  disappeared  from  history  ; 
but,  if  the  reader  will  look  at  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  for  1889 
(he  will  find  the  reference  in  no  other  year),  he  will  see  that, 
phcenix-like,  it  had  seemed  to  rise  from  its  ashes.  For  he  will 
observe  there,  described  as  the  “  head  of  the  Catholic  branch  ” 
of  that  House,  the  name  of  one  Prince  Guy  de  Lusignan,  with 
that  of  his  wife,  the  Princess  Marie,  n^e  Countess  de  Godefroy 
le  Goupil.  In  effect  this  lady,  as  charitable  as  she  was  wealthy 
and  as  wealthy  as  she  was  romantic,  decided  to  resurrect  the 
mediaeval  Orders  of  Chivalry  of  the  dynasty  from  which  her 
husband  claimed  descent — the  Order  of  the  Sword,  the  Order 
of  Melusine  (Melusine  was  a  beauteous  mermaid  and  the 
legendary  ancestress  of  the  House  of  Lusignan),  and  I  know 
not  what  else  besides — and  proceeded  to  confer  them,  in  their 
several  classes,  upon  those  persons  who  were  prepared  to 
subscribe  to  her  charities.  The  Princess  Marie,  it  must  be 
admitted,  did  things  well,  and  her  decorations  were  made  by 
the  best  goldsmiths  in  the  Palais  Royal.  Their  heraldry  is 
accurate,  their  gold,  silver  and  enamel  work  is  beyond  praise  ; 
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and,  even  if  they  were  not  recognised  at  Courts,  or  in  salons 
other  than  those  of  the  Princess  Marie,  they  must  at  all  events 
have  embellished  very  considerably  the  appearance  of  their 
wearers. 

It  might  be  thought  that  in  this  disillusioned  post-war  world 
of  ours,  face  to  face  as  it  is  with  stern  realities,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  the  amiable  triflers  with  whom  this  paper  has, 
in  part  at  all  events,  been  concerned.  That  such  is  not  the 
case  is  proved  by  a  Proclamation,  a  copy  of  which  lies  before 
me  as  I  write,  headed  and  terminated  by  a  superb  heraldic 
achievement.  As  this  document  seems  to  shed  a  distinct 
gleam  of  joy  upon  our  murky  age,  I  append  a  translation,  from 
the  French  original,  of  its  essential  parts.  It  is  headed: 
“  Anniversary  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Domanial  Kingdom 
of  Transcaucasia- Vitanvali  :  Proclamation  of  the  King  to  the 
Transcaucasians,  Georgians,  Caucasians  and  members  of  the 
former  Committee  of  Independence  and  of  the  Foundation  of 
the  Kingdom.”  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention  that, 
notwithstanding  two  fairly  prolonged  periods  of  residence  in 
Transcaucasia,  1  had  never  heard  of  the  Kingdom  of  Vitanvali 
before  the  Proclamation  came  to  my  notice ;  but  I  find  that  this 
circumstance  in  no  wise  robs  the  document  of  its  charm. 
After  recalling  (it  is  dated  Bordighera,  December  5th,  1921) 
that  it  is  a  year  since  King  Louis  I  was  elected  and  proclaimed 
hereditary  King  of  Transcaucasia- Vitanvali,  and  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  kingdom  was  notified  to  all  the  Powers,  including 
the  League  of  Nations,  it  proceeds  : — 

“  Notwithstanding  the  grave  events  which  have  taken  place 
in  Russia  since  this  date,  and  the  arbitrary  arrest  of  your  King 
in  violation  of  the  Rights  of  Peoples  by  a  Foreign  Power 
instigated  thereto  by  a  perverse  and  factious  Minister  jealous 
of  your  independence  and  worthy  disciple  of  Rasputin,  you 
have  remained  faithful  to  Our  cause  and  to  Our  person. 

“  On  the  morrow  of  the  trial  which  restored  to  Us  Our 
personal  liberty  but  obliged  Us,  on  the  25th  October,  1921,  by 
Decree  countersigned  by  Our  Secretary  of  State,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom,  to  repudiate  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Maikop,  Clementine  Faroppa,  whom  we  had 
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thought  worthy  to  be  raised  to  this  title  as  Royal  fiancee,  but 
DOW  recognise  as  undeserving  of  Our  confidence  and  of  reigning 
at  Our  side,  We  have  been  advised  by  a  European  Power  that, 
in  order  to  guarantee  Our  independence  and  to  assure  Our 
legitimate  and  legal  sovereignty  over  Transcaucasia- Vitanvali, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  protected  without  delay  by 
a  powerful  State  capable  of  enforcing  respect  towards  Us. 
Having  therefore  submitted  proposals  for  the  basis  of  a  Protec- 
orate  to  the  British  Government,  under  whose  protection  we 
had  from  the  very  beginning  spontaneously  placed  Our  Royal 
and  Domanial  Government,  We  have  now  informed  His 
Excellency  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  His 
Excellency  the  Marquess  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  that  Our  Secretary  of  State,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom,  Count  Suteroff,  has  been 
charged  with  a  diplomatic  mission  abroad  in  order  to  negotiate 
a  Protectorate  with  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  on  the  lines  of 
that  submitted  to  the  British  Ministers,  in  the  event  of  Great 
Britain  not  giving  a  favourable  answer  to  Our  proposals. 

“  In  order  to  give  to  Our  Secretary  of  State  all  possible 
authority  and  to  reward  him  for  his  mission  so  happily  under¬ 
taken,  we  confer  on  Count  Arnold  Suter  de  Suteroff,  Minister 
of  State  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  titles  of  Marquis  of  Sabeva 
and  Grand  Cross  of  the  White  Eagle. 

“  Our  Ministers  Duke  Alexis  Dokoudowsky,  the  Marquis  de 
Carmo,  Count  Costech  de  Yavorsky,  Count  Nicholas  Grigorieff, 
are  appointed  Peers  of  the  Kingdom  and  Members  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  the  Crown. 

“  I  thank  Prince  Moltchanoff  Kazyne-Bek,  Councillor  of 
State,  who  had  the  goodness,  out  of  friendship  to  Us,  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  Our  ex-fianc^e  during  Our  captivity  on  her 
behalf,  having  been  deceived  by  her  wily  hypocrisy  and  her 
lack  of  heart.  Let  all  Russians  be  reassured  :  she  is  nothing 
more  and  will  never  again  be  anything  more  to  Us.” 

Such  are  the  principal  contents  of  this  remarkable  Procla¬ 
mation,  with  its  tale  of  political  and  domestic  contrarieties. 
Some  people,  we  know,  struck  oil  in  Maikop.  Evidently  Louis  I, 
King  of  Transcaucasia- Vitanvali,  was  not  among  them. 


CURRENT  PROBLEMS  OF  WORLD  ECONOMICS. 

V.— THE  FUTURE  OF  CAPITALISM. 

By  Prof.  Theodor  Gregory,  D.Sc. 


A  BRILLIANT  American  economist,  Professor  Jacob 
Viner,  has  recently  defined  the  task  of  economists  as 
being  “  the  defence  of  capitalism  against  the  capi¬ 
talists  ”,  The  joke  is  a  grim  one,  coming  at  this  moment  of 
time.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  modern  economic 
civilisation,  not  even  at  the  end  of  the  War,  have  the  prospects 
for  the  continuance  of  the  present  order  seemed  on  the  surface 
to  be  so  poor.  Two  years  of  depression  have  seriously 
weakened  the  foundations  of  the  whole  international  economic 
structure,  and  there  are  few  signs  that  the  depression  is  coming 
to  an  end.  The  often-heralded  demise  of  the  Soviet  Republic 
has  not  taken  place  ;  on  the  contrary,  Russian  State  socialism 
can  advance,  making  all  allowances  for  propagandist  exag¬ 
gerations,  some  striking  economic  claims.  For  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  two  rival  systems  can  be  contrasted,  and,  at  first 
glance,  the  advantage  seems  to  be — so  far  as  stability  and 
rapidity  of  progress  are  concerned — largely  on  the  side  of 
the  new  and  revolutionary  order.  The  situation  in  the  world 
of  thought  is  no  less  striking.  In  America,  the  classic  home 
of  the  ‘‘  pioneer  spirit  ”  and  of  ”  rugged  individualism  ”,  it 
is  possible  for  the  Dean  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business 
Administration  to  voice  misgivings  (see  his  Business  Adrift  ^ 
now  in  its  third  edition),  which  are  so  widespread  among  the 
American  business  public  that  his  demand  for  “  Planning  ” 
threatens  to  replace  all  other  slogans  in  popularity.  In  Europe, 
the  Liberal  parties,  traditionally  and  inevitably  the  vehicle 
of  the  capitalistic  system,  are  everywhere  being  ground  to 
powder  under  the  pressure  of  parties  which  are  founded  on 
the  concepts  of  power  and  force  as  the  appropriate  instruments 
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of  proletarian  wellbeing  or  national  security.  In  the  purely 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  Universities,  conditions  are 
not  much  better  ;  on  the  Continent,  the  Universities  are  the 
centre  of  reaction  against  the  existing  order  ;  and  though 
in  this  country  the  academic  trend  of  thought  still  attaches 
virtue  to  the  principle  of  democratic  government,  the  trend 
of  modern  teaching  has  undermined  belief  in  the  ability  of 
the  business  world  to  manage  its  own  affairs  without  the  helping 
hand  of  the  State. 

Nor  does  it  avail  much  when  the  supporters  of  the  present 
order  urge  that  if  capitalism  is  breaking  down,  the  breakdown 
is  due,  not  to  any  inherent  defects  of  the  system,  but  to  the 
circumstance  that  political  conditions  have  arisen  which  are 
incompatible  with  its  smooth  functioning.  The  fact  would 
remain,  and  the  plea  is  in  reality  a  recognition  of  the  fact ; 
for  here,  as  in  other  spheres,  qui  s*exctise  s' accuse.  Moreover, 
it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  apparent  weakness  of 
capitalism  is  entirely  to  be  explained  by  the  emergence  of 
unfavourable  political  conditions.  Part  of  the  weakness  most 
unmistakably  derives  from  errors  and  miscalculations  made 
by  the  leaders  of  the  business  world.  Above  all,  the  inability 
of  the  capitalistic  system  to  defend  itself  against  assault  is 
due  to  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  the  leaders  of  the 
business  world  to  recognise  that  success  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs  is  not  the  sole  requisite  for  an  understanding  of  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  capitalistic  system,  still  less  the  best 
preparation  for  a  rational  defence  of  its  characteristic  virtues 
against  the  critical  analysis  of  its  enemies.  One  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  present  situation  is  that  the  attack  is  much  better 
armed  and  much  better  equipped  intellectually  than  the  defence. 
Capitalism  is,  in  reality,  stronger  than  it  appears  to  be.  A 
discussion  of  the  future  of  capitalism  must  begin,  then,  with 
some  preliminary  consideration  of  what  it  is  and,  still  more, 
of  what  it  is  not. 

II 

The  nature  of  the  capitalistic  system  is  generally  misunder¬ 
stood,  both  by  its  opponents  and  by  its  supporters.  This 
misunderstanding  has  arisen  partly  because  of  the  prevailing 
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confusion  between  the  motivts  by  which  the  participants  in 
production  are  actuated,  and  the  form  in  which,  so  long  as 
the  capitalistic  system  of  production  continues,  successful 
participation  in  the  organisation  of  economic  life  is  validated. 
To  put  the  point  more  concretely,  the  basis  of  the  capitalistic 
system  is  frequently  described  as  the  “  profit  motive  ”,  when, 
in  fact,  remuneration  by  way  of  receipt  of  profits  is  not  the 
typical  form  of  income  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  capi¬ 
talistically  organised  countries,  and  when,  secondly,  those 
who  do  receive  profits  have  been  impelled  to  earn  them,  not 
because  they  have  always  the  same  motives^  but  because  the 
intention  to  make  a  profit,  and  the  successful  achievement  of 
that  intention,  are  the  conditions  for  further  participation  in 
the  economic  scheme.  The  realisation  of  a  profit  is  proof 
that  the  profit-maker  has  successfully  complied  with  the 
rules  of  the  game,  but  it  is  not  the  game  itself.  The  business 
unit  which  fails  to  make  profits  is  eliminated  from  the  economic 
system,  though  it  may  take  a  long  time  to  die.  But  the  system 
does  not  exist  primarily  to  yield  profits,  any  more  than  a 
game  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  particular  method  of  scoring 
by  which  successful  are  distinguished  from  unsuccessful 
players.  All  the  players  must  submit  to  the  rules,  but  they 
may  be  severally  moved  to  play  by  the  desire  for  victory,  for 
prestige,  for  health,  or  even  for  mere  distraction.  So  also, 
under  the  existing  economic  system,  those  who  must  make 
profits  in  order  to  go  on  participating  in  production  may  desire 
wealth  for  a  score  of  reasons  :  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  sake 
of  doing  good  to  others,  for  the  sake  of  power  or  influence, 
or  security,  or  merely  as  evidence  of  success.  The  same 
variety  of  motives  distinguishes  those  who  labour  for  an  income, 
other  than  a  profit-income,  by  working  for  those  who  make 
a  profit.  The  capitalistic  system  cannot  simply  be  described 
in  terms  of  the  motives  or  the  intentions  of  the  participants. 
The  business  man  intends  to  make  a  profit,  it  is  true  ;  but 
what  are  the  conditions  which  enable  him  to  do  so  ?  It  is 
these  conditions  which  in  sum  explain  the  capitalistic  system. 

An  equally  important  cause  of  misunderstanding  arises 
from  the  assumption  (it  really  is  nothing  more)  that  capitalism 
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should  conform  in  its  working  to  the  principle  of  competitive 
individualism.  Defenders  of  capitalism  who  make  this  assump¬ 
tion  are  naturally  not  in  a  position  to  answer  critics  who 
triumphantly  argue  that  capitalism  has  broken  down  because, 
in  fact,  combinations  among  producers  are  of  great  and  growing 
importance,  and  because  the  entrepreneur  in  the  modem 
world  is  ceasing  to  be  the  individual  working  with  his  own 
capital,  and  engaged  in  ceaseless  conflict  with  others  rendering 
the  same  service  or  producing  the  same  kind  of  product  as 
he  does  himself.  Yet  the  continuance  of  capitalism  is  not 
bound  up  either  with  “  free  and  unlimited  competition  ” 
or  with  individualism**,  in  the  usually  accepted  sense.  These 
concepts  applied  to  the  concrete  institutions  of  business  at 
a  certain  stage  of  the  evolution  of  modem  economic  life  ; 
but  that  life  continues  to  be  capitalistic,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  learning  to  be  less  largely  competitive  and  leas 
obviously  individualistic  than  it  once  was. 

Ill 

The  essence  of  the  capitalistic  system  must  be  found  else¬ 
where  :  in  the  subordination  of  the  direction  which  productive 
effort  takes  to  the  influence  of  consumer *s  demand,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  through  an  organically  related  system  of  market 
prices,  and  in  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of 
productive  equipment  to  venture  their  property  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that,  if  they  are  successful,  they  will  make  a  profit. 
Finally,  there  must  be  acquiescence  by  the  Sovereign  Power 
in  these  arrangements,  as  evidenced  by  the  prevailing  state 
of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  property,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  those  who  engage  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  system 
of  production,  and  in  the  avoidance  of  legislative  or  executive 
Acts  which  will  prevent  the  system  from  fimctioning. 

.  It  is,  then,  not  the  mere  existence  of  private  property,  or 
of  the  division  of  labour,  and  of  mechanical  aids  to  production, 
not  even  the  presence  of  competition,  which  explains  the 
essential  nature  of  capitalism.  That  essential  characteristic 
is  the  presence  of  the  free  market,  and  the  subordination 
to  the  demands  of  that  market  of  the  entire  productive 
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mechanism.  This  market  is  an  international  one,  and  through 
it  every  kind  and  species  of  product  and  service  is  brought 
into  competitive  and  complementary  relation  with  every  other 
kind  of  product  and  service.  The  value  of  products  in  the 
market  determines,  in  conjunction  with  the  rate  of  interest, 
the  capital  value  of  the  existing  stock  of  producers’  goods, 
as  well  as  the  price  of  the  labour  and  the  auxiliary  services 
which  have  helped  to  produce  them.  Through  the  mechanism 
of  prices,  producers  draw  their  incomes.  But,  since  the 
magnitude  of  these  incomes  is  affected  by  relative  price  changes 
as  between  one  commodity  and  another,  as  well  as  by  absolute 
price  changes  as  between  two  different  points  of  time  in  regard 
to  the  same  product,  fluctuations  in  prices  determine  not  only 
the  current  trend  of  production,  but  also  who  shall  produce, 
and  what  will  be  produced,  and  by  whom,  in  the  future.  To 
this  market  mechanism,  so  long  as  it  exists,  the  strongest 
and  the  weakest  producer  alike  must  ultimately  submit. 
Further,  since  every  producer  must  obtain  through  the  medium 
of  the  market  all  those  goods  which  he  does  not  himself 
produce,  and  since  the  price  mechanism  adjusts  the  price  of 
every  article  to  the  existing  state  of  demand  and  supply,  it 
appears  that  there  cannot,  in  principle,  be  a  breakdown  of 
the  capitalistic  order.  For  the  market  supply  and  the  market 
demand  are  ultimately  identical,  every  man’s  supply  con¬ 
stituting  his  demand  for  the  products  of  everyone  else,  and 
everyone  else’s  supply  constituting  the  demand  for  the  products 
of  the  first. 

IV 

The  case  against  the  capitalistic  system  takes  many  different 
forms.  Even  the  opponents  of  the  system  nowadays  take  it 
much  too  much  for  granted  that  it  is  efficient  in  the  production 
of  goods  ;  and  even  though  it  can  be  argued  that  the  capitalistic 
system  is  not  directly  responsible  for  the  rate  of  technical 
progress,  the  case  of  the  motor  car,  the  radio,  and  the  cine¬ 
matograph  show  with  what  rapidity,  under  capitalism,  vast 
new  industries  can  spring  up  for  the  exploitation  of  new  in¬ 
ventions  and  discoveries.  But  it  is  the  conclusion  that,  in 
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principle,  a  breakdown  of  the  economic  system  of  free 
exchange  is  impossible,  because  market  prices  are  constantly 
working  to  bring  about  an  equilibrium  which,  more  than 
any  other  argument,  exasperates  the  plain  man,  especially  at 
a  time  like  the  present,  because  it  appears  so  hopelessly  at 
variance  with  plain  fact.  The  truth,  however,  is  simply  this  : 
equilibrium  will  only  be  brought  about  if  the  forces  making 
for  equilibrium  are  allowed  to  work  themselves  out  without 
hindrance.  The  real  issue,  therefore,  is  this  :  what  obstacles 
to  equilibrium  arise  within  and  without  the  system  of  productive 
forces  ? 

A  somewhat  indistinct  line  can  be  drawn  between  factors 
which  delay  and  factors  which  prevent  equilibrium.  Both 
kinds  of  factors  have  in  recent  years  become  of  much  greater 
significance  than  they  were  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
natural  result  that  depressions  (which  represent  a  breakdown 
of  equilibrium)  tend  to  be  much  more  severe.  The  institutional 
framework  of  the  capitalistic  system  has  tended  to  become 
much  more  rigid,  with  the  result  that  a  much  longer  time 
elapses  before  a  change  in  the  market  conditions  reacts  on 
the  productive  mechanism  in  the  appropriate  fashion.  Partly 
in  consequence  of  active  support  by  the  State,  partly  in  order 
to  safeguard  their  own  immediate  interests,  partly  because  the 
scale  of  enterprise  is  altered,  monopolistic  and  quasi-monopolistic 
bodies,  both  of  employers  and  employed,  maintain  prices  for 
their  particular  products  out  of  line  with  the  general  direction 
of  price  movements.  The  consequences  are  lack  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  both  capital  and  labour  :  over-production  in  one 
part  of  the  field  and  under-consumption  in  another.  A  more 
flexible  adaptation  of  prices  to  one  another,  and  of  prices 
to  costs,  would  result  in  a  new  equilibrium  position  being 
reached  much  more  quickly. 

A  further  cause  of  delayed  equilibrium  is  the  much  greater 
difficulty,  in  the  modern  world,  of  forecasting  the  nature 
and  extent  of  demand.  Most  forms  and  kinds  of  production 
involve  long  periods  of  preparation  ;  the  only  index  upon 
which  producers  can  go  at  the  moment  when  production  is 
initiated  is  the  price-level  for  a  particular  product,  and  by 
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the  time  the  enlarged  productive  capacity  yields  its  fruit, 
the  demand  may  have  changed,  or,  what  is  equally  important, 
the  aggregate  increased  output  can  only  be  sold  at  prices 
less  than  those  anticipated.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the 
event,  and  to  pour  scorn  upon  the  “  anarchic  conditions  ” 
which  permit  an  over-estimate  of  demand  to  take  place.  But, 
in  fact,  miscalculations  of  future  demand  are  equally  possible 
under  any  system  which  permits  free  choice  to  the  consumer. 
Two  mitigating  circumstances  may  be  adduced.  In  the  first 
place,  industries  with  a  high  annual  rate  of  depreciation,  and 
supplying  an  elastic  demand,  can  and  do  adjust  themselves 
to  altered  demand  conditions  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time,  so  that  the  actual  degree  of  disorganisation  and  of 
economic  waste  can  easily  be  exaggerated.  In  the  second  place, 
the  failure  of  demand  to  materialise  may  be  due  to  general 
changes  in  the  economic  situation,  t.e.,  general  alterations  in 
the  price-level,  over  which  a  single  industry  has  no  control 
whatever. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  becoming  ever  clearer  that  perhaps 
the  most  important  single  cause  of  lack  of  equilibrium,  internal 
to  the  economic  system  itself,  is  the  behaviour  of  the  monetary 
and  banking  mechanism.  Whether  reform  is  to  be  sought 
along  the  line  of  making  the  price-level  more  stable,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  probably  the  majority  of  those  English  economists 
who  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  problem  of  the  trade- 
cycle  ;  or  whether,  as  the  modern  Viennese  School  insists 
(see,  for  instance.  Dr.  Hayek’s  recent  and  brilliant  book. 
Prices  and  Production)^  salvation  is  to  be  found  in  making  the 
monetary  machine  behave  in  a  more  “  neutral  ”  fashion,  is 
a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  the  technical  experts  to  thresh 
out.  There  is  agreement  on  the  fundamental  point  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  monetary  machine  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
moment. 

The  present  weakness  of  capitalism  is  largely  due  to  the 
prolonged  pressure  exerted  on  it  by  the  falling  price-level 
of  the  last  two  years.  But  that  prolonged  fall  must  itself 
be  largely  explained  by  the  intrusion  from  without  of  a  series 
of  factors  novel  in  the  history  of  modem  capitalism.  Ever 
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since  1914,  public  opinion  has  been  mobilised  in  a  monstrous 
fashion  against  the  capitalistic  system  by  those  very  Govern¬ 
ments  whose  task  it  should  have  been  to  make  the  situation 
clear  to  the  man  in  the  street.  Inflation,  owing  to  the  War, 
led  to  the  absurd  attempt  to  keep  prices  from  rising  by  the 
device  of  proceeding  against  “  profiteering  ”,  as  if  the  business 
man  who  attempted  to  preserve  the  corpus  of  his  capital  intact 
by  charging  enough  to  cover  replacement  costs  was  performing 
a  criminal  act  instead  of  a  useful  social  service.  Rents  were 
kept  dow'n  on  the  one  hand,  and  complaints  were  made  on 
the  other  that  ”  capitalistic  house-building  ”  had  broken 
down.  But  the  War-follies  were  as  nothing  to  the  mischief 
which  has  been  done  to  the  international  capitalistic  order 
by  the  reckless  confiscation  of  enemy  property,  and  the  in¬ 
culcation  of  the  view  that  the  rate  of  profits  and  the  standard 
of  life  in  Germany  could  be  legitimately  reduced  to  any  level 
whatever  (without  any  deterrent  effects  on  productivity)  if 
only  the  Allies  showed  a  sufficiently  strong  and  united  front ! 
And  even  if  these  views  have  been  abandoned  by  the  politicians 
who  put  them  forward  (not,  hoyever,  before  they  succeeded 
in  poisoning  the  minds  of  Europe  for  a  decade),  the  fact  that 
the  same  politicians  have  not  yet  been  able  to  settle  the 
Reparations  Issue  and  the  question  of  Inter- Allied  Debt  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  main  reason  for  the  continued  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  now  persisting,  which,  again,  is  the  cause  why  business 
cannot  and  does  not  recover. 


V 

To  judge  of  the  place  of  the  State  in  the  capitalistic  system 
solely  by  the  errors  it  has  committed,  or  inspired,  is,  of  course, 
to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  the  opponents  of  the  capitalistic 
system  who  condemn  it  without  seeing  whether,  on  balance, 
the  good  does  not  largely  outweigh  the  evil.  The  State  is 
necessary  for  the  continuance  and  fruitful  functioning  of 
capitalism,  and  notably  because  it  provides  a  system  of  law 
and  organises  defence  against  the  internal  and  external  enemies 
of  public  order  and  private  property.  Without  positive 
functions  as  w'ell,  the  modern  capitalistic  order  could  not 
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possibly  survive.  For  there  are  a  whole  range  of  necessary  tasks 
which  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  individual  capitalist  to  pro¬ 
vide  at  all,  or,  at  least,  not  to  the  degree  regarded  as  desirable. 
The  most  obvious  types  of  such  provision  are  public  education 
and  public  health.  Capitalistic  society,  left  to  itself,  will 
only  provide  education  and  sanitary  services  to  the  extent 
to  which  individuals  are  prepared  to  pay  for  them.  All  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  that  some  people — in  fact,  a  great  many 
people — are  not  prepared  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  or  to  pay  as  much  as  is  really  necessary.  All  ex¬ 
perience  also  teaches  that  some  people,  if  left  to  themselves, 
are  not  prepared  to  pay  for  drainage,  water-supply,  and  the 
other  amenities  upon  which  the  physical,  as  distinguished 
from  the  mental,  health  of  urban  populations  depend.  Only 
the  State  can  see  to  it  that  the  necessary  quantity  of  such 
services  is  consumed  by  everyone.  It  can  dissociate  the 
question  of  who  can  pay  from  the  question  of  who  shall 
receive,  which  under  capitalism  are  inseparable.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  State  must  carry  out  the  provision  of 
the  service  itself ;  nor  that  the  State  need  allow  those  to  escape 
all  payment  whose  ability  to  pay  a  price  it  judges  sufficient — for 
it  can  subsidise  private  enterprise  to  provide  the  service  on  the 
desired  scale  and  enforce  payment  against  those  whom  it 
likes.  The  point  is  merely  that  the  State  can  enforce  the 
scale  of  consumption  it  thinks  desirable,  whilst  private  enter¬ 
prise  cannot.  And  some  of  the  kinds  of  things  consumed 
would  not  have  been  consumed  upon  the  desired  scale  without 
the  interference  of  the  State. 

Much  harm  has  been  done  by  the  refusal  of  the 
business  world  to  see  that  a  great  deal  of  the  expenditure 
upon  the  social  services  is  not  only  no  ultimate  drain  upon 
business  life,  but  is  absolutely  necessary  expenditure — as  much 
necessary  as  the  payment  of  the  police  or  the  maintenance  of 
the  roads.  A  population  of  Yahoos  is  not  only  incapable  of 
democratic  government ;  it  is  incapable  of  staffing  modern 
industry  or  of  fighting  a  modern  war.  Public  health  provision 
avoids  later  expenditure  upon  prisons,  workhouses,  hospitals, 
and  the  whole  grim  apparatus  by  which  destitution  in  its  worst 
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aspects  is  relieved.  And,  to  put  the  matter  in  its  most  sordid 
form,  upon  the  continuance  of  such  public  provision  a  whole 
series  of  organised  industries  nowadays  depends.  The  printing 
trade  and  the  whole  of  the  amusement  industries — from 
travel  agencies  to  the  firms  supplying  sporting  requisites — 
would  not  have  anything  like  the  frequent  demand  for  their 
products  if  it  were  not  for  the  joint  activities  of  capitalism 
(which  by  constant  increases  in  efficiency  has  raised  the  scale 
of  wages)  and  the  State  (which  has  utilised  part  of  the  surplus 
accruing  through  increased  production  for  raising  the  tone  of 
life  among  the  great  bulk  of  the  population).  The  practical 
issues  which  divide  individuals — i.e.,  whether  the  expenditure 
might  not  yield  even  better  results  if  the  administration  were 
improved,  and  the  direction  which  additional  services  should 
take — are  less  important  than  acceptance  of  the  principle  that 
some  forms  of  State  service  are  essential  to  industry. 

The  place  of  the  State  as  an  active  factor  in  the  processes 
of  production  has  also  given  rise  to  much  misunderstanding. 
Some  forms  of  production  can  only  be  undertaken  by  or  with 
the  active  help  of  the  State,  for  the  simple  reason,  as  already 
pointed  out,  that  the  scale  upon  which  the  individual,  left  to 
himself,  would  demand  these  goods  or  services  is  less  than  is 
really  required  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  interest. 
This  leaves  one  with  a  broad  field  of  activity,  some  of  which  is 
quite  clearly  unsuitable  for  State  enterprise,  some  of  which 
is  capable  of  being  undertaken  by  the  State  or  by  private 
corporations.  Where  an  industry  is  in  a  rapid  state  of  de¬ 
velopment,  with  unknown  possibilities  of  expansion  and  pre¬ 
senting  many  problems  of  experiment  before  it  settles  down 
to  satisfy  a  known  state  of  demand,  it  is  clearly  unsuitable 
for  State  management — whether  it  is  in  point  of  time  a  “  new  ’* 
or  an  “  old  ”  industry.  Where  the  industry  has  been  reduced 
more  or  less  to  a  routine,  where  unified  management  presents 
great  possibilities  of  economical  production,  where  future 
demand  can  be  accurately  forecast,  there  is  no  prima  facie 
objection  to  State  ownership  and  administration.  The  whole 
problem  of  State  ownership  and  administration,  which  used 
to  excite  such  passionate  feelings,  has  in  recent  years  under- 
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gone  a  striking  change.  On  the  one  hand,  sensible  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Socialist  point  of  view  are  now  themselves 
convinced  that  State  undertakings  should  not  be  put  directly 
under  parliamentary  or  political  control,  but  must  be  managed 
by  the  “  quasi-public  corporation  ”,  so  as  to  ensure  freedom 
from  party-political  pressure,  continuity  of  administration, 
and  the  best  technical  service  which  appropriate  salaries  can 
command.  On  the  other  hand,  sensible  supporters  of  capi¬ 
talism  are  beginning  to  see  that  in  the  industries  organised 
upon  a  large  scale  the  conditions  of  work  for  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  people  employed  in  them  approximate  to  those  in  the 
public  service  ;  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  issue  who  owns 
the  enterprise  as  the  scale  upon  which  the  enterprise  has 
to  be  conducted,  and  the  type  of  market  it  has  to  serve,  which 
distinguishes  one  type  of  business  from  another.  Now,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article  in  this  series,  the 
extent  to  which  large-scale  organisations  are  likely  to  dominate 
industry  as  a  whole  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  the  sphere 
of  relatively  small-scale  enterprise  is  permanently  secured 
for  capitalistic  methods  of  production,  and  even  as  regards 
large-scale  undertakings,  only  those  capable  of  routine  opera¬ 
tion  are  really  entirely  suitable  for  State  administration.  It 
follows  from  all  this  that  the  degree  to  which  capitalism  is 
seriously  threatened  by  the  extension  of  State  enterprise  and 
by  the  activities  of  the  State  has  been  greatly  overrated. 
The  threat  to  capitalism  comes  not  from  the  nationalisation 
of  the  mines,  or  the  electric  supply,  or  the  railways,  but  from 
another  direction  altogether.  The  real  danger  lies  in  an  un¬ 
critical  acceptance  of  the  virtues  of  ”  economic  planning  ”, 
or  the  attempt,  in  the  interests  of  “  security  ”,  to  place 
production  in  a  strait-waistcoat. 

VI 

All  production  involves  some  degree  of  foresight  or  of 
‘‘  planning  ”,  for,  except  in  the  most  rare  instances,  production 
takes  place  in  anticipation  of  demand.  Now,  in  order  that 
no  capital  and  labour  may  be  invested  in  any  direction  without 
risk  of  subsequent  waste  through  lack  of  demand,  what  is 
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really  necessary  ?  It  is  obvious  that  a  thoroughgoing 
“  economic  plan  ”  requires  us  to  know  what  demand  will 
be  in  the  future,  and  that  is  only  really  possible  if  demand 
can  be  controlled  and  if  supply  can  be  controlled.  Planning, 
in  any  real  sense  of  the  word,  requires  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  the  factors  of  production,  and  interference  with  the 
consumer’s  right  to  buy  what  he  likes  and  in  the  quantities 
that  he  desires.  For  this  reason,  planning  is  only  possible 
in  a  communistic,  non-democratic  society.  If  a  single  central 
authority  can  decide  what  shall  be  produced,  in  what  qualities 
and  quantities,  and  can  take  effective  steps  to  see  that  the 
consumer  shall  get  nothing  else,  it  can  solve  the  problem  of 
planning.  As  soon  as  the  consumer  is  allowed  to  pick  and 
choose,  the  producer  runs  the  risk  of  turning  out  either  too 
much  or  too  little.  The  freedom  of  the  market,  therefore,  must 
be  sacrificed  if  planning  is  to  be  a  success  ;  not  only  so,  the 
right  to  introduce  competing  products  and  alternative  sources 
of  supply  must  also  be  interfered  with.  That  is  why  Russian 
communism  is  perfectly  logical  in  making  foreign  trade  a 
monopoly,  destroying  private  enterprise  as  far  as  is  possible, 
and  in  controlling  the  consumer.  A  five-year  plan,  or  any 
other  plan,  is  impossible  without  such  precautionary  measures. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  no  alternative  between  our 
present  “haphazard”  arrangements  and  a  complete  elimination 
of  freedom  of  choice  and  of  enterprise  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
to  reduce  the  degree  of  risk  and  to  prevent  the  present,  often 
grotesque,  disparities  between  productive  capacity  and  probable 
demand  ?  Some  things  are  certainly  possible,  though  whether 
they  deserve  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  “  planning  ” 
is  another  matter.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  to  attempt, 
by  adequate  control  over  the  banking  and  financial  mechanism, 
to  prevent  the  amplitude  of  the  trade-cycle  from  being  as 
great  as  it  is.  It  is  possible,  by  the  use  of  better  statistical 
material,  to  enable  producers  to  realise  more  fully  the  trend 
of  production  and  consumption.  It  is  possible,  by  better 
education  of  the  investor,  to  teach  him  that  a  “  boom  ”  in 
a  particular  industry  or  raw  material  is  the  inevitable  precursor 
of  over-production  in  that  industry.  It  is  possible,  perhaps. 
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to  stop  Governments  from  putting  more  people  on  the  land 
at  a  time  when  world  population  is  ceasing  to  grow  at  its  old 
rate  ;  and  perhaps  possible,  also,  to  prevent  Governments 
from  supporting  valorisation  and  monopolising  schemes  before 
they  know  how  to  stop  the  growth  in  production  and  the  check 
to  consumption  which  such  schemes  engender.  It  is  possible 
to  educate  the  consumer  so  as  to  make  him  (more  especially 
her)  less  fickle  in  his  tastes  and  more  regular  in  his  purchases. 
But  the  hope  that  all  or  any  of  these  arrangements  will  eliminate 
all  the  irregularities  of  production  is  chimerical ;  so  long  as 
the  future  is  uncertain,  an  element  of  hazard  is  bound  to 
remain,  corresponding  in  magnitude  to  the  greater  or  lesser 
novelty  of  the  product.  But  if  business  men  are  not  prepared 
to  run  the  risks  for  the  sake  of  the  awards,  if  they  dream  of 
a  golden  future  in  which  profits  are  to  be  earned  without  the 
uncertainties  of  the  present,  they  have  already,  however 
unconscious  they  may  be  of  it,  abandoned  capitalism  for 
something  else,  and  are  preparing  the  way  for  a  new  order — 
“  Planwirtschaft  ”,  the  “  Fascist  ”  State,  Communism — who 
knows  ?  We  have,  perhaps,  worshipped  Freedom  too  much 
and  Security  too  little  ;  it  is  enough  for  the  economist  if  he 
can  make  it  clear  that  both  are  jealous  gods  who  will  permit 
of  no  divided  allegiance. 
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LET  GO  THE  PAINTER 
A  Chapter  in  Imperial  Development 
By  C.  H.  S.  Fifoot 

The  Imperial  Conference  of  1926,  defining  the  mutual 
relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  declared 
that  “  they  are  autonomous  communities  within  the 
British  Empire,  equal  in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate  one  to 
another  in  any  aspect  of  their  domestic  or  external  affairs, 
though  united  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown  and 
freely  associated  as  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.”  The  language  of  the  declaration  is  emphatic  and 
tends  to  relegate  to  a  convenient  obscurity  the  subsequent 
proviso  that  “  the  principles  of  equality  and  similarity,  appro¬ 
priate  to  status,  do  not  universally  extend  to  functions.** 
Professor  J.  H.  Morgan,  K.C.,  addressing  the  Royal  Empire 
Society  on  November  loth,  1931,  said  that,  when  Lord  Balfour 
pencilled  this  formula  “  upon  a  half  sheet  of  notepaper  ”, 
he  was  writing  English  and  not  law.  The  implication  is 
obvious.  The  genius  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  eschewed 
the  sophistries  of  jurisprudence  and  chose  the  language  of 
common  sense.  Closer  examination,  however,  reveals  rather 
the  craft  of  the  casuist  than  the  candour  of  the  layman.  The 
antithesis  of  “  status  ”  and  ”  function  ”  served  to  reconcile 
aspiration  and  fact,  to  recognise  the  sentiment  of  Dominion 
independence  without  a  direct  denial  of  the  many  limitations 
by  which  its  exercise  was  in  practice  restricted.  It  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  defect  of  political  formulae  that  they  purchase 
a  temporary  acquiescence  by  the  postponement  rather  than 
by  the  solution  of  difficulties,  and  the  present  specimen  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  passage  of  five  years  has  sufficed 
to  upset  the  equilibrium  so  delicately  maintained  by  Lord 
Balfour.  “  Equality  of  status  ”  has  triumphed  at  the 
expense  of  “  differentiation  of  function  ”,  and  the  Statute 
of  Westminster  is  the  result. 
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Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  its  provisions,  it  is 
not  uninteresting  to  pause  at  the  title  of  the  Act.  The  reason 
for  the  choice  is  not  immediately  apparent.  It  is  the  third 
of  its  line,  the  two  earlier  Statutes  of  Westminster  being  passed 
in  1275  and  1285  respectively.  Both  of  these  Acts  ranged 
over  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  alike  in  the  law  of  land  and 
of  crime  and  in  the  cognate  sphere  of  procedure.  The 
most  striking  of  their  provisions  are  those  which  created 
the  practice  of  entailing  land  and  established  the  Assize 
system  upon  its  present  basis.  But,  however  heterogeneous 
their  interests,  there  is  nothing  in  the  earlier  Acts  to  suggest 
an  intimate  association  with  the  subject  of  Dominion  rights. 
The  authors  of  the  modern  statute  would  appear  to  have 
been  influenced,  not  so  much  by  a  recognition  of  political 
continuity,  as  by  a  desire  to  choose  a  title  at  once  grandilo¬ 
quent  and  suggestive  of  a  subtle,  if  dim,  preoccupation  with 
constitutional  history. 

The  Act  itself  consists  of  a  Preamble  and  twelve  sections. 
The  main  interest  of  the  Preamble  lies  in  its  assertion  that  a 
“  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown  ”  is  the  sole  remaining  bond 
of  unity  between  the  “  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations.”  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  passage  of  the 
Act  inevitably  enhances  the  importance  of  the  Crown  in 
Imperial  relations,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  lay  undue 
emphasis  upon  what  is  in  effect  a  gratuitous  expression  of 
loyalty.  The  legal  effect  of  Preambles  was  thus  stated  by 
Lord  Halsbury  in  1899  :  ‘‘Two  propositions  are  quite  clear — 
one, that  a  Preamble  may  afford  useful  light  as  to  what  a  statute 
intends  to  reach  ;  and  the  other,  that  if  an  enactment  is  itself 
clear  and  unambiguous,  no  Preamble  can  qualify  or  cut  down 
the  enactment.”  He  added  the  warning  that  ‘‘  you  must  not 
create  or  imagine  an  ambiguity  in  order  to  bring  in  the  aid 
of  the  Preamble.”  It  must  clearly  be  a  question  of  some  nicety 
for  a  judge  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  language  of  an 
Act  is  sufficiently  explicit  to  deny  recourse  to  its  Preamble, 
but  it  is  safe  to  suggest  that  the  Preamble  to  the  Statute  of 
Westminster  is  likely  to  prove  a  broken  reed  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  may  seek  to  use  it  as  a  weapon  of  defence  against 
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any  undue  exploitation  by  the  Dominions  of  the  powers  which 
the  Statute  affords  them.  A  significant  parallel  is  offered  by 
the  history  of  the  Parliament  Act,  191 1.  The  Preamble  to  that 
Act  declared  that  it  was  intended  “  to  substitute  for  the  House 
of  Lords  as  it  at  present  exists  a  Second  Chamber  constituted 
on  a  popular  instead  of  hereditary  basis  ”,  and  added,  with  a 
somewhat  belated  lack  of  confidence,  that  ”  such  substitution 
cannot  be  immediately  brought  into  operation.”  In  the 
succeeding  twenty  years  many  projects  of  reform  have  been 
introduced,  examined  and  dismissed,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  “  popular  ”  Chamber  remains  a  pious  aspiration  or  an 
empty  threat. 

The  operative  sections  of  the  Act  are  devoted  to  a  removal, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  legislative 
capacity  of  the  Dominions.  Such  restrictions,  as  they  existed 
before  the  passage  of  the  Act,  may  be  grouped  under  three 
heads  :  those  resulting  from  the  terms  of  the  Colonial  Laws 
Validity  Act,  1865  ;  those  depending  upon  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  Dominion  legislatures  ;  and  those  based  upon  the 
royal  powers  of  reservation  and  disallowance.  To  under¬ 
stand  the  purport  of  the  Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act,  it  is 
necessar}'  to  glance  at  the  law  in  force  before  its  passage.  It 
was  the  original  assumption  of  the  English  courts  that  no 
Colonial  legislation  could  be  valid  which  infringed  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  English  Act  of  Parliament  or  of  the  Common 
Law  itself.  The  dissatisfaction  caused  by  these  restrictions 
was  intensified  when,  in  1861,  the  Chief  Justice  of  South 
Australia  invalidated  a  Real  Property  Act  of  that  colony 
because  it  was  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  Magna  Carta. 
In  the  resultant  agitation  the  Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act  was 
passed  to  relieve  the  Colonies  of  so  pedantic  an  interpretation. 
Henceforward  no  Colonial  legislation  was  to  be  deemed  invalid 
on  the  ground  of  inconsistency  withj.Engli8h  law  unless  it 
infringed  the  provisions  of  an  English  Act  designed  to  apply 
to  the  particular  colony  in  question. 

^  By  Section  2  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Colonial 
Laws  Validity  Act  is  repealed  as  from  the  beginning  of  1932, 
and  it  is  declared  that  no  Dominion  legislation  passed  after 
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1931  shall  be  invalid  on  the  ground  that  it  is  repugnant,  either 
to  the  English  common  law,  or  to  any  existing  or  future  Act 
of  Parliament.  It  is  further  declared  that  a  Dominion 
Parliament  shall  have  power  to  repeal  or  amend  any  English 
Act  of  Parliament  “  in  so  far  as  the  same  is  part  of  the  law  of 
the  Dominion.”  These  provisions  will  avoid  the  repetition 
of  such  a  case  as  occurred  in  1925,  when  it  was  decided  by  the 
High  Court  of  Australia  that  certain  clauses  of  a  Common¬ 
wealth  Act  as  to  the  engagement  and  discharge  of  seamen 
were  invalid  as  inconsistent  with  the  English  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts.  But  the  implications  of  the  section  are  not 
confined  to  the  removal  of  such  isolated  anomalies.  The  whole 
question  of  secession  is  raised  in  a  somewhat  inconvenient  form. 

Arguments  upon  the  power  of  secession,  while  they  have  long 
exercised  the  minds  of  constitutional  lawyers,  have  in  recent 
years  been  confined  in  practice  to  the  cases  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  the  Irish  Free  State.  Until  the  passage  of 
the  present  Statute,  it  may  be  submitted  with  some  confidence 
that  no  such  power  existed  as  a  matter  of  legal  right.  The 
legislative  capacity  of  each  Dominion  depends  upon  the  terms 
of  the  English  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  this  capacity  was 
conferred.  Thus  the  Union  of  South  Africa  owes  its  very 
existence  to  the  South  Africa  Act,  1909,  and  the  Irish  Free 
State  to  the  Irish  Free  State  (Agreement)  and  (Constitution) 
Acts,  1922.  Both  Acts  assumed  as  the  basis  of  their  provisions 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Dominions  within  the  framework 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  was,  therefore,  patent  that  any 
Declaration  of  Independence  passed  by  the  Union  or  by  the 
Free  State  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  these 
Acts  and  would  be  null  and  void  under  the  Colonial  Laws 
Validity  Act.  The  abolition  of  the  latter  Act  by  Section  2  of 
the  Statute  of  Westminster,  and  the  power  conferred  thereby 
upon  Dominion  Parliaments  to  “  repeal  any  English  Act  of 
Parliament  in  so  far  as  the  same  is  part  of  the  law  of  the 
Dominion  ”,  would  seem  to  enable  the  Union  and  the  Free 
State  to  tear  up  their  original  constitutions  and  secede  from 
the  Empire.  The  position  of  these  two  Dominions  is  rendered 
the  more  anomalous  by  Sections  7  to  9  of  the  Statute  which 
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specifically  forbid  interference  with  the  constituent  Acts 
of  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  legal  right  of 
secession,  conferred  upon  South  Africa  and  the  Irish  State, 
is  denied  to  the  Dominions  established  in  an  older  and  more 
intimate  period  of  Imperial  relations. 

The  second  limitation  upon  the  legislative  capacity  of  the 
Dominions  is  removed  by  Section  3  of  the  Statute,  which 
declares  “  that  the  Parliament  of  a  Dominion  has  full  power 
to  make  laws  having  extra-territorial  operation.”  The  mischief 
which  this  section  is  designed  to  remove  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  case  decided  in  the  Privy  Council  in  1891.  A  man  named 
Macleod  had  been  convicted  of  bigamy  under  the  provisions 
of  a  New  South  Wales  Act,  which  made  it  an  oflFence  punish¬ 
able  in  that  State  to  contract  a  bigamous  marriage  “  whereso¬ 
ever  the  second  marriage  shall  take  place  ”.  Macleod  had 
married  a  woman  in  1872  in  New  South  Wales,  and  had  (in 
her  lifetime)  subsequently  gone  through  the  form  of  marriage 
with  a  second  woman  in  the  United  States.  The  Privy 
Council  decided  that  the  conviction  must  be  quashed,  on  the 
ground  that  the  New  South  Wales  Act  purported  to  cover 
events  outside  the  limits  of  the  State  and  was  therefore  ultra 
vires.  A  further  illustration  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas 
in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  “  It  is  doubtful  ”,  he  said, 
”  whether  an  Australian  Court  would  have  power  to  punish 
a  person  found  in  Australia  for  having  entered  into  a  con¬ 
spiracy  outside  Australia,  even  if  that  offence  was  to  forge 
Australian  banknotes.”  From  the  beginning  of  1932  these 
limitations  will  cease  to  exist,  and  each  Dominion  will  be  able 
to  legislate  for  all  persons  who  from  time  to  time  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts. 

The  third  restriction,  as  it  existed  at  the  date  of  the  Statute, 
was  contained  in  the  powers  of  the  Crown  to  control  the  passage 
of  Dominion  legislation.  This  control  has  in  the  past  been 
exercised  in  one  of  three  ways.  The  Governor- General  of  a 
Dominion,  as  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  may  refuse  his 
assent  to  a  particular  piece  of  legislation,  or  he  may  reserve 
it  for  the  King’s  assent,  after  due  consideration  by  the  Imperial 
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Cabinet.  If  neither  of  these  methods  is  adopted  and  the 
Governor- General  gives  his  assent,  the  Act  may  still  be  dis¬ 
allowed  by  the  King — again  on  the  advice  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet.  The  power  of  the  Governor-General  to  refuse  his 
assent  to  a  Bill  is  simply  an  application  of  the  royal  right  of 
veto.  This  right  has  not  been  used  in  England  since  Anne 
refused  her  assent  to  the  Scotch  Militia  Bill  in  1707,  and, 
though  there  are  early  instances  of  its  exercise  by  Provincial 
Governors  in  Canada,  in  the  Dominions,  as  in  England,  it  is 
in  practice  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne  herself.  Disallowance  has 
also  been  abandoned  as  unnecessarily  offensive  to  local  sus¬ 
ceptibilities,  but  the  process  of  reservation  has  been  used  at 
regular,  if  infrequent,  intervals,  where  the  proposed  legislation 
was  considered  to  prejudice  grave  Imperial  interests  or  imperil 
treaty  rights. 

The  only  express  reference  in  the  Statute  of  Westminster 
to  the  power  of  reservation  is  that  contained  in  Sections  5 
and  6,  which  destroy  it  in  the  case  of  two  specific  Acts  of 
Parliament — the  Colonial  Courts  of  Admiralty  Act,  1890,  and 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894.  The  power,  however,  is 
included  in  the  Constitutions  of  all  the  Dominions.  It  follows 
that,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
and  the  Irish  Free  State  are  able  to  amend  their  Constitutions 
and  abolish  the  power,  while  the  older  Dominions  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  endure  its  continuance.  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  for  so  invidious  a  distinction,  save  the  somewhat 
doubtful  premise  that  rights  should  be  conferred  according 
to  the  degree  of  importunity  with  which  they  are  claimed. 
But  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1930  declared  that  advice 
should  be  given  to  the  Crown  on  Dominion  matters  only  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Dominion  concerned,  and  that  it  would  be 
improper  for  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
advise  the  Crown  as  to  the  reservation  of  Bills.  As  a  matter 
of  constitutional  practice,  therefore,  the  power  is  likely  to 
follow  the  royal  right  of  veto  into  oblivion. 

The  effect  of  the  Statute,  in  fine,  is  to  remove  all  limitations 
upon  the  ordinary  legislative  capacity  of  the  Dominions  and, 
in  the  case  of  two  of  them,  to  confer  complete  power  to  amend 
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or,  in  the  last  resort,  to  repeal  their  Constitutions  and  declare 
their  independence.  The  result  is  not  unattended  with  in¬ 
convenience.  The  limitations  of  the  past  were  not  merely 
the  manifestation  of  an  obsolete  and  sadistic  parental  authority. 
They  were  designed  to  maintain  harmony  between  the  different 
units  of  the  Empire  and  to  ensure  that  the  isolated  and  pre¬ 
mature  acts  of  any  one  of  them  should  not  imperil  the  safety 
or  prosperity  of  the  whole.  The  removal  of  the  territorial 
limits  of  Dominion  legislation  thus  exposes  the  Empire  to  the 
hazard  of  inconsistent  laws  upon  such  vital  subjects  as  divcrce 
and  criminal  liability.  An  Englishman  married  to  an  Australian 
woman  may  well  find  himself  in  the  future  divorced  for  in¬ 
compatibility  of  temperament  in  Australia  and  still  con¬ 
strained  in  an  uncomfortable  wedlock  in  England  ;  and,  if  he 
subsequently  goes  through  the  forms  of  marriage  with  another 
woman,  he  may  protest  his  innocence  in  Australia  and  languish 
in  prison  in  England.  In  the  same  way,  the  complete  freedom 
accorded  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  enables  her,  by  the 
passage  of  appropriate  legislation,  to  prohibit  the  immigration 
into  her  territory  of  Indian  or  Italian  subjects ;  while,  if  the 
power  of  reservation  is  to  be  treated  as  a  dead  letter,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  Australia  adopting  a  similar  course  with 
regard  to  the  Japanese.  The  resultant  complications  are 
hardly  likely  to  offer  safeguards  for  the  preservation  of  inter¬ 
national  peace,  and,  if  they  are  to  be  avoided,  some  method 
of  inter-imperial  conference,  more  frequent  and  more  work¬ 
manlike  than  that  hitherto  adopted,  will  have  to  be  devised. 

It  is  not  altogether  fortunate,  moreover,  that  the  appearance 
of  the  Statute  should  have  coincided  with  the  deliberations 
upon  the  future  of  India.  In  the  course  of  the  somewhat 
chequered  negotiations  of  the  last  five  years,  hopes  have  been 
offered  to  Indian  representatives  of  the  grant  of  “  Dominion 
Status  The  phrase  is  redolent  of  ambiguity.  Even  in  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  itself  it  is  clear  that  there  are  two  grades 
of  independence — the  full  measure  of  freedom  accorded  to 
South  Africa  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  the  lesser,  if  ample, 
powers  conferred  upon  the  other  Dominions.  To  English 
minds  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  neither  status  can  be  granted  to 
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India,  even  assuming  that  the  manifest  and  vital  differences 
of  sect  and  race  at  present  stifling  agreement  can  be  composed. 
But  it  would  be  too  sanguine  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Gandhi  and 
his  friends  share  so  conservative  an  assumption,  and  the 
contemporary  passage  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster  may 
inflame  an  already  dangerous  optimism.  It  may  well  be  that 
politicians  of  all  parties  will  once  more  have  to  rue  the 
employment  of  ill-digested  phraseology. 

These  inconveniences,  though  they  are  not  inconsiderable, 
need  not  justify  a  condemnation  of  the  Statute.  Its  clauses, 
indeed,  were  implicit  in  the  formulae  of  the  Imperial  Conference 
of  1926.  It  might  have  been  wiser  to  have  left  them  un¬ 
expressed  and  dependent  upon  constitutional  practice  and 
mutual  forbearance.  But  once  the  resolve  was  taken  to  commit 
them  to  writing,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  other  form  they 
could  have  been  drafted.  If  the  Irish  Free  State  was  deter-  ~ 
mined  to  nullify  the  effect  of  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  by 
retrospective  legislation,  it  was  as  well  to  grant  her  powers  to 
accomplish  her  purpose  in  a  more  open  and  more  justifiable 
manner.  So,  too,  if  any  one  of  the  Dominions  is  prepared  to 
secede  from  the  Empire,  a  crisis  will  be  created  which  will 
burst  the  bonds  of  formalism.  The  similar  resolve  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America  forced  an  issue  which  was  deter¬ 
mined,  not  by  Wager  of  Law,  but  by  Wager  of  Battle.  It  is 
at  least  pedantic  to  suppose  that  an  Irish  secession  would  be 
any  the  more  serious  if  completed  by  legal  means  rather  than 
by  force  of  arms,  and  no  Englishman  would,  in  the  last  resort, 
contemplate  the  use  of  war  to  prevent  such  a  step.  The 
Statute,  in  short,  marks  the  culmination  of  political  develop¬ 
ment  within  the  Empire  in  the  same  way  as  the  Representation 
of  the  People  Act,  1928,  marks  the  conclusion  of  the  history 
of  the  English  franchise.  Henceforth,  in  Imperial  as  in 
National  relations,  the  issues  are  economic  rather  than  political, 
and  the  sense  of  independence  may  at  least  predispose  the 
Dominions  to  approach  the  questions  to  be  raised  in  the 
forthcoming  Ottawa  Conference  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
accommodation . 
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By  Julian  Huxley 

ONE  of  the  great  troubles  of  the  present  age  is  that  it 
has  too  many  things  to  think  about.  The  traditional 
attitude  to  religion  is  being  transformed.  Science 
makes  new  discoveries  overnight.  Our  economic  system  is 
cracking.  Invention  produces  new  tricks  and  toys  while  you 
wait,  some  of  them,  like  broadcasting,  flying,  and  the  talkies, 
already  changing  the  outlook  and  everyday  life  of  huge  com¬ 
munities.  The  political  foundations  of  democracy  are  being 
questioned.  Over-population,  birth  control,  eugenics,  open 
new  and  formidable  vistas  ... 

The  pace  is  so  fast  that  we  are  being  constantly  called  on 
to  make  up  our  minds  upon  new  and  difficult  problems,  until 
at  length,  in  a  spasm  of  desperate  mental  indigestion,  we  are 
tempted  to  let  everything  go  hang. 

In  this  welter  of  perplexities,  many  of  them  very  immediate 
and  near  home,  the  problem  of  Africa  has  received  relatively 
scanty  attention.  And  yet  it  constitutes  one  of  the  really 
major  problems  of  the  present  time — a  problem  so  important 
that  no  excuse  is  needed  for  pushing  it  forward,  even  though 
the  stage  is  already  overcrowded. 

For  the  problem  of  Africa  is  the  problem  of  the  future  of 
a  continent.  There  are  only  six  continents,  and  one  is 
uninhabitable,  which  leaves  five.  And  Africa  is  the  only 
continent  the  main  lines  of  whose  destiny  are  not  yet  decided, 
the  one  area  of  really  great  size  and  importance  whose  future 
we  civilised  men  have  the  power  of  moulding  almost  from  its 
first  baby  beginnings. 

Perhaps  I  exaggerate  a  little  in  saying  Africa.  It  should 
rather  be  Tropical  Africa  ;  for  the  strip  north  of  the  Sahara 
is  essentially  part  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  at  the  other 
end.  South  Africa,  too,  is  set  apart  by  virtue  of  its  temperate 
climate.  But  even  when  these  two  pieces  are  deducted,  a 
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huge  area  remains — an  area  of  continental  bulk  and  continental 
importance 

What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  area  ?  First,  it  is 
tropical,  unsuited,  save  in  a  few  isolated  patches,  for  permanent 
settlement  by  white  people.  Second,  it  has  scarcely^any 
history.  Waves  of  black  and  brown  people  have  poured  into 
it  down  to  quite  recent  times,  and  have  been  absorbed  into 
its  dumb  primitiveness ;  but  neither  the  Arabs,  nor  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  nor  any  other  civilised  people,  contrived  to  do  more  than 
make  a  slight  and,  for  the  most  part,  transitory  impression  upon 
it,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  impres¬ 
sion  was  almost  wholly  upon  the  coasts  ;  the  interior  had  been 
scarcely  touched  by  direct  influences  from  outside. 

Thirdly,  it  and  its  peoples  are  truly  primitive.  The 
inhabitants  of  tropical  Africa  range  from  Hottentot  and  Pigmy 
to  Negro,  Bantu,  and  Hamite;  but  in  spite  of  their  great 
diversity  (far  greater  than  is  to  be  encountered  in  all  Europe) 
from  Stockholm  to  Constantinople,  from  Leningrad  to  Lisbon, 
they  have  never  achieved  more  than  the  rudiments  of  civil¬ 
isation.  In  tropical  Africa,  the  plough  is  unknown,  and 
agriculture  must  make  shift  with  hoe  or  digging  stick.  The 
principle  of  the  wheel  was  never  known  there.  The  art  of 
building  in  stone  was  never  learnt  (save  in  a  restricted  region 
of  time  and  space,  near  Zimbabwe).  And  writing,  too, 
remained  undiscovered.  This  last  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
astonishing  of  all.  Yet  we  should  remember  that  even  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  for  all  their  elaborate  civilisation,  had  only 
a  most  cumbersome  symbolism  of  knotted  string,  and  never 
arrived  at  a  convenient  written  language. 

As  a  result,  when  the  white  man  invaded  Africa  in  earnest, 
population  was  for  the  most  part  scanty,  agriculture  was  of 
the  shifting  kind,  communications  were  almost  non-existent, 
huge  tracts  were  still  primeval  wildernesses  of  jungle,  desert 
or  swamp,  the  country  was  parcelled  out  among  hundreds  of 
separate  tribes ;  and  although  here  and  there  fairly  elaborate 
kingdoms  were  to  be  found,  like  those  of  the  Baganda  or  the 
Bushongo,  most  social  organisation  was  on  the  simple  tribal 
level. 
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Fourthly,  tropical  Africa  is  potentially  very  rich.  It 
contains  enormous  mineral  wealth  :  we  need  only  think  of 
the  copper  and  tin  and  radium  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and  the 
Belgian  Congo.  In  vegetable  products  its  resources  are 
almost  illimitable — cotton,  rice,  rubber,  sisal,  millet,  maize, 
cocoa,  coffee,  coconuts,  palm  oil,  fruits,  spices,  are  a  few  of 
its  present  crops  ;  and  as  our  coal  and  oil  become  exhausted, 
and  we  have  to  fall  back  on  other  sources  of  energy,  we  shall 
look  more  and  more  to  power  alcohol,  and  so  to  plants  and  to 
the  vegetative  capacity  of  the  tropics.  Its  scenery  and  the 
fascination  of  its  big  game  will  draw  tourists  in  ever-increasing 
numbers.  And  the  needs  of  its  black  inhabitants,  stimulated 
by  contact  with  white  ideas,  will  keep  many  wheels  turning 
in  manufacturing  countries. 

Upon  this  rich,  tropical,  and  primitive  land,  white  civili¬ 
sation  has  during  the  last  half-century  been  exerting  its 
influence.  The  whole  area  is  now  parcelled  out  among  the 
Powers  ;  no  important  tribe  but  is  now  brought  into  contact 
with  white  ideas,  through  railways,  schools  or  hospitals, 
trading  posts  or  automobiles  or  mission  stations.  The  admin¬ 
istrator,  the  settler,  the  mining  company,  the  agricultural 
expert,  the  evangelist,  are  all  in  their  own  way  contributing  to 
the  ferment  of  novelty,  sometimes  directly,  sometimes  in¬ 
directly.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  was  the  Great  War, 
when  the  blacks  were  confronted  with  the  spectacle  of  white 
men  fighting  against  other  white  men,  and  during  which  more 
natives  of  Africa  perished  than  in  fifty  years  of  the  tribal 
warfare  which  we  whites  were  so  proud  of  having  stopped. 
The  War  put  a  great  many  new  ideas  into  the  black  man’s  head. 

But,  so  far,  there  is  little  agreement  as  to  fundamental  policy. 
The  history  of  Kenya  shows  what  diametrically  opposite  views 
can  be  sincerely  held  as  to  the  functions  of  white  and  black  in 
African  economy.  Quite  different  general  policies  obtain  in 
different  colonies  or  mandates  of  one  and  the  same  Power — 
for  instance,  in  British  territories  in  East  Africa  alone,  there 
are  radical  differences  in  policy  between  Kenya  and  Uganda 
or  Tanganyika,  between  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

When  we  compare  the  territories  of  different  Powers, 
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the  differences  are  even  more  striking.  France  pursues  a 
policy  of  assimilation.  She  makes  light  of  differences  of 
colour  ;  she  allows  African  natives  to  become  citoyens  Franfois, 
just  as  in  ancient  Rome  citizenship  was  a  privilege  to  be 
acquired  under  certain  conditions  by  men  of  any  race  ;  deputies 
from  Africa  sit  in  the  Chamber  in  Paris  ;  the  troops  of  the 
large  black  army  she  raises  in  Africa  are  moved  about  from 
place  to  place  within  French  dominions.  What  with  the  ease 
of  passage  from  France  to  North  Africa,  and  the  progress  made 
in  throwing  communications  across  the  Sahara,  the  French 
have  a  continuity  of  Empire  unknown  to  other  Powers — from 
the  Straits  of  Dover  to  south  of  the  Equator  in  Africa. 

Then  there  is  the  British  share,  characterised  by  good 
administration  in  detail,  opportunism  in  general  policy,  and  a 
sense  of  the  barrier  of  colour  which  may  lead  either  to  an 
admirable  paternalism,  or  to  an  unconscious  arrogance  of 
exploitation.  There  is  the  big  central  region  assigned  to 
Belgium,  in  which  the  richest  areas  are  managed  by  bodies 
combining  private  capital  and  State  control  in  a  curious  way. 
And  there  are  the  huge  colonies  still  remaining  to  Portugal, 
in  which  chartered  companies  still  administer  large  areas, 
and  progress  is  on  the  whole  lamentably  slow. 

When  we  contemplate  such  facts,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves 
why  we  white  men  are  in  Africa.  Is  it  not  time  that  we 
thought  out  some  general  answer  to  this  question  of  our 
function  in  this  black  continent  ?  For  at  the  moment  we  are 
simply  making  of  Africa  a  patchwork,  accentuating  instead  of 
diminishing  the  differences  between  her  various  regions. 

We  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  in  the  international 
sphere  by  thinking  of  India.  Conditions  are  difficult  enough 
in  India  to-day  ;  but  what  would  be  happening  there  if  the 
peninsula  had  not  all  fallen  under  the  control  of  a  single 
European  power,  but  had  remained  divided  between  British, 
French,  Dutch  and  Portuguese  ?  As  Western  ideas  and  the 
spirit  of  nationalism  filtered  through  to  the  Indians,  there 
would  have  grown  up  the  same  difficulties  between  the  native- 
born  population  and  its  white  rulers.  But  events  would  have 
moved  at  a  different  pace  and  in  different  directions  in  the 
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different  territories,  and  each  change  would  have  been  the 
signal  for  the  gravest  international  difficulties  in  Europe. 

It  may  well  be  the  fate  of  Africa  to  become  the  seed  of  such 
international  dissensions.  Do  not  let  us  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  the  African  will  not  in  time  demand  his  share  of 
self-government  as  the  Indian  has  done.  Those  who  knew 
Africa  in  her  old,  untouched  days  are  astonished  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  new  ideas  are  taking  root,  and  every  new  school 
and  road  and  trading-store  promotes  more  change.  The  very 
fact  that  the  African  starts  from  a  lower  level  of  culture  than 
the  Indian  is  capable  of  accentuating  the  rapidity  and  gravity 
of  the  change.  He  has  no  load  of  ancient  civilisation  round 
his  neck,  no  serious  religious  disputes,  no  excess  of  population 
fixed  in  the  ruts  of  old  habits  and  ingrained  superstitions. 
The  difference  between  his  level  and  that  of  the  alien  whites 
is  so  great  that  he  is  inclined,  once  he  makes  the  plunge,  to 
abandon  all  his  own  distinctive  ideas  and  to  aim  directly  at 
a  Europeanised  culture. 

Already,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  notion  of  Africa 
as  a  unity  is  entering  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  only  in  a  very  few  brains  that  this  idea  has  yet  germinated, 
chiefly  in  those  who  have  gone  to  America  or  some  other  foreign 
country  for  their  education.  But  once  it  has  germinated  at 
all,  there  will  be  no  stopping  its  growth,  any  more  than  there 
has  been  any  stopping  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  India  in  the 
minds  of  Indians — an  idea  as  foreign  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Indian  peninsula  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  was  that  of 
Africa  to  Africans  in  the  time  of  Livingstone. 

If  one  colonial  power  thinks  of  its  African  possessions 
mainly  as  a  help  to  its  foreign  trade,  another  as  an  overflow 
for  its  younger  sons,  a  third  as  a  source  of  imperial  man-power, 
then,  as  the  idea  of  Africa  makes  headway  among  native 
Africans,  the  existence  of  such  different  attitudes  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  territories  will  give  the  black  man  much  food  for 
reflection,  and  each  concession  to  the  growing  spirit  of  nation¬ 
alism  will  make  trouble  with  other  colonial  powers. 

|But  the  international  aspect  is  only  part  of  a  larger  problem 
— nothing  less  than  the  raison  d'Hre  of  the  presence  of  us 
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whites  in  Africa.  We  are  there  because  we  are  a  higher  race  ; 
by  right  of  conquest ;  by  virtue  of  our  superior  gifts  and 
powers.  That  is  what  is  usually  asserted.  This  may  be 
true ;  but  let  us  at  least  beware  of  arrogance.  Even  granted 
some  degree  of  inherent  superiority,  that  superiority  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  of  a  great  order  of  magnitude.  A  century  ago,  the 
Dutch  at  the  Cape,  or  the  whites  in  the  Southern  States,  quite 
sincerely  believed  that  black  men  were  separated  from  white 
by  a  great  gulf  which  could  never  be  bridged  ;  they  were 
predestined  slaves,  the  whites  predestined  masters.  Such 
ideas,  though  they  linger  on  in  many  quarters,  are 
simply  not  tenable  to-day.  The  progress,  educational  and 
practical,  of  the  negro  in  the  United  States,  or  of  the  native 
African  where  he  has  had  proper  training  and  opportunity, 
gives  it  the  lie.  White  and  black  overlap  largely  in  regard  to 
intelligence,  energy,  ability  and  character. 

When  we  scornfully  look  down  from  our  eminence  on 
the  primitiveness  of  the  tribal  African  native,  let  us  not  forget 
what  savage  creatures  the  Piets  and  Scots  must  have  seemed 
to  the  Romans,  how  barbaric  were  the  Norsemen  and  Saxons 
in  the  days  of  their  paganism,  and  that  none  of  the  great  human 
inventions  which  we  miss  in  Africa — plough,  wheel,  alphabet, 
or  stone  architecture — were  the  work  of  a  so-called  Nordic  or 
even  of  a  European  race. 

But  whatever  the  degree  of  our  superiority  may  prove  to 
be,  it  is  largely  irrelevant  in  tropical  Africa.  For,  as  I  said  at 
the  outset,  only  a  minute  fraction  of  tropical  Africa  can  ever 
be  anything  but  a  black  man’s  country.  White  men  probably 
cannot,  and  certainly  will  not,  live  and  reproduce  there. 

What,  then,  are  we  doing  there  ?  We  can  regard  Africa 
primarily  as  a  source  of  profit  for  white  countries,  and  the 
African  as  a  source  of  labour  for  the  extraction  of  that  profit. 
We  can  do  this  in  two  main  ways.  Either  we  can  think  of  our 
profit  in  public  terms,  in  the  form  of  the  raw  materials  which 
we  need,  or,  more  cold-bloodedly,  in  terms  of  finance,  using 
African  mines  and  plantations  primarily  as  an  outlet  for  white 
capital,  and  thinking  of  the  raw  materials  as  something 
incidental  to  the  making  of  private  profit  for  individuals. 
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With  such  a  point  of  view,  we  shall  introduce  large-scale 
commercial  companies  into  the  African  wilds,  and  make  of 
the  African  a  worker  for  the  white  man’s  wages.  And  in  so 
doing  we  shall  favour  the  too-rapid  break-up  of  tribalism,  and 
the  dissolution  of  African  social  life  (which  may  not  be  on  a  high 
level,  but  has  certain  admirable  qualities  of  solidarity  and 
continuity),  and  its  replacement  by  a  new  proletariat,  which 
will  differ  from  the  proletariat  of  Western  countries  in  being 
black  and  mainly  agricultural  instead  of  white  and  mainly 
industrial,  but  none  the  less  a  real  proletariat,  dangerous  and 
difficult,  without  form  and  without  traditions — a  submerged 
layer  of  society  crumbled  into  its  individual  atoms. 

Or  we  can  try  to  encourage  the  African’s  own  initiative, 
having  him  work,  wherever  possible,  not  for  wages  but  for 
his  own  profit,  whether  as  trader,  agriculturist,  or  artisan.  But 
even  with  this  idea  in  mind,  it  is  possible  to  think  of  Africa 
mainly  as  an  appendage  to  Western  civilisation,  to  regard  the 
profit  of  the  blacks  mainly  as  a  means  to  promote  their  buying 
powers  and  our  trade,  their  labour  primarily  as  a  method  of 
exploiting  the  riches  of  the  country  as  quickly  as  possible  for 
our  good.  And  in  this  case  we  shall  endeavour  to  westernise 
as  rapidly  as  may  be,  to  take  any  short  cuts  that  lead  towards 
increased  trade,  to  impose  our  ideas  and  our  system  quite 
irrespective  of  Africa’s  actual  past  and  possible  future. 

Or,  finally,  we  may  reflect  that  Africa  is  a  continent,  and  has, 
perhaps,  another  destiny  than  that  of  merely  serving  the  needs 
of  our  present  not  over-successful  civilisation  by  virtue  of  its 
cheap  labour  and  cheap  raw  materials.  It  may  have  a  future 
of  its  own,  like  China,  or  the  United  States,  or  India,  perhaps 
even  like  Europe,  if  Europe  will  federate  itself. 

And  if  so,  we  shall  be  concerned  not  merely  to  ensure  that 
Africa’s  raw  materials  shall  be  useful  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
not  merely  that  African  natives  shall  have  money  to  buy  the 
manufactures  of  other  countries,  but  that  it  shall  have  the 
chance  to  develop  in  its  own  way.  Accordingly,  we  shall  be 
careful  not  to  push  on  too  fast,  for  fear  of  destroying  the  old 
framework  before  having  provided  a  new  one  of  sufficient 
security  ;  we  shall,  wherever  possible,  try  to  utilise  indigenous 
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institutions,  customs,  ways  of  thought,  as  foundations  for 
advance  ;  we  shall  refuse  to  allow  laissez-faire  or  exploitation  ; 
we  shall,  in  fact,  have  before  us  the  ideal  of  the  future  of  an 
essentially  African  civilisation,  wherein  our  ideas  shall  combine 
with  the  qualities  of  the  black  race  to  make  a  distinctive  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  world,  just  as  in  England  Roman  law  and 
Greek  thought  and  Germanic  social  institutions  all  have  had 
their  part  in  determining  the  British  contribution  to  the 
world’s  history. 

Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  last  of  these  three 
possibilities  is  the  right  one  to  aim  at.  The  others  are  blind 
alleys.  Education  and  political  consciousness  will  spread  in 
Africa.  Do  not  let  us  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that  they 
can  be  stopped  from  spreading.  Every  motor-car  and  every 
missionary,  every  book  and  every  road,  every  application  of 
white  men’s  knowledge,  and  indeed  every  white  man  himself — 
all  are  agencies  of  change  and,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word, 
of  education.  All  we  can  do  is  to  attempt  that  the  education 
shall  be  good  and  not  bad,  constructive  instead  of  merely 
subversive. 

As  education  and  political  consciousness  spread,  the 
African,  too,  will  begin  to  ask  himself  what  objective  lies 
before  him.  He  will  speedily  see  that  the  first  two  of  our 
alternative  policies  provide  no  real  objectives  for  him  :  they 
are  objectives  for  the  white  man,  but  not  for  the  African,  who 
is  regarded,  either  crudely  or  in  a  veiled  way,  as  an  instrument 
for  the  realisation  of  the  white  man’s  aims.  And  once  he 
sees  this,  be  it  in  two  or  in  ten  generations,  he  will  rebel 
against  it. 

The  third  possibility,  while  still  allowing  much  benefit  to 
the  white  man,  does  provide  an  objective  for  the  African  ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  alone  has  the  chance  of  permanence. 

But,  to  realise  it,  we  must  set  about  it  in  full  consciousness 
of  our  aims,  and  must  change  our  methods.  In  the  past,  we 
have  allowed  the  chaotic  importation  into  Africa  of  whatever 
white  man  or  white  man’s  idea  chose  to  force  itself  into  the 
continent.  Trader  and  adventurer,  missionary  and  imperialist, 
scientist  and  administrator,  capitalist  and  settler — they  have  all 
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forced  an  entrance.  And  with  them  has  come  a  jumble  of 
Western  ideas — Christian  dogma  of  every  description,  from 
Catholicism  to  Salvation  Army  and  Seventh  Day  Adventism  ; 
contempt  for  the  old  ways;  a  desire  for  riches,  for  book¬ 
learning,  for  a  good  time  ;  the  spirit  of  commercialism  jostling 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  ;  the  notion  of  progress,  of  individ¬ 
ualism,  of  salvation  ;  the  vision  of  orderly  development,  and 
also  the  impatient  wish  for  mere  change.  .  .  . 

If  we  are  genuine  in  our  desire  to  see  Africa  embark  upon  its 
own  destiny,  and  not  become  merely  a  black  appendage  of 
our  own,  we  shall  regard  ourselves  not  as  the  divinely  ordained 
exploiters  of  an  inferior  race,  our  ideas  not  as  necessarily  to  be 
imposed  upon  black  barbarism,  but  as  an  enzyme,  a  ferment, 
which  in  proper  dosage  may  provide  the  stimulus  to  develop¬ 
ment.  But  the  ferments  in  us  and  our  civilisation  capable  of 
acting  upon  other  cultures,  are  many  and  varied ;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  optimist  who  would  proclaim  that  all  were 
good.  Accordingly,  we  have  no  business  to  permit  any  laissez- 
faire  policy  of  promiscuous  importation.  White  men  in 
Africa,  whether  officials  or  private  settlers,  traders,  or  mission¬ 
aries,  should  be  picked  white  men,  whose  energies  should  be 
directed  definitely  towards  the  gradual  and  orderly  self-develop- 
ment  of  the  country.  If  this  be  regarded  as  the  primary  end, 
the  rest  will  take  care  of  itself ;  as  Africa  develops,  it  will  take 
its  place  in  world  civilisation,  and  the  current  of  ideas,  as  well 
as  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles,  will  begin  to  flow 
between  it  and  other  countries. 

This  may  seem  Utopian  ;  but  it  is  not.  There  are  already 
considerable  areas  of  Africa  which  are  being  administered 
along  these  lines  ;  there  exists  a  body  of  principles,  sanctioned 
by  international  law  and  recognised  by  the  Western  powers, 
which  are  capable  of  universal  application  over  the  African 
continent.  These  areas  are  the  Mandated  Territories,  such  as 
Tanganyika  and  the  Cameroons  ;  and  the  principles  are  those, 
embodied  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
govern  the  administration  of  such  territories. 

To  mandated  territories,  according  to  Article  22  of  the 
Covenant,  when  “  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand 
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by  themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern 
world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well¬ 
being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust 
of  civilisation  ” ;  and  the  Covenant  continues  by  referring  to 
the  Mandatory  Powers  as  willing  to  undertake  the  tutelage  of 
the  peoples  of  the  mandated  territories. 

These  principles  imply  administration  by  means  of  so-called 
“  indirect  rule  ”,  based  upon  recognition  of  native  institutions  ; 
they  imply  the  encouragement  of  native  production  in  industry 
and  in  agriculture  ;  they  imply  the  limitation  and  regulation 
(but  by  no  means  the  prohibition)  of  the  entry  of  white  settlers 
and  of  white  capital ;  they  imply  the  provision  of  the  best 
possible  medical  and  educational  facilities  ;  they  imply  the 
subordination  of  all  white  effort,  commercial,  missionary,  or 
administrative,  to  the  one  goal  of  the  self-development  and 
eventual  self-government  of  the  country. 

Here  is  a  code,  recognised  by  the  assembled  nations  as  the 
best  possible  for  undeveloped  peoples — something  simple, 
definite  and  consistent  among  the  variety,  vagueness,  and 
inconsistency  of  other  policies  in  Africa.  If  public  opinion  is 
alive  to  the  issue,  and  the  League  of  Nations  does  not  go  to 
sleep,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  these  principles  will 
act  as  a  standard  to  which  other  colonial  policies  will  gradually 
conform.  A  beginning  has  been  made  with  Liberia ;  but 
other  powers  could  well  follow  suit.  Only  let  us  not  delay  too 
long.  For  change  is  rampant  in  Africa,  and  if  we  are  not 
careful  we  shall  destroy  the  ancient  bases  on  which  alone 
Africa  can  realise  a  stable  destiny  of  its  own,  without 
passing  first  through  a  period  of  chaos  or  even  of  revolution 
or  blood-shed. 


JOURNALISM  AND  LITERATURE 
By  Ivor  Brown 

WE  live  in  a  news-surfeited  world.  We  are  accustomed 
to  news  seven  days  in  the  week  and  at  all  hours  in 
the  afternoon.  We  take  it  as  a  right  that  we  should 
have  full  or,  if  not  full,  colourful  reports  of  all  that  has  hap¬ 
pened,  is  happening,  and  is  going  to  happen.  All  this,  with 
pictures,  delivered  for  a  penny  at  the  door  ;  or  waiting  at 
the  corner  of  the  street ;  or  we  may  have  a  good  deal  of  all 
this,  for  a  third  of  a  penny  a  day,  delivered,  with  less  colour 
and  no  pictures,  but  with  accompaniment  of  grand  opera,  by 
the  way  of  the  microphone  to  the  fireside  armchair.  The 
service  of  news  is  now  so  much  taken  for  granted  that  we  can 
hardly  imagine  that  many  epochs  of  human  civilisation,  busy, 
prosperous,  and  cultured  epochs,  managed  to  get  along  very 
well  without  any  more  provision  of  information  than  could 
be  given  by  the  bill  or  edict  posted  to  the  wall^  the  herald,  the 
crier,  the  messenger,  and  the  common  rumour  of  the  streets 
and  taverns. 

Shakespeare  came  up  from  the  country  to  a  London  that 
had  no  newspapers.  There  were  pamphleteers,  and  there 
was  money  to  be  made  by  poetry,  which  is  not  commonly 
the  case  now.  But  there  were  not  even  the  rudiments  of  a 
modern  Fleet  Street,  and  it  was  highly  fortunate  for  the 
English  theatre  and  for  English  poetry  that  this  was  so.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  quench  the  poetry  in  Shake¬ 
speare  ;  but  had  there  been  a  Fleet  Street,  then  he  would 
certainly  have  turned  to  it,  and  he  might  never  have  escaped. 
For  Shakespeare  was  the  perfect  journalist,  with  an  eye  like 
a  hawk,  a  hand  like  a  racehorse,  always  quick  with  his  copy, 
never  blotting  a  word,  holding  no  strong  political  views,  but 
as  ready  to  abuse  the  corruption  of  the  Court  as  the  stupidity 
of  the  mob,  and  as  quick  to  revile  the  rascal  beadle  and  the 
sin  that  is  plated  with  gold  as  to  denounce  the  gross  habits  of 
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the  “base  mechanicals”.  He  turned  to  the  theatre  because 
the  theatre  was  the  obvious  place  for  a  needy  youth  whose 
head  was  crammed  with  brave  notions,  and  on  whose  tongue 
there  tripped  the  silken  terms  precise.  In  the  theatre  you 
could  get  money  for  these  things  ;  there,  too,  you  might  meet 
strong  and  generous  patrons. 

But  the  young  men  and  women  of  to-day  cannot  storm  the 
theatre.  The  unknown  dramatists  may  be  kept  waiting  year 
after  year.  They  may  get  a  book  published  without  great 
difficulty,  but  the  rewards  of  a  first  book  are  often  so  small 
that  they  scarce  pay  for  the  typing  and  the  agent's  fee.  Books 
by  beginners  are  investments  ;  there  may  be  a  wonderful 
stroke  of  luCk  with  a  first  book  as  with  a  first  play.  The 
Book  Society  seizes  on  Hatter^s  Castle ;  the  world  seized  on 
Joumey^s  End.  But  these  sublimities  of  fortune  are  one  in 
ten  thousand.  Generally  the  author  of  a  first  book  has  to  find 
his  reward  in  getting  his  name  known,  in  collecting  a  few 
reviews,  and  in  using  these  as  a  springboard  for  his  next 
move.  That  sort  of  thing  is  all  very  well  if  you  have  a  private 
income  or  are  working  at  literature  in  the  spare  time  left 
over  from  commerce  or  profession.  But  it  does  not  pay  the 
rent. 

But  journalism  can  pay  the  rent.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
incite  a  general  rush  to  an  overcrowded  Fleet  Street.  The 
profession  is  a  small  one,  and,  owing  to  the  merging  of  some 
papers  and  the  collapse  of  others,  it  dwindles.  But  such  as 
it  is,  it  serves  the  modern  youngster  as  the  playhouse  served 
the  Elizabethan.  It  is  the  nurse  of  literary  talent,  often,  no 
doubt,  a  bad  nurse,  a  clumsy  nurse,  one  who  overlays  the 
child.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  benefits  conferred  by  magazine 
and  newspaper  include,  as  one  of  their  most  important,  the 
patronage  which  they  have  extended  to  the  young  writers 
who  could  not  immediately  support  themselves  as  authors 
and  playwrights.  To  the  more  distinguished  writers  of  the 
past,  as  of  our  own  time,  journalism  has  yielded  an  invaluable 
grant-in-aid.  I  need  not  mention  the  periodical  journalism 
of  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  and  Hunt.  But  the  daily  reporter's  grind 
of  Charles  Dickens  was  important.  It  taught  him  while  it 
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sustained  him.  The  Poet  Laureate  once  attended  nightly  in 
the  office  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  to  edit  the  miscellany 
column,  and  it  is  recorded  that  when  there  was  not  enough 
copy  from  outside,  he  used  to  write  a  poem  as  a  fill-up,  one 
of  those  poems  which  were  afterwards  published  as  Salt  Water 
Ballads,  a  volume  whose  first  edition  value  subsequently  ran 
extremely  high.  Kipling’s  apprenticeship  to  journalism  is 
too  well  known  to  need  comment ;  Shaw  lived  by  criticism 
until  the  world  was  ready  for  his  creation ;  Wells  derived 
enormous  help  from  the  Fleet  Street  of  his  youth.  Barrie 
wrote  leaders  at  Nottingham ;  and  Bennett  edited  a  woman’s 
paper  while  he  applied  himself  to  the  masters  of  French 
fiction,  the  better  to  be  the  master  of  the  English  novel. 
There  was  a  rumour  that  he  had  contributed  a  serial  to 
Chatterbox,  that  splendid  journal  of  the  nursery  which  some 
of  us  may  remember  with  gratitude,  but  he  denied  it.  J.  B. 
Priestley  could  not  afford  to  proceed  straight  to  his  major 
novels  ;  he  had  his  brilliant  journalistic  interval.  Of  course, 
hundreds  of  authors  have  helped  to  keep  the  bailiff  from  the 
door  by  taking  in  each  other’s  washing  in  the  form  of  reviewing. 
Now  I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  journalism  needs  the 
defence  that  it  has  served  as  a  corridor  of  literary  genius.  It 
can  and  must  be  championed  as  a  craft  worthy  to  be  practised 
and  honoured  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  a  social  necessity.  But 
it  has  also  been  a  ladder.  There  is  a  habit,  only  too  common, 
of  referring  to  journalism  as  if  it  were  only  a  shabby  routine  and 
a  discreditable  joke.  Books  are  dismissed  as  “  mere  jour¬ 
nalism  ”  as  if  the  word  journalism  were  a  dismissal  in  itself. 
Naturally,  as  a  journalist,  I  resent  this.  When  I  read  a  par¬ 
ticularly  bad  piece  of  journalism,  some  stodgy  leading  article 
perhaps,  I  say  to  myself,  by  way  of  revenge,  “  This  is  mere 
book.”  In  any  case,  we  have  to  remember  that,  apart  from 
journalism,  Shaw  might  have  starved,  Kipling  and  Bennett 
might  have  been  minor  professional  men,  and  Wells 
might  have  stayed  a  schoolmaster  or  returned  to  the  draper’s 
shop. 

People  who  are  concerned  to  protect  the  glorious  heritage 
of  the  English  language  may  resent  journalism.  Has  it  not 
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created  journalese  ?  I  admit  it.  I  admit  that  the  exposure 
of  the  young  mind  to  the  baser  kind  of  paper  may  result  in 
preposterous  conclusions.  It  is  noticeable  that,  in  the  sporting 
columns  of  the  Press,  the  favourite  word  for  a  scene  of  sporting 
operations  is  “venue”.  If  the  young  are  continually  en¬ 
couraged  to  regard  Aintree  as  the  “  venue  ”  of  the  Grand 
National,  it  is  quite  likely  that  schoolmasters  will  find  Marathon 
described  as  the  venue  of  the  Greco-Persian  final,  the  winners 
“  hailing  from  the  Western  metropolis.”  There  are  two  main 
kinds  of  journalese.  One  is  simply  the  product  of  continual 
writing  and  the  resulting  fatigue.  People  use  a  phrase  which 
was  once  a  striking  metaphor  without  realising  that  it 
is  a  metaphor  at  all.  It  has  become  a  counter  in  the  popular 
script.  Almost  any  day  of  the  week  you  can  read  “  England 
bids  fair  to  become  a  country  of  loafers  ”.  “  Bids  fair  ”  was 
once  a  picturesque  metaphor  from  the  market-place  or  the 
auction  room.  When  it  was  fresh,  it  was  effective.  Now  it 
is  just  nothing  but  a  tedious  synonym  for  “  is  likely  ”.  When¬ 
ever  I  stumble  over  that  poor  corpse  of  a  metaphor,  which 
bids  fair  to  be  about  twice  daily,  I  squirm  with  disgust.  For 
the  body  is  corrupt  and  stinketh. 

Another  vice  of  journalism  is  its  hesitancy.  People  are 
apt  to  think  of  journalism  as  drastic  stuff,  composed  mainly 
in  the  damn-you-ram-you  manner.  But  the  bullying  kind 
of  journalism  is  really  not  nearly  as  common  or  as  tiresome 
as  the  evasive,  tentative  kind  which  is  the  endemic  disease  of 
leading  articles.  “It  is,  accordingly,  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  missed  his 
market.”  To  be  eternally  qualifying  your  remarks  with  such 
adverbs  as  “  apparently  ”  and  “  seemingly  ”  is  the  natural 
refuge  of  one  who  has  been  detailed  to  write  hurriedly  on 
that  of  which  he  knows  exceedingly  little.  When  the  layman 
is  suddenly  ordered  or  commissioned  to  comment  upon  some 
new  pronouncement  of  Professor  Einstein,  he  may  with  some 
justice  fall  back  upon  “  apparently  ”  or  “  It  seems  to  be  the 
case  that  ”.  Some  such  defences  are  a  professional  necessity. 

Journalese,  I  submit,  is  inevitable.  Men  who  are  continually 
writing  fall  back  on  formulae  as  labour-saving  devices.  You 
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cannot  demand  of  them  that  they  think  out  a  fresh  metaphor 
every  time  ;  you  cannot  expect  it  for  the  money.  Accordingly, 
“  bids  fair  ”  bids  fair  to  become  a  permanency  in  the  English 
language.  None  the  less,  I  submit  that  the  entry  to  literature 
by  way  of  journalism  is  a  good  thing  on  the  whole.  For 
journalism  is  both  a  school  of  observation  and  a  school  of 
compression. 

First,  observation.  A  constant  part  of  journalism  consists 
of  reporting  well-known  and  repetitive  events,  such  events  as 
Derby  Day,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat  Race,  Trooping 
the  Colour,  welcoming  the  latest  film-star,  a  platform  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Lord  Beaverbrook,  the  Opening  of  Parliament, 
and  so  on.  Now  the  man  sent  out  to  write  about  these’ things 
naturally  has  to  keep  his  eyes  open  and  his  mind  alert  to 
discover  some  fresh  angle  of  the  all-too-familiar  scene.  His 
up-to-date  news-editor  does  not  want  the  eternal  platitudes  ; 
he  wants  vivid  impressionism.  Everybody  knows  that  there 
has  been  a  record  crowd  and  that,  in  order  to  cater  for  the 
Cup  Final  hordes,  there  were  ten  thousand  beeves  slaughtered 
and  a  million  eggs  laid  ;  that  all  the  sausages  consumed  would, 
if  piled  on  end,  have  touched  the  moon,  and  that  there  were 
also  in  readiness  as  much  beer  as  would  pass  over  Niagara  in 
ten  minutes,  and  thirty-four  acres  of  tripe.  Whenever  the 
Cup  Final  comes  round,  the  news-agency  will  supply  these 
statistical  tit-bits.  But  the  journalist  on  the  job  has  to  create 
the  scene  as  a  novelist  creates  ;  he  has  to  create  freshly, 
quickly,  and  accurately.  He  has  to  select  and  imagine,  and 
he  is,  just  as  much  as  any  author  of  a  book,  a  literary  artist. 
It  was  in  the  reporting  room  that  men  like  H.  M.  Tomlinson 
and  Robert  Lynd  learned  to  observe  and  to  write. 

Accuracy  he  must  possess.  The  author  of  a  book  is  remote. 
If  he  makes  an  appalling  blunder,  he  cannot  be  got  at  and  forced 
to  print  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sin.  In  any  case,  nobody 
cares  very  much  about  blunders  in  books.  But  if  the  journalist 
makes  the  slightest  error  in  fact,  the  office  is  immediately 
deluged  with  corrections.  There  seem  to  be  large  numbers 
of  people  who  devote  their  lives  to  waiting  for  mistakes  in  a 
newspaper^  and  then  writing  in  agonised  protest  to  the  editor. 
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How  we  know  them  all — Astonished  ”,  ”  Vindex  ”,  “  Magna 
est  Veritas  ”,  sitting  in  their  parlours,  surrounded  by  the 
day’s  newspapers,  Whittaker’s  Almanac,  and  Hayden’s 
Dictionary  of  Dates,  pouncing  gleefully  on  the  much-coveted 
error,  and  then  dipping  their  pens  in  gall  to  hurl  confusion 
into  the  newspaper  office.  ”  Littery  gents  ”  are  more  or  less 
immune  from  this  kind  of  persecution  ;  perhaps  one  of  the 
professional  critics  may  be  troublesome,  but  as  a  rule  the 
most  appalling  mis-statement  can  be  put  in  book  form  without 
punishment  administered. 

The  journalist  must  be  accurate.  He  must  also  be  concise. 
He  must  not  waste  time  with  introductory  passages  ;  his  first 
sentence  must  say  something  and  point  the  way  direct  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  It  is  the  common  experience  of  literary 
editors  that,  if  they  ask  a  professor  or  a  literary  pundit  to 
review  a  book  for  a  newspaper  and  allot  him  i,ooo  words,  say 
a  column,  his  article  will  be  a  week  too  late  and  will  contain 
2,000  words,  of  which  the  first  i,ooo  are  so  much  clearing  of 
the  throat  and  waste  of  time.  A  trained  journalist  is  one  who 
rejects  the  notion  of  Immanuel  Kant  that  space  and  time  are 
only  forms  of  our  perception  ;  he  knows  that  space  and  time 
are  stark  realities,  and  behaves  accordingly,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  his  master. 

The  chief  literary  curse  of  our  time  is  prolixity.  I  do  not 
mean  the  sudden  fashion  for  making  novels  run  to  800  pages  ; 
that  will  pass  as  suddenly  as  it  arose.  A  few  really  bad  ones 
will  quite  overcome  the  infection  spread  by  Mr.  Priestley’s 
successes.  The  prolixity  I  refer  to  is  a  more  constant  element : 
the  continual  habit  of  spinning  the  matter  of  a  column  article 
into  the  length  of  a  book  and  then  bumping  it  out  with  large 
type  and  thick  paper  to  look  like  fifteen  or  eighteen  shillings- 
worth  of  literature.  The  type  of  publisher  who  continually 
perpetrates  this  offence  presumably  knows  his  business,  and 
discovers  that  he  can  plant  out  enough  copies — certainly  not 
many — to  realise  a  profit  on  a  short  book  of  imposing  aspect 
at  fifteen  shillings.  As  a  result  he  clears  a  little,  and  that 
satisfies  him.  But,  when  we  remember  that  the  whole  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics — or  all  of  them  that  matter — 
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can  be  put  on  a  couple  of  shelves  in  a  small  study,  and  that  in 
this  tiny  compass  these  people  managed  to  say  nearly  every* 
thing  about  nearly  everything,  then  we  may  sympathise  with 
the  literary  editor  confronted  by  the  verbose  modems.  He 
arrives  at  his  office  one  morning  and  finds  his  entire  room 
flooded  with  fifty  bulky  tomes  which  have  all  arrived  since  the 
previous  evening,  when  he  hoped  to  have  cleared  the  decks, 
and  he  may  very  well  decide  that  this  riot  of  authorship  is 
a  public  nuisance.  The  good  books  are  submerged  by  the 
less  good  or  downright  bad.  The  small,  still  voice  is  shouted 
down  by  the  roaring  of  the  sensationalists.  Every  publishing 
season  sees  a  massacre  of  innocents. 

Therefore  any  entrance  to  literature  which  compels  the 
writer  to  count  his  words  and  come  sharply  to  the  point  is  a 
good  entrance.  Such  an  entrance  is  provided  by  journalism, 
for  in  that  school  havering  and  loitering  are  punishable  offences. 
Of  course,  a  man  may  be  taught  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  ball 
by  his  own  native  wit.  Of  contemporary  novelists,  the  writer 
whom  I  most  esteem  for  pregnancy  and  concentration  is 
Mr.  Somerset  Maugham,  who  never  wastes  a  sentence,  and 
he  was  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  trained  in  the  academy  of  the 
Press.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  journalistically  educated  writers 
are  more  likely  to  apply  the  virtues  of  apposite  compression 
to  their  work.  I  should  cite  as  examples  of  literature, 
strengthened  by  its  journalistic  origins  and  reinforced  by 
exactly  those  merits  natural  to  the  best  journalism,  Mr.  Shaw’s 
prefaces,  an  essay  of  Mr.  Belloc’s,  or  one  of  those  dazzling 
brevities  in  which  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  juggles  with  the 
worlds  of  spirit  and  of  sense  as  surely  as  a  vaudeville  performer 
catches  his  billiard  balls.  It  is  commonly  argued  that  writing 
regularly  and  to  the  appointed  hour  produces  shallow  views 
and  slipshod  work.  Inevitably,  sometimes,  it  must.  But  I 
strongly  oppose  the  opinion  that  the  compulsion  of  the  clock 
and  of  the  place  is  inimical,  on  the  whole,  to  sound  opinion 
and  good  writing.  The  journalist  is,  after  all,  in  much  the 
same  position  as  the  Elizabethan  dramatist,  who  worked 
under  orders  and  on  the  spot,  writing  for  this  or  that  occasion. 
Is  it  maintained  that  Shakespeare  would  have  done  his  job 
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better  if  he  had  been  able  to  retire  for  six  months  to  the  South 
of  France  in  order  to  get  Hamlet  finished  ?  I  doubt  it.  When 
I  meet  an  author  who  tells  me  that  he  or  she  is  not  in  the 
mood  for  work  and  cannot  hope  to  finish  that  epoch-making 
novel  unless  they  get  right  away  to  the  isles  of  the  blessed, 
1  usually  diagnose  affectation,  and  assume  that  something 
pretty  silly  will  emerge.  The  masters  have  usually  faced  the 
task  with  regularity  ;  they  have  set  themselves  a  time-table 
or  they  have  written  at  their  very  best  with  printers  snatching 
the  sheets  of  paper  from  under  their  pens.  C.  E.  Montague 
wrote  in  his  preface  to  Dramatic  Values^  a  volume  of  reprinted 
theatrical  notices  which  is  of  a  quality  to  set  it  beside  the 
best  of  Lamb  and  Hazlitt — 

"  And  yet  for  old  theatre  notices  there  may  be  a  kind  of  excuse.  You 
wrote  them  in  haste,  it  is  true,  with  few  books  about  you,  or  moments  to 
look  a  thing  up  ;  hot  air  and  dust  of  the  playhouse  were  stiU  in  your  lungs  ; 
you  were  sure  to  say  things  that  would  seem  sorry  gush  or  rant  if  you 
saw  them  again  in  the  morning.  How  bad  it  all  was  for  measure,  contain¬ 
ment,  and  balance  !  But  that  heat  of  the  playhouse  is  not  whoUy  harmful. 
Like  sherris-sack  in  the  system  of  Falstaff,  it  hath  a  twofold  operation ; 
‘  it  ascends  me  into  the  brain  .  .  .  makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive, 
full  of  nimble,  fiery  and  delectable  shapes.’  At  least  it  sometimes  gives 
you  that  illusion  ;  below  yourself  in  certain  ways,  you  hope  you  are  above 
yourself  in  others.” 

As  a  working  journalist  myself,  often  condemned  to  im¬ 
provise  upon  the  midnight,  I  know  that  to  be  true.  You  gain 
in  some  ways  by  the  pressure.  And  there  are  some  who 
manage  to  achieve  a  contemplative  calm  and  rare  beauty  of 
a  style  even  amid  the  tick  of  the  scurrying  minutes.  I  refer 
to  the  unsigned  theatrical  notices  in  The  TimeSy  whose  author 
is  Mr.  Charles  Morgan. 

There  is,  fundamentally,  no  distinction  between  literature 
and  journalism,  except  the  temporal  condition  of  periodical 
appearance  and  the  material  fact  that  one  is  printed  with  a 
cloth  cover  and  the  other  is  bounded  by  a  sheet  of  paper. 
People  are  apt  to  sneer  at  daily  journalism,  partly  because  they 
confuse  the  well-considered  work  with  the  mere  gossip, 
partly  because  it  is  available  for  a  penny  or  twopence.  The 
snobbery  of  price  is  a  very  large  and  very  discreditable  element 
in  the  public  opinion  of  this  country.  It  seems  to  be  regrettably 
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true  that,  if  you  give  a  person  something  for  nothing  or  for 
a  mere  groat,  he  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the  stuff  is  bad, 
or  at  least  of  no  particular  significance.  Free  education  may  I 
be  a  social  necessity,  but  the  absence  of  a  price  is  bad  for 
education.  If  it  comes  free,  or  nearly  free,  by  way  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  that  is  a  different  matter,  because  the  scholar  is  a  peculiar 
boy  or  girl  and  is  likely  to  have  enough  intelligence  to  realise  i 
his  luck  and  to  make  some  strenuous  use  of  it.  But  education 
laid  on  like  gas  and  water,  only  cheaper,  suggests  to  the  million  : 
that  school-going  is  simply  a  matter  of  routine,  and  the  children 
are  not  sent  out  to  school  as  participants  of  a  privilege,  but 
simply  got  rid  of  with  a  little  thankfulness  that  they  will  not 
be  getting  in  the  way  at  home  or  running  loose  in  the  street. 

If  children  had  to  bring  their  pennies,  the  parents  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  take  an  active,  if  not  an  intelligent,  interest 
in  their  mental  progress.  It  is  the  same  with  newspapers. 

They  are  so  cheap  that  people  look  at  them  instead  of  reading 
them,  and  throw  them  under  the  railway  carriage  seat  instead 
of  carrying  them  home  to  discuss  a  point  that  has  been  raised. 

Yet  the  amount  of  news  and  views,  of  news  expensively 
gathered  and  carefully  sorted  and  sub-edited,  of  views  covering 
the  arts  and  sciences  as  well  as  politics,  is  really  stupendous. 

The  relative  values  of  a  twopenny  daily  or  Sunday  paper 
and  a  fifteen-shilling  book  make  an  interesting  study.  The 
paper  will  pretty  certainly  contain  something  that  is  fit  to 
be  called  literature  ;  yet  it  is  dismissed  as  journalism,  possibly 
left  unread,  because  it  happens  to  be  a  fraction  of  twopenny- 
worth  of  print  or  the  farthingsworth  or  threepennyworth  of 
a  weekly  or  monthly  review^.  As  in  the  case  of  education,  one 
cannot  simply  say  “  Increase  the  price.”  That  is  not  practical 
politics  in  Whitehall  or  in  Fleet  Street.  But  you  can  ask 
people  to  consider  the  serious  newspaper  as  a  stupendous  piece 
of  organisation,  and  not  to  pass  by  any  excellent  writing  it 
may  contain  as  Bargain  Basement  stuff  simply  because  it  is 
sold  at  a  bargain  price. 

Lord  Northcliffe’s  task,  as  one  of  his  lieutenants  said,  was 
to  find  journalism  a  profession  and  leave  it  an  industry.  News¬ 
papers  are  now  bought  and  sold  like  factories,  and  their  shares 
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are  publicly  quoted  and  gambled  in  like  any  other  counter 
of  the  industrial  securities  market.  Just  as  the  drama  is  not 
only  an  art  but  a  section  of  an  industry,  the  industry  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  so  journalism  is  both  a  craft  with  high  traditions 
and  a  branch  of  ordinary  commerce.  English  journalism  did 
indeed  begin  as  the  commercial  salesmanship  of  minor  sen¬ 
sations.  Shortly  after  Shakespeare’s  death  a  stationer  called 
Nathaniel  Butter,  who  had  done  something  for  glory  as  the 
publisher  of  King  Lear^  and  part  of  Chapman’s  Horner^  and 
a  much-travelled  gossip  called  Captain  Gainford,  founded 
the  Weekly  Courant,  and  prospered  by  gathering  in  and 
brightly  editing  strange  stories  of  here  and  there.  Journalism, 
be  it  noted,  begins  as  stunt  journalism,  and  the  whole  game 
was  smartly  satirised  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  comedy.  The 
Staple  of  News.  As  Mr.  Eric  Linklater  reminds  us  in  his  lively 
study  of  Ben  Jonson  and  King  James  : 

"  The  third  act  of  Ben’s  comedy  showed  a  newspaper  office  conducted 
by  a  staff  that  included  an  unmistakable  caricature  of  Butter,  a  barber, 
a  court  parasite,  and  one  or  two  other  semi-professional  gossips.  Distin¬ 
guished  visitors  arrive  and  are  treated  to  samples  of  the  day’s  latest  news. 
They  are  told  that  the  King  of  Spain  has  been  elected  Pope,  that  Galileo 
has  invented  a  fatal  ray  to  burn  up  enemy  shipping,  and  the  Dutch  possess 
a  mechanical  eel  for  submarine  warfare.  Then  the  office  is  invaded  by  a 
throng  of  Puritan  customers  eager  for  ecclesiastical  news,  and  they  are 
told,  for  sixpence  an  item  or  so,  that  the  coming  of  the  prophet  Baal  is  now 
momentarily  expected,  and  that  the  Grand  Turk  will  shortly  celebrate 
his  conversion  to  Christianity  by  a  visit  to  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Amsterdam.” 

But  the  services  of  journalism  to  English  letters  were  later 
to  become  of  signal  importance  through  Defoe’s  Review  (1704) 
and  the  Taller  and  Spectator ^  which  followed  a  few  years 
later  and  were  the  source  of  the  copious  magazines  and 
miscellanies.  The  Gentleman's  Journal y  born  as  early  as 
1691,  had  Dry  den,  Congreve,  and  Purcell  for  contributors. 
Nathaniel  Butter  was  the  originator  of  the  industry  ;  Defoe, 
Addison,  and  Steele  founded  the  profession. 

That  this  profession  has  been  a  patron  of  the  neJdy  author 
and  a  great  source  of  literary  recruitment,  I  have  already 
urged.  And  I  would  further  urge  that  all  those  who  care 
about  the  English  language  should  realise  their  responsibility 
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in  the  support  of  journalism.  Owing  to  the  high  cost  of 
printing,  paper,  and  distribution,  it  is  extremely  difficult  now 
to  maintain  a  small  independent  journal ;  but  that  such 
journals  should  be  able  to  exist,  if  not  to  flourish,  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance.  It  is  there  that  the  newcomer 
can  get  his  chance  ;  the  rewards  are  small  and  possibly  non¬ 
existent,  but  the  young  writer  has  liberty  and  opportunity. 
Now  it  is  surely  deplorable  that  the  middle-class  public,  who 
can  very  easily  afford  the  twopence  or  sixpence  or  possibly 
the  shillings  demanded,  should  be  so  shy  of  buying  anything 
of  this  kind.  The  English  people  are  not  stingy  ;  they  have 
paid  off  nearly  everybody’s  war-debt  but  their  own  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  books  and  papers,  they  certainly  behave 
queerly.  They  will  pay  quite  a  lot  for  entertainment,  as  much 
as  fifteen  shillings  for  a  stall ;  but  the  person  who  spends 
five  shillings  on  a  box  of  chocolates  as  a  matter  of  course 
would  be  horrified  at  the  notion  of  spending  as  much  on  a 
book.  Books  are  hired,  borrowed,  stolen,  or,  more  commonly, 
omitted  altogether.  And  so  with  journals.  The  sixpenny 
weekly  reviews  in  this  country  do  not,  I  suppose,  sell  50,000 
copies  a  week  between  the  lot  of  them,  and  a  huge  section  of 
that  modest  sale  is  to  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  or  to  over¬ 
seas  readers.  Yet  the  potential  purchasing  public — that  is,  the 
number  of  those  who  have  enough  intelligence  to  understand 
what  is  written  and  can  easily  afford  what  is,  after  all,  only  the 
price  of  ten  cigarettes  once  a  week — must  run  into  several 
millions. 

Before  the  War,  newspapers  of  this  kind  were  always  popping 
up  ;  that  they  often  popped  down  again  is  true ;  but  they 
came  and  stayed  awhile.  They  evoked  the  rising  talent ; 
they  acted  towards  writing  as  the  playgoing  nobles  acted 
towards  the  Elizabethan  theatre.  The  parallel  between  drama 
and  journalism  has  been  stressed  already  in  my  observations 
on  the  profession  and  the  industry,  and  it  is  worth  another 
glance.  As  a  counter  to  the  mechanization  of  the  theatre  by 
the  kinema  and  the  disappearance  or  decay  of  the  touring 
company,  there  has  risen  up  all  over  the  country  a  little  theatre 
movement,  sometimes  purely  amateur,  sometimes  professional. 
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often  developing  from  an  amateur  group  to  a  permanent, 
professional  repertory.  The  idea  is  to  sustain  the  local  voice, 
the  small  voice,  the  human  voice,  in  a  world  of  unified, 
mechanised  shouting  and  braying.  I  suggest  that  we  want 
a  Little  Journalism  movement  as  well  as  a  Little  Theatre 
movement,  the  little  journalism  to  be  the  voice  of  the  few 
speaking  to  those  who  are  not  magnetised  and  mesmerised 
by  a  clamour  about  net  sales  of  two  millions  and  the  consequent 
financial  ability  to  hire  the  big  guns  of  the  fiction  world  to  write 
cheery  little  essays  on  the  Nature  of  God — these  to  be  sand¬ 
wiched  among  the  details  of  the  latest  and  loathliest  murder. 
Big  journalism  hands  out  considerable  prizes,  but  not,  as  a 
rule,  for  literature.  It  has  its  own  ends  and  its  own  high 
standards  of  efficiency.  But  the  sweetening  and  enrichment  of 
the  common  life  by  wise  and  witty  criticism  of  social  habits 
and  by  informed  criticism  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  it  does  not 
conceive  to  be  its  business.  The  minor  organs  do  that.  They 
have  ever  been,  since  the  times  of  Defoe,  Steele,  and  Addison, 
the  nurses  of  the  literature  which  was  later  to  lie  in  glory 
between  covers.  The  big  journalism  is  a  legitimate  industry 
in  the  commercial  scramble  ;  the  little  journalism  is  a  social 
necessity  in  a  civilised  community.  It  is  our  duty  and  our 
advantage  to  remember  its  past,  to  consider  its  present,  and 
to  foster  its  future. 


CATALONIA’S  CHARTER  OF  FREEDOM 


By  Catherine  Moran 

These  weeks  are  of  transcendental  importance  for  the 
future  of  Spain.  As  two  of  her  leading  contemporary 
philosophers  recently  declared,  “  Spain  will  set  an 
example  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  or  will  deserve  ignominy. 
Such  is  the  tragic  alternative  on  which  depends  the  verdict 
of  history.” 

The  situation  has  been  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  Not  only 
has  a  precariously  situated  Provisional  Government  been 
obliged  to  face  the  difficulties  engendered  by  a  world-wide 
economic  and  financial  crisis,  but  problems  affecting  the  whole 
framework  of  the  country  have  had  to  be  faced,  and  steps 
taken  with  every  urgency  to  find  a  solution  amid  the  delicate 
intricacies  which  complicate  their  settlement. 

Ever  since  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  on  July  14th,  a  continual 
succession  of  strikes.  Labour  disputes,  agitations  and  violent 
outbreaks  have  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
hampering  it  in  its  efforts  to  deal  with  the  creative  measures 
which  must  needs  be  drawn  up  within  a  limited  time.  It 
was  the  pious  hope  of  S.  Fernando  de  los  Rios,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  that  the  autumn  sowing  might  have  been  also  the  sowing 
of  the  carefully  prepared  seeds  of  a  new  national  agrarian  life. 
But,  before  this  can  be,  the  new  land  law  which  has  been 
framed  after  prolonged  study  must  be  debated  and  passed 
by  Parliament  and  carried  into  effect.  Spain  is  an  agricultural 
country,  and  the  agrarian  unrest  and  the  very  critical  situation 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  make  it  imperative  that  the 
anomalies  and  abuses  of  the  system  of  land  tenure  be  remedied 
without  delay. 

Again,  Spain  is  a  Catholic  country,  and  on  the  relationship 
of  Church  and  State  much  will  depend,  not  only  in  so  far  as 
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the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  are  concerned,  but  also 
with  regard  to  her  international  prestige,  inasmuch  as  rela¬ 
tions  with  Rome  must  from  one  standpoint  be  considered  as 
relations  with  a  universal  power. 

Further,  there  are  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  clash 
of  ideas  and  interests  in  the  Labour  world,  which  call  for 
legislative  adjustment  and  are  increasing  and  spreading  to  an 
alarming  extent  as  their  settlement  is  postponed. 

Added  to  all  this  are  the  vital  problems  presented  by 
the  Catalonian  claims.  The  question  of  Catalonia,  which 
must  include  that  of  the  local  aspirations  in  Galicia  and  the 
Basque  Provinces,  is  of  predominant  importance  at  the  present 
juncture,  since  upon  it  the  whole  form  and  character  of  the 
Spanish  Republic  depend.  The  decision  taken  by  the  Cortes, 
that  Spain  shall  be  a  unitary  State  within  the  boundaries  of 
which  there  will  be  room  for  regional  autonomy,  brings  up 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  demands  drawn  up  in  the 
local  statutes  may  find  satisfaction  within  the  framework  of  a 
unitary  system. 

Catalonia,  however,  declares  she  will  not  tolerate  a  unitary 
regime,  which  to  her  would  merely  signify  the  continuance  of 
a  system  in  which  the  development  of  her  regional  life  has 
been  persistently  prevented. 

This  regional  life  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  country  at 
large.  The  very  distinct  characteristics  which  differentiate 
the  various  parts  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  are  but  a  counter¬ 
part  to  the  marked  variety  of  its  geographical  features,  and  are 
to  a  great  extent  an  outcome  of  these.  The  failure  to  take 
these  differences  into  account,  the  attempts  to  choke  natural 
expressions  of  local  life,  far  from  contributing  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  strong  centralised  Government,  have  only 
succeeded  in  sapping  the  very  springs  of  national  vitality, 
leaving  the  people  apathetic  and  indifferent  and  the  country 
an  amorphous,  disjointed  whole.  The  fostering  of  local 
institutions,  and  the  granting  of  freedom  to  the  regions  to 
evolve  along  their  own  lines,  will  give  form  and  structure  to 
the  administration  by  providing  it  with  a  backbone  of  interest 
and  consciousness  which  it  now  lacks.  The  word  which  has 
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been  used  to  describe  the  process  is  vertebrae.  Such  is  the 
standpoint  of  Catalonia  in  putting  forward  her  demands  for 
autonomy. 

The  immense  victory  secured  for  the  Statute  at  the  refer¬ 
endum  on  August  2nd,  was,  in  the  words  of  Sr.  Ventura  y 
Gassols,  “  a  vote  of  approval  in  favour  not  only  of  the  Catalan 
Republic  but  also  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Spain.”  In 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  alleged  to  the  contrary,  Catalonia 
does  not  wish  the  liberties  she  demands  for  herself  to  be 
granted  to  her  to  the  exclusion  of  other  provinces  which  may 
desire  them.  Thus  there  were,  amid  the  exultant  crowd 
which  poured  into  the  streets  and  squares  of  Barcelona  when 
the  result  of  the  plebiscite  was  made  known,  groups  of  Basques 
and  Galicians,  representing  the  other  regions  that  possess  a 
marked  individuality  and  demand  the  means  of  developing 
it.  Acclamations  and  congratulations  between  them  and  the 
Catalan  crowd  were  mutual  and  Sr.  Ventura  was  warmly 
applauded  when,  in  referring  to  the  suppression  of  the  Catalan 
language,  he  likened  the  measure  to  the  pruning  of  a  sturdy 
tree  which  had  now  burst  into  threefold  blossom  in  the  revival 
of  the  Catalan,  Basque,  and  Galician  tongues. 

The  Catalan  problem  has  loomed  ominously  in  Spanish 
politics  for  many  decades,  and  its  importance  and  significance 
have  been  keenly  felt  by  all  reflecting  politicians.  Every 
event  which  occurred  in  the  Peninsula  was  liable  to  produce 
repercussions  in  Catalonia,  where  resistance  of  a  determined 
and  dangerous  kind  was  constantly  to  be  feared  ;  so  much  so 
that  the  importance  of  disturbances  or  agitation  in  other  parts 
of  Spain  came  to  be  computed  by  the  effect  produced  in 
Catalan  territory. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  discussion  of  the  problem  has 
been  carried  on  constantly  in  an  atmosphere  of  strife  and 
suspicion  which  raised  a  fog  of  prejudice  about  the  whole 
question.  The  opposition  to  their  demands  which  the  Catalans 
encountered  continually  in  Madrid  led  them  to  emphasise  those 
qualities  which  differentiate  them  from  Castile,  and  to  ignore 
those  that  bound  them  to  her.  Inasmuch  as  the  bond  galled, 
they  sought  to  loosen  it  or  ignore  it  by  stressing  their  differ- 
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ences  and  antagonisms.  Differences  undoubtedly  there  are, 
which  are  all  the  more  apparent  in  that  they  are  superficial 
rather  than  fundamental  and  as  such  are  more  exposed  to 
jar  and  fret  in  daily  contact.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
between  a  people  living  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the 
Castilian  plateau  and  one  whose  life  is  set  upon  the  sunny 
borders  of  the  Great  Sea,  in  constant  touch  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  its  shores,  sharing  in  its  trade  and  commerce 
and  opened  by  the  flow  of  trade  to  the  accompanying  influx 
of  new  ideas?  The  Catalans’  keen  appreciation  of  material 
values,  their  practical  sense  and  efficiency  are  fostered  by  their 
environment.  So  also  must  their  innate  joie  de  vime^  their 
sensitive  pleasure  in  the  sights  and  sounds  around  them,  be 
attributed  to  the  warmth  and  richness  of  their  environment. 
The  people  of  Valencia  possess  to  a  great  extent  similar 
characteristics,  so  also  do  those  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  attributable 
in  part  to  similarity  of  surroundings,  in  part  to  the  Catalan 
conquest  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Nevertheless  they  have  a 
separate  consciousness  and  language,  and  the  fierce  individ¬ 
ualism  of  all  three  peoples,  a  trait  possessed  in  common  by 
all  Spanish  nations,  has  hitherto  hampered  the  inclination 
to  merge. 

The  two  exhibitions  which  were  held  in  1929,  one  in  Seville, 
the  other  in  Barcelona,  offered  many  instances  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  regional  characters.  One  of  these  may  perhaps 
be  cited.  A  Catalan  visiting  the  Seville  Exhibition  became 
much  incensed  on  finding  that  the  Information  Bureau  had 
no  maps,  plans,  or  information  to  provide  him  with  the  clue 
as  to  the  quickest  way  of  seeing  the  multiple  treasures  at  hand  ; 
he  accused  the  Sevillians  of  laziness,  apathy,  indifference  and 
futility.  A  visit  to  the  Barcelona  Exhibition  in  the  same  week 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  most  complete  plans  and  maps  were 
to  be  had  together  with  booklets  of  information  regarding 
the  exhibits,  amusements  and  accommodation,  but  the  exhibits 
themselves  were  not  yet  on  view  as  the  buildings  were  not 
complete,  the  roads  of  approach  were  not  made,  and  the 
hotelsjwhich  were  to  provide  the  accommodation  were  still 
in  process  of  building  Only  by  removal  of  the  causes  of 
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friction  between  the  peoples  can  mutual  harmony  be  restored. 
The  present  measure  of  autonomy  may  achieve  this  result. 
One  of  the  principal  Catalan  papers  declares,  “  the  approval 
of  the  Statute  signifies  the  liquidation  and  final  extinction  of 
separatism  and  the  whole-hearted  return  of  Catalonia  to  the 
Hispanic  hegemony.*’  Catalonia  is,  withal,  an  integral  portion 
of  the  Peninsula,  both  geographically  and  racially,  and  when 
the  turgid  waters  of  controversy,  which  have  swept  up  and 
apparently  isolated  it,  have  subsided,  the  fundamental  basis 
uniting  it  to  the  rest  of  Spain  will  be  revealed.  This  is  already 
indicated  in  the  declaration  of  the  Catalan  deputy  who  until 
April  14th  was  a  confirmed  separatist,  but  since  then  is  “an 
enthusiastic  Spaniard  of  Greater  Spain  *’. 

The  date  which  marks  the  advent  to  power  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Provisional  Government  was  of  vital  importance  to 
Catalonia.  The  members  of  the  government  who,  as  leaders 
of  the  republican  revolutionary  parties  in  Spain,  had  solemnly 
agreed  by  the  Pact  of  San  Sebastian  to  grant  Catalonia  her 
autonomy  in  return  for  her  help  in  establishing  the  Spanish 
Republic,  had  now  become  the  heads  of  the  State.  The  fleeting 
Catalan  Republic  which  was  proclaimed  at  the  fall  of  the  Mon¬ 
archy  dealt  with  the  Central  Government  at  Madrid  as  a  separate 
entity.  In  accordance  with  the  agreement  then  made,  the 
government  of  the  Generalitat  was  set  up  and  empowered  to 
frame  the  Statute  of  liberty  for  Catalonia.  An  assembly  of 
forty-six  experts  was  called  to  draw  up  the  document,  which 
was  then  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Municipal  Councils 
and  finally,  on  August  2nd,  to  a  referendum  of  the  people  of 
Catalonia.  In  spite  of  the  intense  heat  on  that  day,  the 
people  crowded  into  the  towns  from  the  cool  of  the  country 
and  seaside  to  register  their  votes.  No  less  than  592,000 
votes  supported  the  Statute,  as  against  some  3,000  odd  opposing 
it.  The  eloquent  speech  of  Colonel  Macia,  the  veteran  ruler 
of  Catalonia  who  for  twenty-six  years  has  toiled  incessantly 
for  the  liberties  which  the  voice  of  the  people  had  that  day 
demanded,  expresses  the  attitude  of  Catalonia  towards  the 
rest  of  Spain  once  opposition  and  frustration  are  removed. 
“  Now  we  are  free  !  Now  that  we  are  free  I  want  more  than 
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ever  to  open  my  arms  and  stretch  them  out  to  the  other  peoples 
of  Iberia  to  help  them  to  conquer  the  liberties  we  ourselves 
have  won  !  Now  we  are  free  !  Now  it  is  that  I  say  it,  and 
say  it  aloud,  we  shall  be  by  the  side  of  the  Government  that 
is  worthy  of  the  revolutionary  Republic  of  Spain.” 

Simultaneously  with  these  manifestations  of  a  desire  to 
convince  the  rest  of  Spain  of  their  fraternal  co-operation, 
Catalans  have  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  rouse  hostility  in  Castile. 
They  have  neglected  to  make  propaganda  outside  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  Catalonia  to  explain  the  substance  and  basis  of  their 
demands.  The  constant  comparison  drawn  between  Catalonia 
and  such  small  nations  as  Ireland  and  Poland  is  profoundly 
irritating  to  Castilians,  while  the  claim  that  the  Cortes  have 
neither  the  right  to  reject  nor  amend  the  Statute  as  it 
stands,  which  has  been  voiced  even  by  Macia  himself,  is 
inadmissible  in  Madrid.  The  result  is  an  awakening  of  the 
old  suspicions  and  resentments  indicated  by  the  boycott  of 
Catalan  goods  in  Castile.  Another  grave  cause  of  friction  is  the 
apparent  alliance  between  Catalan  politicians  and  Syndicalists. 
Barcelona  is  the  centre  of  the  Syndicalist  association,  the 
Confederacion  Nacional  del  Trabajo,  from  which  springs  the 
Sindicato  Untco^  the  cause  of  serious  and  widespread  labour 
agitation  throughout  Spain  in  the  past  months.  The  severe 
measures  which  the  Government  were  obliged  to  employ  to 
quell  the  disturbances  in  Seville  roused  considerable  protest 
in  Catalonia,  and  the  Catalan  deputies  who  number  43  in  a 
House  of  470  stood  out  in  defence  of  the  syndicalists.  Further, 
they  refused  to  support  the  vote  of  confidence  given  to  the 
Government  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  referendum  the  atmosphere  was 
heavily  charged  with  syndicalist  menace.  The  whole  textile 
industry,  which  represents  some  60  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of 
Catalonia,  was  jeopardised  by  the  demands  just  advanced  by 
the  Sindicato  Unico.  These  included  such  concessions  as  the 
creation  of  workmen’s  committees  in  each  factory,  a  32-hour 
week,  and  retirement  on  full  pay  at  the  age  of  fifty.  The 
acceptance  of  these  terms  meant  that  capital  would  cease  to 
be  productive,  and  it  was  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
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of  the  greater  part  of  her  industry  that  Catalonia  went  to  the 
polls.  So  convinced  were  Catalans  of  the  future  of  their  own 
region  that  even  those  most  affected  by  the  threat  supported 
the  demands  for  regional  independence. 

Nevertheless  to  allow  the  preceding  considerations  to  be  a 
controlling  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  Catalan  question 
would  be  to  confuse  the  issues.  Catalanism  in  itself  is  a 
national  instinct,  based  on  a  distinctive  culture,  a  need  of 
self  expression,  a  compelling  desire  to  evolve  upon  certain 
lines.  Prat  de  la  Riba,  the  statesman  and  leader  who  actually 
brought  Catalanism  into  the  region  of  practical  politics, 
sought  to  achieve  what  he  described  as  “  on  the  one  hand  an 
autonomy  of  culture  ;  on  the  other  solidarity  and  co-operation." 
The  whole  movement,  generated  by  a  band  of  idealists  and 
thinkers,  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  source  in  a  song — the 
“  Ode  to  Catalonia  ’*  composed  by  the  artisan  Aribdn  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birthday  of  his  Catalan  master  close  on  a 
century  ago.  The  Catalan  language  sprang  up  anew,  the 
press  and  the  theatre  joined  in  the  revival,  and  amid  the 
strident  discords  of  clashing  parties  and  interests  the  rhythm 
of  the  original  melody  still  pulsates. 

Opinion  in  Catalonia  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to  subdivide, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  groups  and  parties  at  times  appeared  to 
cut  across  the  broad  lines  of  Catalanist  policy.  The  violent 
individualism  of  the  Catalan  character  made  it  peculiarly 
receptive  of  the  anarchist  doctrines  of  Bakhunin.  Kropotkine 
himself  declared  that  in  no  part  of  Europe  was  anarchism 
absorbed  so  readily  as  in  Barcelona. 

Yet  all  parties  claimed  to  support  Catalanism,  each  reading 
into  its  programme  the  realisation  of  its  aims.  The  con¬ 
fusion  and  muddle  which  these  warring  champions  produced 
by  their  united  defence  of  regional  rights  was  such,  that  the 
victory  won  in  1903  by  Lerroux  and  his  avowedly  republican 
party  as  against  Prat  de  la  Riba  and  the  Lliga  Regionalistay 
who  stood  on  a  purely  Catalanist  platform,  was  highly 
acclaimed  by  the  Government  in  Madrid.  All  the  jarring 
interests  and  conflicts  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
unravel  the  threads  of  Catalan  politics  and  to  see  the  main 
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problems  clearly  and  in  perspective.  The  fiery  colouring  of 
the  extremist  parties  was  apt  to  overflow  and  blur  the  picture, 
tinting  the  whole  composition  in  a  startling  shade. 

At  the  present  moment  the  very  sincere  desire  evinced 
by  the  Central  Government  to  reach  a  satisfactory  settlement 
ought  to  make  it  possible  to  harmonise  any  discrepancies  which 
exist  between  the  proposed  Constitution  and  the  Statute. 
Colonel  Macia  was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  Madrid  when 
he  came  to  formally  hand  the  Statute  to  the  President,  and 
his  dealings  with  the  authorities  were  conducted  in  a  spirit 
of  extreme  cordiality.  Seftor  Alcala  Zamora,  then  Provisional 
President,  optimistically  declared,  “  Catalonia  in  this  moment 
of  asserting  her  own  personality  feels  herself  intensely  Spanish 
and  is  possessed  of  an  affectionate  appreciation  for  the  other 
regions  which  without  exaggeration  she  has  not  felt  since  the 
reign  of  Philip  IV.”  Macid  again  visited  Madrid  to 
congratulate  Sr.  Alcald  Zamora  on  his  election  as  President. 

Moreover,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Pact  of  San 
Sebastian  the  present  Government  are  bound  to  support  the 
Statute  in  the  Cortes,  and  the  measure  will  be  presented,  not 
by  the  Catalan  delegation,  but  by  the  President  himself.  The 
Minister  for  Education,  Don  Marcelino  Domingo,  says  “  The 
Republic  which  has  come  to  re-establish  individual  rights  is 
come  also  to  save  and  defend  collective  rights.  In  the  salvation 
and  defence  of  these  collective  rights  lies  the  salvation  and 
defence  of  the  Republic  itself.”  His  words  will  find  a  ready 
echo. 

Similarly,  among  the  Catalan  leaders  may  be  noted  a  dis¬ 
position  to  agree  to  the  modification  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Statute,  which  opens  the  door  to  compromise  and  settlement. 
Certain  elements  there  are  which  are  frankly  intransigent 
and  profess  dissatisfaction  both  with  the  actual  terms  of  the 
Statute  and  with  Macia  for  presenting  it  for  consideration  in 
Madrid.  “  The  plebiscite  ”,  they  assert,  ‘‘  was  the  unanimous 
affirmation  not  of  the  right  but  of  the  actual  existence  of 
Catalonian  sovereignty.”  Those  extremist  elements  are  divided 
into  two  groups — El  Estat  Catalan  a  certain  fraction  of  which 
call  themselves  Nosaltres  Solsy  familiar  to  English  readers  as 
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Sinn  Fein,  is  frankly  separatist,  with  strong  leanings  to  the 
more  violent  form  of  syndicalism ;  and  the  followers  of 
Palestra  who  are  organised  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the 
nationalist  centres  in  Czecho-Slovakia  for  purposes  of  sport 
and  culture.  These  elements  may  prove  a  serious  menace  to 
ihe  government  of  the  Generalitat  after  the  passing  of  the 
Statute. 

The  portion  of  the  Statute  which  will  arouse  most  criticism 
in  the  Cortes  is  that  dealing  with  the  spheres  of  action  of  the 
federal  and  regional  governments  in  matters  of  finance  and 
economics.  The  various  parts  of  Spain  are  economically 
fundamentally  knit  together.  They  are  inter-dependent  and 
complementary  to  each  other.  As  Catalonia  seeks  an  outlet 
for  her  doth  and  metal  industries  in  the  rest  of  Spain,  so  does 
Castile  look  to  Catalonia  as  a  market  for  her  farm  produce. 

The  question  of  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  Catalonia 
to  the  general  finances  of  the  country,  and  the  proportion  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  to  be  levied,  are  matters  which 
may  give  rise  to  conflict.  The  Generalitat  claim  the  right  to 
collect  the  greater  part  of  the  indirect  taxes.  According  to 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  fiscal  policy  outlined  in  the  Statute 
would  result  in  a  deficit  amounting  to  some  eighteen  million 
pounds.  It  is  reassuring,  therefore,  to  learn  from  one 
of  the  foremost  Catalan  economists  that  the  financial  scheme 
proposed  in  the  Statute  may  have  to  be  considerably  modified 
as  a  result  of  discussion  with  Treasury  officials.  The  Statute 
provides  that  Catalonia’s  contribution  to  the  finances  of  the 
Spanish  Republic  shall  be  collected  by  means  of  a  tax  levied 
per  head.  It  is  certain  that  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  income 
throughout  Spain  would  facilitate  an  even  distribution  of 
revenue  between  the  Republic  and  the  autonomous  States 
and  divide  the  burden  of  taxation  more  justly.  So  cumbrous, 
however,  is  the  prevailing  system  that  any  such  development 
must  be  brought  about  gradually. 

The  acuteness  of  the  labour  problems  in  Catalonia  and  the 
importance  of  their  reverberation  throughout  Spain  make  the 
matter  of  social  legislation  an  awkward  problem.  The  Statute, 
while  allowing  the  Central  Government  to  legislate  in  such 
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matters,  provides  that  the  execution  of  the  laws  should  be 
carried  out  by  the  Generalitat.  The  Constitution,  however, 
lays  down  that  the  execution  of  social  legislation  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  regional  authorities  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Central  Government.  This  is  in  order  to  give  some 
assurance  that  these  laws  will  be  enforced,  especially  if  the 
claim  of  the  Generalitat  to  organise  its  own  courts  of  law  be 
ratified.  The  whole  question  of  labour  is  in  a  state  of  acute 
crisis,  and  in  the  past  the  methods  employed  by  the  Central 
Government  in  dealing  with  disputes  have  not  been  upheld  in 
Catalonia.  The  Catalans  themselves  have  been  foremost  in 
realising  the  risk  involved  in  entrusting  labour  legislation  to  a 
local  executive.  Big  employers  of  labour  as  well  as  corpor¬ 
ations  of  industry  and  trade  in  Catalonia,  though  their  intense 
local  patriotism  impelled  them  to  vote  for  the  Statute,  have 
made  representations  to  the  Government  in  Madrid,  pointing 
out  the  dangers  to  the  whole  economic  structure  of  Catalonia 
which  such  concessions  might  entail. 

The  majority  of  Catalan  deputies  and  officials  have  lately 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  any  alliance  with  the  Syndi- 
alists  in  view  of  the  violence  of  their  methods.  The  Syndicalist 
leaders  in  turn  announced  their  intention  of  abandoning  their 
project  of  establishing  communism  by  brute  force  and  of 
suiting  their  conduct  to  the  “  pressing  necessities  of  the 
moment  ”.  The  declaration  was  all  the  more  significant  in 
that  it  coincided  with  the  General  Strike  in  Saragossa  and 
thereby  repudiated  it.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  a  certain 
section  of  the  party  refused  to  adhere  to  the  more  moderate 
leaders.  This  group,  which  styles  itself  the  “  Workers  and 
Peasants  Union  ”,  is  a  branch  of  the  Communist  International 
and  its  members  are  pledged  to  every  form  of  violence  to 
attain  their  ends.  It  is  this  group  that  was  responsible  for  the 
general  strike  in  Barcelona  in  September,  and  it  is  by  the 
anarchy  and  misery  which  such  movements  entail  that  their 
ambitions  are  to  be  achieved. 

The  Statute  provides  that  the  Generalitat  shall  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  dealing  with  such  matters  as  education, 
libraries,  monuments  and  museums,  municipal  and  agricultural 
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organisations  and  local  police,  while  reserving  for  the  Central 
Government  all  questions  regarding  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force,  Customs  and  Tariffs,  the  Church,  national  finance 
and  international  relations.  The  question  of  the  independence 
of  the  Universities  in  the  various  regions  has  already  caused 
acute  controversy,  and  the  right  of  the  Central  Government 
to  train  and  mould  future  generations  of  Spaniards  is 
pressed  with  energy.  It  may  be  foreseen  that  as  the  document 
is  discussed  section  by  section,  obstacles  will  present  them¬ 
selves  to  make  adjustment  more  difficult.  In  order  to  preserve 
that  atmosphere  of  cordiality  in  which  alone  a  satisfactory 
settlement  can  be  reached,  a  spirit  of  co-operation  must 
prevail.  Prejudices  must  be  cast  aside  and  generous  under¬ 
standing  brought  to  the  consideration  of  every  claim  and 
counter  claim.  If  Castile  is  sympathetic  in  her  view  of  the 
aspirations  of  Catalan  culture  and  Catalan  ideals,  and  solici¬ 
tous  that  the  delay  in  satisfying  these  should  now  be 
compensated  for  by  a  large  measure  of  autonomy,  so  also  must 
Catalonia  be  ready  to  face  and  admit  the  fact  of  her  racial  and 
economic  solidarity  with  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Nor  must 
she  fail  to  recall  that  her  long  political  association  with  Castile 
has  identified  her  with  Spain  in  the  golden  era  of  her  history, 
while  in  the  epoch  of  decadence  and  decline  Catalonia  produced 
no  leading  statesman,  general  or  financier  to  rally  the  failing 
forces.  By  this  means  a  settlement  may  be  achieved,  so  that 
when  future  voices  are  raised  to  cry  Visca  Catalunga  they 
may  harmonise  with  those  who  cry  Viva  Espaha. 


BEGGAR 


By  a.  R.  Ubsdell 

Now  do  I  sit  beside  this  dust-foul  street, 

Muttering  blessings  on  the  passers-by, 

Sensing  with  sightless  eyes  the  bare  brown  feet. 

Hearing  no  voice,  seeing  no  wind-swept  sky. 

When  I  was  young  I  served  the  riverways. 

Pulled  with  strong  arm  the  oar  from  dawn  till  night. 

Fought  with  the  Hoogli  tides  a  thousand  days 
Ere  I  could  go  to  her,  my  soul’s  delight. 

By  day  the  bamboo  stems  would  be  her  arms. 

The  lotus  flowers  her  tiny  jewelled  feet ; 

By  night  each  fire-fly  told  her  elfish  charms. 

Twinkling  and  twisting  where  the  shadows  meet. 

Or  up  some  creek  where  oozed  a  mud-thick  stream,  .  .  . 
Where  silence  lies  and  only  insects  stir,  .  .  . 

Through  stifling  hours  I  lay  awake  to  dream 
Till  it  was  very  pain,  that  dream  of  her. 

For  she  was  slim  as  Ramazan’s  young  moon. 

Her  voice  was  clearer  than  the  bul-bul’s  song. 

Her  henna’d  fingers  played  love’s  perfect  tune. 

And  in  her  eyes  the  luring  stars  did  throng ; 

Her  lips  were  redder  than  poinsettia’s  flame. 

Her  teeth  than  pearls  more  white  ;  .  .  and  she  was  mine. 

Then,  none  so  happy  to  the  river  came. 

On  none  more  proud  the  envious  sun  did  shine. 

But  Mata  Mai  grew  jealous  of  our  love. 

And  struck,  and  took  her  ;  .  .  .  me  she  left  behind. 

But  half  a  man,  with  limbs  too  sad  to  move. 

And  eyes,  lest  sight  should  make  me  faithless,  blind.  .  . 

“  Gharib  parwar  !  Khuda  hafiz  1  ”  I  whine  ; 

And  only  know  that  bare  brown  feet  pass  by. 

And  only  know  that  stars  no  longer  shine  ... 
Manzur-i-nazar,  can  you  hear  my  cry  ? 


FRANK  HARRIS:  BERNARD  SHAW 
AN  ANTITHESIS 
By  T.  Earle  Welby 

The  posthumously  published  book  by  Frank  Harris  on 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw*  has  elicited  in  many  quarters 
estimates  not  so  much  of  its  qualities  as  of  the  qualities 
of  the  two  writers.  There  are  thus  brought  to  the  bar  of 
criticism  two  reputations,  the  one,  as  I  think,  considerably 
exaggerated,  the  other  still  not  commensurate  with  the  narrow, 
vivid,  unpleasing  genius  of  its  possessor  ;  and  here  is  a  case 
in  which  the  typical  jury  will  certainly  prove  incompetent. 

For  as  to  Frank  Harris,  we  have  a  man  against  whose 
character  and  against  many  of  whose  journalistic  and  literary 
activities  the  public  has  long  and  justly  been  incensed.  He 
was  a  braggart,  he  could  be  something  of  a  bully,  he  had 
very  few  scruples,  and  his  personality,  when  it  came  through 
his  work,  could  not  possibly  excite  affection  or  pity.  Add 
that  his  claim  to  a  permanent  place  in  literature  rests  almost 
entirely  on  a  few  short  stories  repellent  to  the  average  reader 
by  the  brutality  of  their  action  or  by  an  acrid  flavour,  or — and 
perhaps  not  least — by  the  writer’s  disconcerting  refusal  to 
interpose  any  mitigating  charm  of  style  between  reader 
and  subject.  Not  since  Crabbe  announced  his  programme, 
“  nudity  of  description  and  poetry  without  an  atmosphere  ”, 
had  there  been  uncompromisingly  set  up  in  English  literature 
an  ideal  so  repulsive  to  the  plain  man  ;  and — a  point  particularly 
to  be  made — Frank  Harris’s  ideal  was  set  up  in  none  of  that 
feverish  revolt  against  gracious  things  which  is,  after  all,  a 
tribute  to  them,  but  simply  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  his 
own  small,  hard  genius.  The  plain  man,  given  time,  has  no 
great  difficulty  with  what  Tennyson  called  “  wallowing  in  the 
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troughs  of  Zolaism  ”,  and  has  come  by  now,  poor  soul !  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  female  fever  for  saying  ineffable  things 
defiantly  :  nothing  can  ever  bring  him  to  a  comprehension  of 
an  art,  in  its  own  way  austere,  which  seems  to  forego  not  only 
the  luxuries  of  sentimental  idealism,  but  the  ignoble  delights 
of  the  trough,  the  base  rapture  of  release  from  all  reticence. 
And  even  a  subtler  and  more  flexible  type  of  reader  may  be 
somewhat  taken  aback  by  an  art  which  seems  to  renounce  so 
many  of  the  privileges  of  art  as  defined  (amusingly  enough,  by 
Zola  !)  as  life  seen  through  a  temperament,  and  offers  us  only 
such  a  view  of  persons  as  we  may  have  through  a  colourless 
pane  of  glass.  There  may  well  be  moments  when  even  the 
subtler  and  more  flexible  reader  of  my  hypothesis  supports  the 
plain  man  by  crying  out  over  some  page  of  Frank  Harris’s 
best  stories,  ”  This  is  not  writing,  this  is  only  a  way  of  making 
me  an  eye-witness  !  ” 

There  shall  be  no  question  here,  for  all  the  little  portraits 
inset  in  the  popular  reviews  of  the  Harris-Shaw  book,  and 
for  all  the  legends  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  Frank  Harris,  of  Hyperion 
and  Satyr  ;  but  look  at  the  other  picture.  And,  while  looking 
at  it,  call  to  mind  what  seems  to  me  the  capital  truth  about 
Irish  writers  born  before  the  period  in  which  Mr.  Yeats 
and  JE  imposed  complete  artistic  integrity  on  the  literature 
of  their  nation :  that  Irish  writers  w^ere  much  concerned  to 
produce  effects  and  extremely  anxious  to  avoid  giving  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  strictly  aesthetic  judgment  of  any  part  of  their 
work.  “  Does  the  doctrine  shock  you  It  was  only  my 
joke.  Do  you  take  that  for  a  flippancy  ?  It  is  part  of  my 
doctrine.  And,  anyhow,  we  are  having  a  very  enjoyable  time, 
and  at  least  we  can  agree  in  being,  no  one  knows  how  seriously, 
agin’  the  Government  in  matters  of  literature,  art  and  social 
conduct,  no  less  than  in  matters  of  politics.” 

Between  the  loose  responsiveness  of  this  art — if  that  be  art 
which  spends  the  most  of  its  energy  in  evading  judgment  as 
art — and  the  ferocious  consistency  of  the  art  of  Frank  Harris 
in  the  few  stories  that  matter  there  is  a  violent  antithesis. 
Another  antithesis  presents  itself  when  we  observ'e  the  mode 
of  the  attack  on  the  public  made  by  these  two  writers. 
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Frank  Harris,  in  his  most  prosperous  and  useful  period,  tried 
to  accommodate  himself  to  English  society,  but  only  as  a  man, 
or  perhaps  rather  as  a  chameleon  which  strives  to  its  utmost 
and  is  the  more  infuriated  by  its  eventual  failure  ;  as  a  writer 
he  made  no  concessions  whatsoever  to  English  expectations. 
Bernard  Shaw  understood  instinctively  that  a  man'^who  has 
not,  so  to  speak,  a  ready-made  place  in  English  society  is  wise 
in  flouting  everything  it  values  and  in  being  not  a  definable 
but  an  incalculable  rebel.  Had  Bernard  Shaw  remained  and 
written  in  Ireland,  where  before  the  age  of  Mr.  Yeats  and 
JE  cheeks  suffered  attrition  from  tongues,  he  would  have 
been  another  of  those  very  clever  Irishmen  who  are  always  on 
the  verge  of  delivering  goods  and  not-so-goods  to  a  public 
little  exercised  to  distinguish  things  in  one  category  from 
things  in  the  other.  His  genius  for  a  career  brought  him  to 
England,  where  the  public  was  probably  more  muddled  than 
anywhere  else  in  Europe,  but,  to  its  pitiful  credit,  unable  to 
believe  that  anyone  talking  about  the  reconstruction  of  society 
could  be  mainly  a  buffoon.  And  having  come  to  England  he 
proceeded,  after  some  years  of  doing  nothing  in  particular,  to 
create  a  public  for  himself ;  whereas  Frank  Harris  did  little  but 
alienate  successively  every  section  of  his  potential  public. 
Mr.  Shaw  had  great  talent  for  the  conduct  of  his  life  ;  and 
Frank  Harris,  for  all  his  resourcefulness  in  shady  enterprises, 
had  next  to  none. 

So  it  comes  about  that  to-day  the  man  of  genius  is 
posthumously  enjoying  only  a  sort  of  success  of  disesteem, 
and  even  that  only  because  his  book  happens  to  be  about 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  whereas  the  man  of  many  talents  is  uni¬ 
versally  applauded.  No  one  more  adroit  than  Mr.  Shaw  in 
securing  postponement  of  artistic  judgement  on  his  work  ;  the 
cleverest  lawyer  in  Chicago  never  got  the  evil  day  for  his 
gunman  client  put  off  more  ingeniously.  But  there  is  a  limit 
to  allowing  a  writer  to  evade  judgment  as  he  frisks  about 
betwixt  jest  and  earnest ;  would  have  us  enjoy  as  economics 
what  may  not  wholly  delight  us  as  drama,  and  applaud  as  drama 
what  may  seem  perverse  to  us  as  economics ;  would  have  us 
tolerate  the  play  for  the  brilliance  of  the  preface,  or  find 
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importance  in  the  preface  because  it  emanates  from  the  author 
of  the  play.  It  has  been  a  great  game,  played  with  immense 
skill  and  unflagging  energy,  but  it  is  about  time  someone 
called  “  Stop  !  ”  to  it. 

It  is  about  time,  I  say,  because  there  has  lately  been  a 
development  far  less  to  be  suffered  than  any  in  the  earlier 
history  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  reputation.  I  mean,  persons  of  great 
artistic  endowment  are  now  being  made  to  appear  of  con¬ 
sequence  only  in  the  degree  that  they  are  or  have  been  en¬ 
tangled  with  Mr.  Shaw.  The  Ellen  Terry  of  the  moment  is 
not  the  actress,  but  Mr.  Shaw’s  correspondent ;  Ellen  Terry’s 
son  is  not  a  designer  of  genius,  but  somebody  who  has  had 
some  sort  of  row  with  Mr.  Shaw  ;  and  Frank  Harris  is  not  the 
man  who  wrote  Montes^  Elder  Conklin^  The  Miracle  of  the 
Stigmata y  Eating  Crow^  but  the  ill-advised  biographer  of 
Mr.  Shaw. 

The  time,  then,  has  come  to  say  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  even  the  brightest  and  best  assortment  of  talents 
and  genius.  But  no  sooner  has  one  used  the  word  genius 
than  one  is  forced  into  explanations  ;  for  people  in  general 
have  a  strange  notion,  quite  unwarranted  by  the  facts  in  the 
history  of  art,  that  the  word  invariably  carries  with  it  an 
implication  of  greatness,  so  that  the  man  of  genius  will  always 
and  at  all  points  be  enormously  more  important  than  the  man 
of  talent.  Yet  genius  may  reside  in  an  artist  as  small  as  the 
writer  of  some  song  in  the  Elizabethan  song-books,  and  mere 
talents  may  enable  their  possessor  to  agitate  a  contemporary 
world  not  even  aware  of  the  small  man  of  genius  at  work 
within  it.  Mr.  Shaw  is  very  naturally  given  immense  im¬ 
portance  in  our  time  ;  the  only  trouble  is  that,  for  the  most 
part,  he  is  given  it  for  the  wrong  reasons  and  in  the  wrong 
departments.  As  every  kind  of  gadfly  on  the  flanks  of  John 
Bull,  he  has  been  a  sometimes  useful  stimulant,  an  occasional 
nuisance,  and  a  frequent  entertainment.  He  is  easily  the  best 
living  pamphleteer.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  he 
did  more  than  any  other  man  to  shock  the  English  theatre  into 
admitting  the  possibility  that  ideas  might  as  much  be  part  of 
a  dramatist’s  material  as  amours  ;  as  the  critic  of  follies 
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isolated  for  examination  he  has  had  in  these  forty  years  no 
superior,  and  only  in  one  department  one  rival,  the  Mallock 
of  that  Critical  Examination  of  Socialism  which  is  Euclid 
working  with  laughter  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  But  it  has 
been  hidden  from  Mr.  Shaw  that  the  isolation  of  a  folly  is  a 
grossly  discourteous  and  a  self-defeating  action.  It  is  not  the 
true  sages  or  the  true  artists  who  have  been  anxious  to  segregate 
foolishness  and  examine  it  under  the  microscope.  Life  is  all 
of  a  piece,  and  to  wrench  things  out  of  it  one  at  a  time,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  farce  or  the  cheaper  kind  of  satire,  is  not 
the  part  of  wisdom.  Mr.  Shaw,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
wonderfully  acute  in  his  attack  on  his  selected  aspects  of  life, 
yet  he  seems  never  to  have  suspected  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
artist  is  not  the  sum  of  conscious  and  clever  judgment  on 
separate  aspects  of  life,  but  an  emanation  from  what  must  in 
a  way  be  a  humble  rendering  of  a  whole  experience. 

Frank  Harris’s  way  of  writing  short  stories  was  not  the  way 
that  most  appeals  to  me  ;  and  as  I  never  knew  the  man,  and 
as  he  affronted  a  scholar  of  my  special  admiration,  and 
slandered  a  poet  who  is  my  friend,  I  can  hardly  be  suspected 
of  wishing  to  praise  him  for  personal  reasons.  But  when 
I  find  critics  of  repute  implying  that  Frank  Harris’s  only 
claim  on  our  attention  is  that  he  has  written  a  book,  and,  as 
it  happens,  rather  a  bad  book,  on  Mr.  Shaw,  I  am  moved  to 
protest  on  behalf  of  the  man  of  narrow  and  sometimes  repellent 
genius  whose  half-dozen  best  stories  will  abide  the  question 
of  posterity,  to  protest  against  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
planets  become  important  in  the  degree  in  which  they  approach 
Mr.  Shaw.  In  our  time  (and  to  the  strange  great  prints  of 
Fleet  Street  which  we  flatter  by  calling  them  our  contemporaries) 
Mr.  Shaw  is  important  almost  beyond  words  of  description  ; 
he  is  always  “  news  ”  ;  but  the  latest  news,  to  my  knowledge 
as  a  fairly  old  worker  on  newspapers,  goes  into  what  the  public 
regards  as  the  “  Stop  Press  ”  and  a  disillusioned  profession 
calls  “  the  Fudge  ”  ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  fudge  in  “  the 
Fudge  ”  is  that  it  eventually  falls  into  the  class  of  information 
associated  with  the  decease  of  Queen  Anne.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  thing,  however  small,  however  harsh,  which  has 
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been  done  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principle  of  its 
artistic  conception,  that  endures.  Mr.  Shaw  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  have  his  place  in  the  history  of  the  English  theatre,  in 
the  history  of  English  pamphleteering,  and  in  the  extremely 
comic  history  of  what  Socialists  thought  they  thought ;  but 
under  the  only  aspect  which  concerns  a  critic  of  literature. 
Elder  Conklin  ^  and  the  rest  of  a  small  and  unattractive  and 
memorable  procession,  will  matter,  to  a  few  fit  judges,  when 
only  the  writers  of  Teutonic  and  American  theses  are  occupied 
with  the  majority  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  works. 

These  things  are  the  more  difficult  to  say  because  Mr.  Shaw, 
with  the  generosity  that  has  always  distinguished  him 
when  dealing  with  individuals  instead  of  with  ideas,  pays 
handsome  enough  tribute  to  Frank  Harris  in  his  proposed 
epitaph  : 

Here  lies  a  man  of  letters  who  hated  cruelty  and  injustice  and  bad  art, 
and  never  spared  them  in  his  own  interest. — R.I.P. 

And  Mr.  Shaw  is  sometimes  more  exactly  appreciative  of 
Frank  Harris  than  Frank  Harris  is  of  him.  Frank  Harris, 
he  tells  us  rightly,  had  not  one  career,  but  two,  simultaneous 
and  on  different  planes. 

On  the  imaginative  plane  the  invariable  generosity  of  his  transports  of 
indignation,  scorn,  pity,  chivalry,  and  defiance  of  snobberies,  powers,  and 
principalities,  enabled  him  to  retain  the  regard  of  people  who  had  the  same 
sympathies.  But  on  the  prosaic  plane  of  everyday  life  he  got  into  difficulties 
and  incurred  maledictions  from  which  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
defend  him. 

“  Not  always  possible  to  defend  him  ”  is  as  mild  a  thing  as 
could  be  said.  In  circumstances  such  as  those  in  which 
Mr.  Shaw  writes,  generosity  and  gentleness  are  highly  to  be 
esteemed,  but  critical  truth  is  more  important  than  praise 
of  courtesies  exchanged  between  Mr.  Shaw  and  Harris ;  and 
though  the  mind  of  Frank  Harris  was  swaying  between  admira¬ 
tion  and  repulsion  when  he  wrote  this  book  on  a  subject  not 
very  well  suited  to  him,  there  are  among  his  brutal  mis¬ 
understandings  of  Mr.  Shaw  some  criticisms  against  which 
the  most  eloquent  of  the  Shavians  will  never  find  an  effective 
defence. 
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For  example,  Frank  Harris  suggests,  not  in  these  words,  that 
Mr.  Shaw  is  of  those  revolutionaries  who  get  most  of  the 
intellectual  benefit  out  of  being  revolutionary  without  suffering 
many  of  the  disadvantages  of  that  position.  To  me — ^and  even 
a  Tory  eye  can  sometimes  have  some  appreciation  of  revolu¬ 
tionaries  who  pay  the  price — Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  capacity  in  the 
army  of  subvertors,  has  long  seemed  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  Mr.  Kipling’s  Gunga  Din  : 

If  we  charged  or  broke  or  cut. 

You  could  bet  your  bloomin’  nut, 

’E’d  be  waiting  fifty  paces  right  flank  REAR. 

“With  ’is  man ’script  on  ’is  back,  ’e  would  skip  with  their  attack, 
an’  w'atch  ’em  till  the  bugles  made  ‘  Retire’,”  doubtless  the 
pleasantest  moment  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  attack  on  the  forts  of 
what  he  deems  folly  ;  but  the  parallel  could  be  continued  to 
Mr.  Shaw’s  credit,  for  where  “  it’s  always  double  dole  and  no 
canteen,”  obviously  the  Socialist  heaven,  “  ’e’ll  be  squattin’ 
on  the  coals  givin’  drink*  to  poor  damned  souls,”  and  Frank 
Harris  will  get  a  swig  from  Mr.  Shaw. 

•  Gunga  Din  dispensed  water  only. 
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AS  things  are,  no  part  of  Europe  is  free  from  the  gravest 
anxiety  ;  but  if  France  and  England  maintain  a  good 
understanding  there  is  no  peril  which  cannot  be 
faced  with  confidence.  That  understanding  has  never  existed 
in  any  full  measure  at  any  time  since  the  war  ; 
Britain  now,  when  dangers  are  at  their 

worst,  the  combined  energy  of  both  countries 
seems  directed  to  blowing  embers  of  mistrust  into  a  fiame  of 
hate.  There  is  only  one  limited  sphere  of  action  in  which  the 
two  powers  co-operate  cordially  ;  for  unquestionably  in  the 
League  of  Nations  France  and  England  hold  a  preponderating 
influence  ;  and  it  is  the  fact  that  the  League  of  Nations  has 
prevented  the  spread  of  war  between  China  and  Japan,  and 
preserved  a  confident  hope  that  the  affair  may  be  settled.  No 
sane  Englishman  doubts  the  importance  of  this  or  questions 
the  value  of  M.  Briand’s  assistance.  But  that  does  not  stop 
the  rather  hysterical  denunciation  of  the  French  which  one 
hears  on  every  side.  What  are  the  facts  ?  There  was  a  run 
on  England  for  gold,  and  France  is  blamed  for  it.  Yet  we  find 
actually  that  the  Bank  of  France,  acting  on  their  duty  as 
bankers,  wished  to  draw  gold  for  sterling,  that  the  French 
Government  prevented  them  for  political  reasons,  that  is, 
for  reasons  friendly  to  England  ;  and  that  the  Bank  must  now 
be  compensated  by  the  Government  to  the  tune  of  twenty 
millions.  Further  there  is  great  resentment  of  a  15  per  cent, 
tax  imposed  on  English  coal,  to  compensate  the  change  in  the 
pound.  The  resentment  is  natural,  but  the  facts  should  be 
faced.  It  is  not  a  specific  charge  on  coal  nor  on  English  coal : 
the  same  surtax  is  imposed  on  all  that  comes  from  all  the 
countries  that  have  recently  gone  off  gold  ;  Norway,  Sweden, 
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Denmark  are  hit  just  as  hard  as  England  and  the  decree  which 
is  now  put  in  force  was  passed  on  August  ist  when  the  stability 
of  sterling  was  not  in  question.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
impost  was  a  wise  one  ;  but  it  is  not  a  measure  maliciously 
directed  against  England. 


One  should  also  try  and  allow  for  the  mentality  of  the 
French.  Let  it  be  granted  that  when  money  is  in  question 


The  Gallic 
Viewpoint 


they  lose  their  tempers  more  easily  than 
other  people.  It  is  the  other  side  of  their 
virtue  of  thrift,  but  not  an  agreeable  side  : 


their  literature  abounds  in  satire  of  the  tooth  and  claw  that 


rend  French  families  when  the  division  of  a  family  heritage  is 
in  question.  The  code  Napoleon  keeps  these  less  amiable 
qualities  in  high  working  order  among  individuals  :  and 
national  policy  and  demeanour  reflect  their  influence.  France 
is  furious  because  Mr.  Runciman  uses  his  new  powers  to  lay 
prohibitive  tariffs  on  what  are  called  luxury  vegetables — in 
other  words  the  things  which  we  could  grow  perfectly  well  for 
ourselves  in  the  South  of  England  (or  of  Ireland)  if  we  had 
the  skill  and  patience.  Here  again  French  irritability  is  the 
other  side  of  a  virtue,  their  passion  for  cultivation.  In  the 
black  ground  between  the  slag  heaps  of  Mazingarbe  (for  one 
instance)  it  was  pathetic  to  see  lettuces  dibbled  in  among  the 
shell  holes  and,  when  a  new  explosion  uprooted  or  over¬ 
whelmed  them,  replaced  or  dibbled  in  again.  All  through 
France  laborious  people  had  been  accustomed  for  generations 
to  count  on  the  English  food  market  as  perennially  open,  not 
to  dumping,  but  to  supply  at  good  and  remunerative  prices. 
Any  privilege  of  very  long  standing,  grows  to  be  regarded  as 
a  right,  unreasonably  but  naturally  ;  and  if  we  got  down  to 
the  truth,  we  should  probably  find  that  in  France  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  finance  and  of  external  affairs  were  fully  aware  of  the 
mutual  need  for  friendship  between  the  two  countries,  while 
agriculture  and  commerce  were  seeing  red  ;  and  perhaps 
agriculture  the  more  furious  of  the  two.  For,  they  say,  total 
exclusion  we  could  have  understood,  and  should  have  regarded 
as  temporary  ;  but  a  high  tariff  looks  as  if  it  were  meant  to 
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stay.  And  indeed  they  should  be  good  judges  of  this  pro¬ 
bability.  Still,  they  are  resentful  that  changes  of  such  vast 
significance  to  them  should  be  introduced  by  a  side  wind. 
Nothing  will  persuade  them  that  the  Colorado  beetle  has  not 
been  made  into  a  political  instrument.  This  pest,  which  eats 
the  leaves  off  potato  stalks  has  been  limited  to  certain  areas  in 
France  ;  but  its  spread  threatened  England,  and  a  depart¬ 
mental  commission  was  set  up  to  adopt  whatever  precautions 
seemed  likely  to  keep  the  English  market  open  for  imports  ; 
the  “  zone  of  security  ”  was  extended  from  75  kilometres 
to  200  and  the  Commission  came  over  to  London  to 
discuss.  They  were  met  by  an  official  who  cut  short  all 
conversation  by  announcing  total  prohibition  to  operate  from 
next  March  ;  and  they  went  back  raging,  convinced  that  this 
was  protection  of  British  agriculture  disguised  as  plant 
hygiene. 

These  frictions  are  inevitable  when  so  great  a  disturbance 
of  peaceful  commercial  relations  is  set  up  as  necessarily 
follows  from  even  a  partial  introduction  of  protection  in  the 
world’s  chief  centre  of  free  trade ;  but  it  really  will  be  well  for 
English  people  to  beware  of  the  traditional  and  temperamental 
antipathies  which  arise  between  the  only  two  great  powers  in 
Europe  which  enjoy  a  civilised  freedom.  Do  they  really 
wish  to  identify  their  aspirations  with  those  of  Herr  Hitler  or 
his  eloquent  lieutenants,  who  want  another  war  in  which 
France  will  be  blotted  out  ? 


The  Spanish  revolution  may  be  said  to  have  consolidated 
itself.  The  constitution  is  promulgated  :  not  that  consti¬ 
tutions  matter  very  much,  but  it  matters  that 
pie  New  Spaniards  have  agreed  on  a  constitution.  State 

and  Church  are  separated  in  the  sharpest 
manner  ;  the  Jesuits  are  expelled  by  confiscation  ;  and  by 
an  ingenious  stroke,  Seflor  Zamora,  who  resigned  from  the 
Constituent  Assembly  as  a  pretext  against  spoliation  of  the 
Church,  is  chosen  as  President  of  the  Republic.  Power  will, 
of  course,  remain  with  the  First  Minister,  Seftor  Azana  ;  but 
the  Republic  regains  the  prestige  of  Seflor  Zamora’s  support. 
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He  does  not  return  to  high  position  without  having  earned 
trust ;  he  has  slain  his  Egyptian  ;  he  spoke  ardently  in  support 
of  the  law  by  which  King  Alfonso  was  condemned  without  a 
hearing.  An  edict  forbidding  the  late  king  to  enter  what  was 
once  his  kingdom  would  have  been  natural  and  justifiable  ; 
but  to  arraign  him  as  a  criminal  and  deny  him  the  ordinary 
right  of  defence  was  neither  decent  nor  honourable  to  the 
new  State  ;  the  less  honourable  because  it  covered  a  con¬ 
fiscation  of  all  his  property  and  that  of  the  Queen  as  well. 
Possibly  in  anticipation  of  this  proceeding,  very  wide  publicity 
has  been  given  to  statements  that  these  exiled  royalties  are  in 
the  possession  or  great  wealth.  This  is  entirely  untrue.  The 
King  no  doubt  possessed  considerable  resources  which  he 
might  have  removed  beyond  Spain  when  danger  appeared  ; 
it  was  part  of  his  chivalry  not  to  take  any  such  precaution  ; 
and  as  a  consequence  he  and  his  consort  are  reduced  to 
living  in  France  with  the  frugality  of  small  bourgeois,  a  con¬ 
dition  much  more  honourable  than  that  of  those  who  profit 
by  their  spoils. 


There  must  be  disappointment  among  a  good  many  people 
who  already  discounted  the  Indian  Conference  as  a  failure. 

On  the  contrary  it  marks  the  consolidation  of 
a  basis  on  which  statesmanship  can  build 
securely.  Parliament  has  formally  accepted 
the  idea  of  Indian  Governments,  both  provincial  and  central, 
responsible  to  their  respective  legislatures.  The  plan  of 
beginning  with  provincial  governments  and  allowing  a  central 
one  to  be  formed  later  has  been  set  aside  in  deference  to 


Indian  nationalist  opinion.  That  India  has  a  full  right  to 
nationalist  aspirations  is  admitted  by  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  as 
freely  as  by  Lord  Irwin.  Further,  lest  it  should  be  said  that 
England  is  trusting  to  Indian  dissension  for  indefinite  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  day  when  these  projects  are  realised,  it  is 
formally  stated  that,  failing  agreement  on  the  question  of 
minorities.  Government  “  may  be  compelled  ”  to  apply  a 
“  provisional  ”  scheme.  The  work  of  the  Conference  is  to  be 
continued  by  Committees  sitting  in  India.  Certain  safeguards. 
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military  and  financial,  are  laid  down,  but,  as  Sir  Samuel  Hoare 
said,  they  are  not  designed  for  shackles.  Finally,  Mr.  Churchill 
challenged  these  principles  by  an  amendment,  found  fifty 
votes  to  follow  him  in  a  House  of  400,  and  drew  Sir  John 
Simon  and  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  to  lend  their  unam¬ 
biguous  support  to  the  Government’s  policy.  It  is  not  possible 
to  give  fuller  assurance  of  good  faith.  Yet  when  Mr.  Gandhi 
returns  he  will  find  his  colleagues  of  the  Congress  party 
denouncing  England’s  perfidy.  If  he  falls  in  with  that  cry, 
he  will,  I  think,  lose  authority  among  the  serious-minded  men 
of  his  race  and  even  of  his  creed.  There  is  the  other  possibility, 
that  he  may  feel  bound  in  honour  to  admit  that  he  has  been 
met  with  honour  and  plain  dealing ;  and  the  reactions  from 
such  a  declaration  cannot  but  be  good.  What  may  be  the 
results  of  cold-blooded  murder  committed  by  two  educated 
Indian  women  on  an  English  official  who  received  them  with 
unsuspecting  courtesy,  it  is  hard  for  a  European  to  guess. 
But  the  savage  act  is  a  challenge  to  all  that  Mr.  Gandhi 
stands  for,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  see  how  he  takes  it 
up.  His  authority  is  said  to  rest  on  the  public  belief  that  he 
is  essential  to  the  Congress  movement,  and  that  if  his  beliefs 
are  disregarded,  he  will  retire  into  the  contemplative  life.  He 
is  wise  enough  to  know  that  freedom  is  a  plant  which  cannot 
be  fetched  out  of  a  hothouse  full  grown.  But  it  is  clear 
that  it  will  be  given  room  to  grow. 


Ireland’s 
New  Status 


Another  Dominion  can  testify  to  the  willingness  of  England’s 
new  Imperialism  to  concede  the  fullest  freedom  within  the 
bond  of  a  Commonwealth.  Ireland’s  position 
differs  from  that  of  the  other  States  in  that 
it  results  from  a  formal  treaty,  and  when  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  came  to  be  adopted  by  Parliament, 
motions  were  proposed  affixing  special  limitations  that  would 
apply  to  the  Irish  Free  State  by  incorporating  the  Treaty’s 
provisions  in  the  Statute.  The  Government  resisted  these, 
and  the  House  rejected  the  amendment  by  a  vast  majority 
which  in  itself  was  significant  enough.  But  the  feature  of 
the  debate  was  the  reception  given  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cos- 
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grave,  which  the  Minister  for  the  Dominions  read  out.  Par¬ 
liament  has  evidently  realised  that  the  work  done  by  this 
Irish  gentleman  and  his  colleagues  makes  for  the  good  of  the 
Commonwealth,  even  though  they  have  been  foremost  in 
knocking  away  any  remnant  of  ordinance  or  usage  which  might 
seem  to  imply  inferiority  of  status  among  the  members  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  real  bonds  are  not  there.  They  are 
partly  of  interest ;  for  England  takes  nine-tenths  of  what 
Ireland  sells,  while  Ireland  is  almost  absolutely  England’s 
best  oversea  market ;  in  this  respect  each  partner  gives  as 
good  as  it  gets  and  each  is  bound  to  wish  for  an  increase  of 
the  other’s  buying  power.  But  for  Ireland  as  for  the  other 
Dominions  there  is  the  tie  of  privilege  ;  every  year,  hundreds 
of  clever  young  Irishmen  join  some  British  service.  It  would 
be  untrue  to  say,  for  the  most  of  those  whom  President  Cos- 
grave  represents,  that  the  privilege  is  also  felt  in  pride — as  it 
is  by  New  Zealanders  and  Australians  and  Canadians.  To 
expect  that,  ten  years  after  the  savage  finish  of  a  long  and 
embittered  struggle,  would  be  asking  too  much  of  human 
nature.  If  a  Free  State  minister  read  out  in  the  Dail  a  letter 
from  Mr.  MacDonald  or  from  any  Englishman,  it  would 
elicit  no  such  cordial  response  as  was  accorded  at  Westminster 
to  the  expression  of  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  hope.  Ireland,  North  and 
South,  is  still  affected  by  morbid  complexes,  Papophobia 
in  Ulster,  Anglophobia  in  the  Free  State.  A  generation  of 
normal  healthy  intercourse  will  have  to  pass  before  we 
are  clear  of  these ;  but  at  least  a  beginning  has  been 
made. 


All  intelligent  politicians  in  Ireland  know  that  in  the  Treaty 
and  in  subsequent  negotiations  England  has  been  generous 
wherever  finance  was  concerned,  and  wise — 
.  even  to  friendliness — in  the  rest.  The  final 
emains  q£  wisdom  would  be,  I  think,  to  do 

what  the  Free  State  Government  has  never  asked,  and  offer 
to  delete  from  the  Treaty  the  much-contested  oath.  If  this 
extraordinary  piece  of  verbiage  ever  had  a  purpose,  beyond 
that  of  saving  “  face  ”,  it  has  fulfilled  it ;  to-day  it  stands  in 
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the  way  of  the  most  essential  work,  which  is  that  of  developing 
in  Ireland  the  temper  of  free  citizenship.  An  oath  is  useless 
unless  it  is  taken  in  the  spirit  of  the  oath  ;  at  present  some 
I  forty  per  cent,  of  the  Dail’s  members  submit  to  it  as  a  humilia- 

i  tion  and  deny  its  binding  force.  No  wise  man  will  think  that 

I  a  good  lesson  in  politics,  just  as  no  one  can  ignore  the  sobering 

effect  which  practice  in  the  work  of  parliament  has  produced 
on  the  separatist  opposition.  But  there  is  in  Ireland  a  very 
appreciable  number  of  men  who  refuse  to  swear  and  not  feel 
I  bound,  and  naturally  they  are  anything  but  the  worst  among 

^  the  holders  of  their  opinions.  Men  are  kept  out  of  active 

constitutional  politics  by  this  formula,  who  for  all  sakes  would 

ibe  much  better  in  them.  Is  it  really  better  to  wait  till  Mr.  de 
Valera’s  party  is  in  power  and  this  problem  is  raised  in  the 
i  most  contentious  conditions  ?  Why  not  take  time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  have  already 
deserved  well  of  the  Commonwealth  to  an  almost  incredible 
degree  ? 

For  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland  concern  the  whole 
community  of  nations  within  the  bond.  Ten  years  ago  the 
'Ireaty  was  signed  ;  nine  months  later,  the  control  of  Ireland 
ic  passed  to  a  handful  of  untried,  unknown  young  men.  They 
found  anarchy  (the  last  legacy  of  British  rule) ;  they  have 
made  order.  That  the  country  is  not  normally  and  healthily 
secure  was  admitted  only  the  other  day  by  the  passage  of  a 
Public  Safety  Act  which  superseded  the  ordinary  law  for 
certain  types  of  offence  ;  but  the  efficiency  of  the  Government 
and  the  degree  of  support  it  enjoys  have  been  proved  by  the 
fact  that,  since  the  passage  of  that  Act  disturbance  has  ceased 
and  no  grave  penalty  has  been  called  for.  None  the  less,  this 
group  of  young  men  has  shown  an  example  of  so  prudent 
finance  that  Irish  National  Loan  stands  higher  to-day  than 
British  War  Loan  ;  and  yet  their  administration  has  been 
modern  and  enterprising  almost  to  the  point  of  being  spec¬ 
tacular.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  remarkable  achievement 
accomplished  by  men  of  their  race  in  any  foreign  country  ; 
and  there  are  not  many  countries  outside  of  Ireland  where 
Irishmen  have  not  earned  fame  as  administrators. 

I 
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General  Sir  Hubert  Gough  was  certainly  not  among  the 

lucky  soldiers  of  the  Great  War,  but  one  compensation  has 

been  vouchsafed  him  by  fortune  ;  he  has 

The  Fifth  ^ble  to  tell  his  own  story.  Unlike  Sir 

Amy  . 

Henry  Rawlinson,  still  more  unlike  Sir  Henry 

Wilson,  he  will  have  transmitted  to  future  students  of  the 
epoch  his  own  personality.  What  no  doubt  matters  vastly 
more  to  him,  he  has  had  the  chance  to  address  his  contem¬ 
poraries — the  men  who  served  with  him  and  those  to  whom, 
for  their  sakes,  the  honour  of  the  Fifth  Army  was  dear.  The 
best  thing  about  the  book  is  its  personal  charm  ;  it  is  part  of 
the  charm,  indeed  the  essential  part,  that  the  army  leader  is 
more  concerned  to  justify  his  army  than  himself.  Sir  Henry 
Wilson’s  Life  was  anything  but  a  satisfactory  book.  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson’s  was  an  excellent  narrative  ;  yet  even  in 
it  one  seemed  almost  painfully  remote  from  the  actual  fighting 
line.  But  here  from  first  to  last,  from  the  cavalry  brigadier  of 
August,  1914,  to  the  army  commander  of  two  years  later,  we 
find  General  Gough  interrupting  his  survey  of  operations  to 
commemorate  this  or  that  individual  piece  of  gallantry  in  a 
subaltern  and  his  men.  This  gives  the  human  touch  to  what 
so  easily  becomes  abstract  as  algebra,  the  technical  military 
narration  of  high  command.  How  far  professional  critics 
will  accept  his  defence  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  certain  points 


he  has  put  beyond  dispute. 

First,  many  have  blamed  him  for  undue  prolongation  of  the 
battle  at  Passchendaele  during  August,  September  and  October 
of  1917.  But  the  attack  was  undertaken  as  part  of  Haig’s 


main  strategy,  which  aimed  at  preventing  the  Germans  from 
crushing  the  French  army  after  the  mutiny  which  followed 
Nivelle’s  great  failure.  It  was  timed  to  begin  six  days  earlier 
than  its  actual  start,  and  was  delayed  to  ensure  the  support  of 
two  French  divisions  :  so  were  lost  the  last  days  of  fine  weather, 
and  from  the  first  evening  of  the  battle  weather  made  mud 
the  insuperable  obstacle.  After  a  fortnight  it  was  plain  to  the 
army  commander  that  it  was  impossible  to  break  through  on 
ground  so  waterlogged  that  tanks  could  not  act ;  but  Haig 
insisted  that  the  pressure  on  German  resources  must  be 
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continued.  General  Gough  quotes  from  the  best  authority — 
LudendorfF — to  show  that  Haig’s  strategy  produced  the 
desired  effect.  But  there  is  a  price  for  everything,  and  some 
divisions  at  least  in  the  Fifth  Army  lost  confidence  in  their 
commander’s  judgment  and  consideration  for  his  men.  And 
within  six  months  he  had  again  to  ask  the  impossible  of  the 
same  cruelly  tried  divisions — some  of  whom  had  in  the  mean¬ 
time  been  again  roughly  handled  in  General  Byng’s  attack  on 
Cambrai  at  the  beginning  of  November. 

By  the  middle  of  December,  1917,  the  Fifth  Army  was  on 
the  extreme  British  right,  holding  a  front  which  by  January 
30th  was  extended  to  forty-two  miles.  A 
Tads*******  great  German  offensive  was  known  to  be 
coming  and  General  Gough  foresaw  that  his 
area  would  be  first  selected.  But  he  failed  to  convince  head¬ 
quarters  and  was  not  even  allowed  to  bring  up  into  immediate 
striking  distance  the  two  divisions  allotted  as  support.  We 
all  know  the  general  result :  most  people  know  also  that,  on 
the  morning  of  March  21st,  fog  deprived  the  thin  British  line 
of  the  advantages  natural  to  defences  firing  from  entrench¬ 
ments.  The  attackers  came  on  four  to  one,  fresh  men  specially 
trained,  against  troops  worn  out  before  the  blow  fell.  The 
6th  Connaught  Rangers,  according  to  Colonel  Feilding’s 
account,  had  been  sixty  days  either  in  the  line  or  in  support 
trenches  within  a  mile  or  less  from  it ;  and  the  case  is  probably 
typical  of  the  whole.  With  normal  visibility  a  heavier  toll 
would  have  been  taken  and  the  delay  would  have  been  more 
effective  ;  but  a  retirement  was  inevitable,  at  such  odds,  and 
General  Gough  makes  it  clear  that  he  expected  no  more  than 
to  be  able  to  delay  the  advance  :  and  that  in  point  of  fact 
his  army,  though  overwhelmed,  fell  back  continuously  fighting. 
In  all  such  cases  there  is  recrimination  :  one  of  the  most 
vivid  war  records,  written  by  a  private,  Mr.  R.  H.  Kiernan 
(Little  Brother  Goes  Soldiering)  y  tells  how  his  draft  reached 
France  a  couple  of  days  after  the  break  began  and  found  some 
soldiers  saying  that  the  Irish  had  let  them  down,  while  others 
retorted  that  they  had  seen  a  trench  choked  with  Germans 
and  Munsters  who  had  stood  fighting  to  the  last  man.  The 
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commander’s  narrative  now  brings  the  whole  together  and 
illustrates  it  with  a  series  of  instances  in  which  detachments, 
English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  South  African,  showed  “  desperate 
grim  determination  and  a  dogged  courage.” 

Still  the  break  had  come,  and  in  every  case  of  disaster  the 
instinct  to  find  a  scapegoat  operates,  and  General  Gough  was 
chosen  :  he  was  relieved  of  the  great  command  to  which  he 
had  risen  with  such  dazzling  rapidity.  It  was  his  great 
misfortune  that  his  troops  were  less  forward  to  resent  this 
than  they  would  have  been,  had  not  their  memories  been 
clogged  with  the  sinister  mud  of  Passchendaele.  They  can 
now  read  his  apologia,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  they  are  not 
touched  by  the  fine  chivalry  which  pervades  it. 

The  book  adds  to  the  growing  mass  of  testimony  that  en¬ 
hances  Haig’s  reputation — all  the  more  because  General 
Gough  complaftis,  and  with  reason,  that  he  might  have  been 
better  supported  by  Haig’s  headquarters.  It  attacks  sharply 
the  claim  for  superiority  of  French  generalship — and  more 
particularly  that  of  Foch.  It  attacks  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
records  Haig’s  view  that  Asquith  was  the  better  Prime  Minister 
for  a  commander  to  work  with.  These  contentions  must 
come  for  hearing  before  the  bar  of  history,  and  are  records  of 
a  highly-placed  soldier’s  opinion.  But  there  is  one  new  and 
definite  document ;  the  text  of  a  proposal  to  operate  from 
March,  1917,  which  would  have  put  the  whole  British  army 
absolutely  under  the  command  of  the  French  Commander-in- 
Chief — who  was  then  the  disastrous  Nivelle.  General  Gough 
declares  that  the  proposal  emanated  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
who  had  come  under  the  fascination  of  Nivelle’s  eloquence 
(for  Nivelle  spoke  English  freely).  Of  this,  however,  there 
is  no  direct  proof.  The  project  was  repulsed  by  Haig  and 
Sir  William  Robertson. 


One  puts  this  book  down  glad  that  it  was  written,  not  so 
much  because  it  throws  new  light  on  high  matters  of  con¬ 
troversy  as  for  its  expression  of  the  British 
Gough**  military  temper  at  its  best.  Unconsciously, 

too.  It  illustrates  the  development  of  England  s 
military  effort  from  a  small,  almost  family,  affair  (there  are 
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affecting  references  to  the  early  loss  of  gallant  friends  and 
kinsmen),  to  a  vast  wielding  of  an  improvised  and  creaking 
machinery  from  which  all  appearance  of  personal  contact  had 
vanished.  The  wonder  is  the  more  that  in  the  last  phase — in 
which  General  Gough  was  cruelly  denied  his  part — Haig 
should  have  had  the  concentrating  power  to  bring  it  to  bear 
with  such  devastating  energy.  Yet  essentially  General  Gough 
is  right.  When  the  retreat  ended  by  the  28th  of  March,  the 
rearguard  action  had  been  effective  ;  the  German  army  had 
shot  its  bolt  and  it  had  not  succeeded.  Lord  French  of  Ypres 
once  said  that  the  German  discipline  was  the  finest  in  the 
world,  but  it  had  one  defect ;  it  postulated  success.  Troops 
like  the  British  army  of  1918,  which  had  scarcely  any  dis¬ 
cipline  to  speak  of,  might  be  thrown  back  and  could  be  re¬ 
organised  without  loss  of  spirit.  But  the  Germans  might 
break  up  if  a  thoroughly  planned  and  prepared  effort  failed. 
That  happened  when  the  Fifth  Army  and  its  commander, 
after  a  week  of  disaster,  still  baulked  the  attackers  of  what 
they  had  thought  within  their  grasp.  The  war  was  not  won 
then  :  but  it  was  certain  from  then  that  Germany  must  lose  it. 
That  is  the  claim  which  General  Gough  makes  for  his  army — 
and  I  think  with  good  justification. 


NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS. 


With  its  new  format  the  Fortnightly  Review  presents  a  striking  list  of 
contributors  for  the  opening  of  a  new  year. 

As  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India  from  1922-4  and  from  1924-9, 
Lord  Winterton  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  criticise  the  results  of 
the  recent  Round  Table  Conference. 

No  less  an  authority  in  his  own  field  of  physics,  Sir  James  Jeans  contri¬ 
butes  an  article  in  the  lucid  manner  that  has  won  him  the  reputation  of 
being  the  man  who  made  science  a  best-seller. 

Humours  of  history  are  always  good  reading,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Luke,  C.M.G., 
who  is  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Malta,  has  plainly  made  good  use  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  research  in  this  line  by  a  successful  diplomatic 
career  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Professor  Gregory  is  already  well  known  to  Fortnightly  readers.  This 
month  he  brings  to  an  end  his  penetrating  series  of  articles  on  economics,  but 
not,  we  trust,  his  connection  with  the  magazine. 

Mr.  C.  H.  S.  Fifoot,  who  throws  into  relief  the  anomalies  of  the  Empire’ 
new  constitution,  is  Bursar  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford. 

We  welcome  the  return  to  our  pages  of  Professor  Julian  Huxley,  as 
well  known  a  writer  on  zoological  and  sociological  subjects  as  is  Sir  James 
Jeans  on  cosmology. 

Mr.  Ivor  Brown  needs  no  introduction  either  as  an  essayist  or  as  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Observer.  A  novel  from  his  pen.  Marine  Parade,  is  to  be 
published  by  Gollancz  in  the  early  spring. 

As  ex-governess  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Family,  Miss  Catherine  Moran 
is  able  to  write  authoritatively  on  Spain.  Miss  Moran  has  just  returned 
to  Spain  to  study  developments  under  the  Republic. 

Amid  the  unending  excitement  centring  around  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Welby's  balanced  and  humorous  comparison  of  England’s  "  gadfly  ” 
with  his  late,  unlamented  biographer,  Frank  Harris,  comes  as  a  refreshing 
example  of  unstampeded  criticism. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  as  usual,  adds  his  illuminating  monthly  notes. 
His  sympathetic  notice  of  General  Gough’s  story  of  the  Fifth  Army  is  not  the 
least  notable  of  his  recent  comments  on  books  of  outstanding  importance. 

By  an  unfortunate  error  Mr.  T.  G.  Barman  was  described  in  our  "  Notes 
on  Contributors  ”  for  December  as  Swedish  correspondent  of  “  The  Times." 
Mr.  Barman  asks  us  to  state  that  he  is  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  correspondent 
of  the  "Financial  Times." 
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FINELY  PRINTED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 

by  Frank  Kendon 


ALEXANDER  OF  APHRODISIAS : 
ON  DESTINY.  Text,  and  Trans¬ 
lation  by  A.  Fitzgerald.  Scholariis 
Press.  21S. 

DUISENER  ELEGIEN.  Translations 
by  Edward  and  Victoria  Sackville- 
West.  Hogarth  Press.  £3  3* 
SAMSON  AGONISTES.  With  wood 
engravings  by  Robert  Ashwin  May¬ 
nard.  The  Raven  Press.  50s. 

VENUS  AND  ADONIS.  With  wood 
engravings  by  Horace  Walter  Bray. 
TAtf  Raven  Press.  3Ss. 

FAR  AWAY  AND  LONG  AGO,  by 
W.  H.  Hudson.  With  wood  en¬ 
gravings  by  Eric  Fitch  Daglish. 
Dent.  los  6d. 

WUTHERING  HEIGHTS,  by  Emily 
Brontg.  Illustrated  with  wood  en¬ 
gravings  by  Clare  Leighton.  Duck¬ 
worth.  25s. 

SEVEN  SHORT  STORIES,  by  Walter 
de  la  Mare.  With  illustrations  by 
John  Nash.  Faber  &  Faber.  15s. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  FOLK,  by  John 
Masefield.  With  illustrations  by 
Rowland  Hilder.  Heinetnann.  15s. 

A  book's  duty  is  to  make  a  man's 
thought  permanently  available  to  other 
men.  TTiere  are  three  parties  to  its 
creation — the  author,  the  maker  of 
books,  and  the  reader.  (The  second 


party  is  now  split  up  into  a  great 
'many  auxiliaries — ^papermaker,  punch- 
cutter,  t5^founder,  typographer,  com¬ 
positor,  pressman,  folder,  stitcher,  case- 
maker,  binder,  and  for  many  of  these 
a  machine — ^but  it  will  simplify  things 
if  we  are  allowed  to  include  all  in  the 
term  "  printer  ".)  The  printer,  in  fact, 
is  an  intermediary,  and  that  book  is 
a  bad  book  which  is  too  much  printer. 
The  ideal  printer  must  seem  to  efface 
himself,  poor  fellow;  though  we  like 
him  to  do  it  with  dignity.  A  reader 
glances  at  the  page  of  a  perfect  book 
and  he  is  in  the  author's  mind  at  once — 
paper,  t5:pe,  margin,  ornament,  must 
all  conspire  so  as  to  seem  not  there. 
Author  and  reader  sit  down  to  a  feast 
together;  the  printer  is  the  butler; 
it  is  his  job  to  see  that  the  feast  pro¬ 
ceeds  without  interruption. 

Dignity  there  must  be,  and  order, 
serenity,  and  fitness  (therefore  no 
strange  type,  wilful  paper,  rival  decora¬ 
tions).  Without  the  quieter  virtues  no 
book  is  a  beautiful  book,  though  it  may 
be  a  beautiful  object.  And  in  these 
virtues  how  many  fine  books  fall  short  I 

The  first  four  out  of  the  eight  men¬ 
tioned  above  show  definitely  that  their 
printers  had  set  this  ideal  before  them. 
For  simple,  unassuming  but  adequate 
printing  the  Scholartis  Press  parallel 
translation  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias 
“  On  Destiny  "  deserves  high  praise.  It 
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An(f(&finmtcomj)anionaSledktl),  — 
h(es/(fin5jflration, — 5cehrtve;Butwf)itfkr 
Comes  my  f^elforcSildlmfatuftlkJi^ 

Wiffhot^itfe pTacetooneanot/ier,. . .  Sein£, 
TooriSfifmmSer,(mjfowsmyf)earl  . 

ToCctfo?  Sjxtin? 

Muzot  1^22 

An  example  of  iJte  type  used  in  “  Duisener  Elegien  ” 

fails  as  a  perfect  book  because  at  any  of  had  coughed !).  The  usual  uprights 
opening  Greek  on  the  left  page  is  of  all  rising  letters — I,  d,  h,  k — are 
opposed  by  English  on  the  right ;  but  rather  assertively  bent  over.  In  this 
this  can  scarcely  be  called  a  fault,  as  form  they  give  a  first  impression  on 
it  was  the  necessary  plan  of  the  book,  the  eye  not  quite  normal,  and  add 
The  English  type  is  rather  too  black  some  difficulty  in  reading.  As  the 
in  colour  and  the  paper  a  little  hard  hanging  strokes  of  the  p  and  /  are 
in  its  whiteness,  so  that  the  impression  also  bent,  a  glance  at  the  text  makes 
seems  to  have  a  surface  dazzle  which  it  appear  full  of  the  strangeness  of  the 
I  find  tiring.  But  the  whole  thing  is  old-fashioned  long  esses.  In  a  revision 
certainly  restrained  and  satisfying.  It  of  this  otherwise  excellent  type  I  hope 
was  printed  by  the  Alcuin  Press  of  Mr.  Johnston  will  modify  these  letters. 
Chipping  Campden.  Mr.  Eric  Gill  has  designed  some 

The  Hogarth  Press  edition  of  Duise-  modestly  beautiful  initials.  Altogether 
net  Elegien  is  a  far  more  ambitious  this  book  is  an  example  of  what 
piece  of  work.  Here  the  specially  done  beauty  the  world’s  best  craftsmen  can 
translations  are  set  in  a  specially  produce.  It  is  not  quite  a  practical 
designed  type  and  printed  on  a  specially  book,  but  that  is  the  fate  of  examples, 
made  paper.  Yet  the  result  is  not  It  is  a  little  too  conscious  of  its 
quite  happy  about  it.  The  paper  has  specialists.  The  paper  is  proud,  and 
a  beautiful  softness  of  surface,  so  that  the  type  rustles, 
the  ink  does  not  merely  lie  on  the  paper.  The  two  Raven  Press  books,  Vemis 
but  blends  with  it.  The  type  is  an  and  Adonis  and  Samson  Agonistes,  give 
italic  designed  by  Mr.  Edward  John-  me  more  book  pleasure  than  either 
ston.  Roman  capitals  are  used  with  of  the  others.  Partly  this  is  because 
the  italic  lower  case,  but  only  at  the  the  works  chosen  for  the  honour  of 
beginnings  of  the  lines  of  verse.  If  fine  printing  are  beautifully  suited  for 
a  full  stop  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  such  treatment.  The  typographer,  too, 
line  it  is  not  followed  by  the  usual  has  suited  even  the  type-faces  to  the 
capital,  nor  even  by  the  usual  space,  subjects.  Venus  and  Adonis,  on  a 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unwarranted  generous  page,  is  in  a  round  antique 
interposition  by  the  typographer.  It  type  of  light,  even  colour,  graceful  and 
is  disturbing  (as  if  that  butler  I  spoke  strong.  The  Samson  is  printed  in  a 
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more  severe  thick  and  thin  and  formal 
letter.  Presswork  is  first-rate,  and 

although  the  paper  is  white  and  hard, 
the  ink  marries  the  paper  surface. 
Mr.  Horace  Walter  Bray's  woodcuts 
in  the  Venus  and  Adonis  are  cool  and 
simple  decorations  in  key  with  the 

untroubled  and  easy  perfection  of  the 
poem.  They  don’t  ask  to  be  looked  at 
separately.  Mr.  Maynard's,  in  the 
Samson,  are  not  (to  my  mind)  so  well- 
suited,  though  beautifully  designed  and 
engraved.  They  are 
more  ambitious,  and 
distmb  the  Milton 
grandeur.  But  these 
two  Raven  Press 
books  promise  great 
things  for  this  press 
later  on.  The  Venus 
is  an  achievement 
already. 

The  four  remain¬ 
ing  books  make  no 
special  appeal  for 
their  fine  printing. 

Mass-production  is 
felt — it  is  useless  to 
pretend  that  the  machine  does  not 
have  its  effect.  Far  Away  and  Long 
Ago,  good  as  it  is,  is  not  nearly  so 
good  as  more  expensive,  slower,  and 
careful  printing  could  have  made  it. 
Mr.  Fitch  Daglish  makes  one  successful 
woodcut  for  every  two  he  fails  in.  At 
his  best  he  can  just  hold  a  candle  to 
Bewick,  as  his  admirers  claim ;  but 
there  is  not  much  real  kinship  between 
them.  Bewick  always  thought  in 
vignettes.  Mr.  Daglish  generally  thinks 
in  a  rectangle.  Bewick  was  occupied 
with  forcing  his  medium  to  express 
his  extraordinarily  clear  vision.  Mr. 
Daglish  often  subordinates  his  vision 
to  a  display  of  virtuosity  in  the  medium. 
He  is  content  with  a  wooden  look. 
His  use  of  solid  blacks  is  clever,  but 
it  needs  the  greatest  care  to  do  justice 
to  it  in  printing. 


An  iltustration  to  "  Far 


Wuihering  Heights  has  been  used  as  a 
basis  for  twelve  powerful  compositions 
by  Miss  Clare  Leighton.  Nobody  who 
admires  her  work  could  resist  these 
examples  of  it.  In  order  to  get  them 
they  will  have  to  buy  the  book.  I 
would  rather  read  it  in  an  "  Ever\  - 
man  ”  copy.  The  giant  page  is 
uncomfortable  for  a  novel.  The 
particular  type  used,  though  perfectly 
clear  and  comfortable  to  the  eyes,  has 
a  mean  look  for  so  large  a  page.  The 
chapter  headings, 
with  half  a  page 
blank,  an  exagger¬ 
ated  indentation  for 
the  first  word  and  a 
large  capital  floating 
above  the  line,  are 
ugly  breaks  from 
tradition.  They  are 
original  and  nothing 
else.  But  Miss 
Leighton’s  twelve 
engravings.divorced 
fromjtheir  place  as 
plates  in  a  l^k,  are 

Amoy  ,»d  1.V  Ago 

criticism,  and  entirely  successful  com¬ 
positions.  They  are  too  individual 
for  illustrations,  too  self-contained  for 
book  ornaments,  and  too  black  to  lie  at 
ease  opposite  letterpress.  The  actual 
printing  of  this  book  is  well  done. 

Mr.  John  Nash's  illustrations  to 
Sevett  Short  Stories,  by  Walter  de  la 
Mare,  are  better  because  they  belong 
to  the  book,  setting  the  atmosphere  for 
the  stcMy — always  the  most  important 
character  in  any  of  Mr.  de  la  Mare’s 
tales.  But,  acknowledging  their  clever¬ 
ness,  ought  we  not  to  be  honest  and 
say  that  their  crudity  is  a  pose  ?  The 
first  feeling  aroused  by  any  one  of  them 
is  discordant.  Colour  and  composition 
are  both  purposely  discordant.  Each 
picture  has  one  simple  idea — ^hot  after¬ 
noon,  tangled  leafage,  queer  dreams, 
cold  weather,  and  so  on.  But  even 
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Mr.  Nash  is  too  insubordinate  an  artist. 
He  cannot  work  in  harness.  Why 
should  we  ask  him  to  ? 

The  Midnight  Folk  brings  us  back 
to  the  "  illustrated  book  "  proper.  Mr. 
Rowland  Hilder,  relying  on  the  most 
modem  processes  of  mechanical  re¬ 
production,  draws  happily  with  pen 
or  bnish,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  the 


camera  and  acid  of  the  engraver.  He 
boasts  nothing  except  a  strong  springy 
pen-line  and  a  willingness  to  be  an 
illustrator.  You  may  not  be  getting 
fine  art  or  fine  hand  printing  in  this 
book,  but  you  are  getting  a  very  high 
standard  of  efficient  work  in  a  large 
and  uniform  output.  And  Mr.  Mase¬ 
field  can  tell  a  good  story. 


An  illustration  to  Venus  and  Adonis  ” 
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THE  ROAD  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE 


by  Henry 


MEN.  MYTHS.  AND  MOVEMENTS 
IN  GERMAN  LITERATURE,  by 
William  Rose.  Reader  in  German  in 
the  University  of  London.  Allen  & 
Unwin.  los.  (d. 

The  German  mind  has  shown  in  its 
growth  a  few  obvious  characteristics — 
the  fantastically  childlike,  the  senti¬ 
mentally  melancholic,  and  the  philo¬ 
sophically  theoretic.  In  the  notable 
periods  of  German  literature  each  has 
dominated  in  turn.  but.  though  they 
may  seem  contradictory,  they  are  still 
found  subsisting  side  by  side  in  the 
German  mentality  of  to-day.  just  as  the 
English  characteristics  of  humour  and 
reserve  still  subsist  side  by  side  with 
our  modem  novels  and  plays.  In  his 
present  collection  of  studies.  Dr. 
William  Rose  has  taken  examples  of 
these  main  German  tendencies  as 
illustrated  by  the  poets  and  writers 
of  successive  generations,  and  the 
studies  are  written  with  an  ease  and 
interest  rarely  combined  with  the 
minute  scholarship  of  German  research. 

Perhaps  owing  to  the  months  of 
brief  light  and  bitter  cold  pervading  a 
land  of  gloomy  forests  and  sombre 
hills,  the  primitive  German  imagination 
felt  itself  surrounded  by  uncouth,  un¬ 
earthly  beings,  usually  hideous  and 
malign.  Dwarfs  and  fairies,  witches 
and  kobolds.  haunted  the  caverns  and 
trees,  very  different  from  the  Athene. 
Apollo,  and  Aphrodite  of  the  classic 
sun  and  sea.  From  the  forest  villages 
came  the  delightfully  terrifying  fairy¬ 
tales  of  little  beings,  visible  in  the 


W.  Nevinson 


wintry  twilight,  alarming  but  sometimes 
humorous  and  companionable,  to  be 
appeased  with  the  lick  of  a  porridge 
spoon.  And  besides  these  queer  people, 
the  countryside  was  frequented  by 
hostile  or  friendly  birds  and  beasts, 
well  able  to  converse  with  each  other 
and  with  hiunan  beings  in  the  simple 
German  tongue,  just  like  children — 
wolves  and  bears  and  foxes  and  ravens 
and  swans — each  endowed  with  de¬ 
finite  good  or  evil  propensities. 

Similar  to  the  conversational  animals, 
the  fairies  and  the  dwarfs,  but  even 
more  corporeal,  were  the  witches  who 
flew  on  broomsticks  to  their  dances 
over  the  Brocken  on  Walpurgis  Night, 
and  the  homed  Devil,  with  whom  one 
might  traffic  in  magic,  as  evidently  Dr. 
Faustus  did.  to  the  damnation  of  his 
immortal  soul.  No  one  could  dispute 
the  witches,  for  wretched  women  freely 
confessed  or  boasted  of  their  familiar 
intercourse  with  Satan ;  and  if  you 
wish  to  ascertain  the  truth  about 
them,  you  may  consult  the  University 
library  at  Cornell,  where  some  scholar 
has  collected  the  records  of  their  trials, 
chiefly  in  German.  One  of  those 
record,  taken  in  notes  during  a 
woman's  torture,  ends  with  the  words, 
“  At  this  point  the  witch  expired.” 
To  this  childlike  or  horrific  side  of  the 
German  mind  Dr.  Rose  devotes  his 
first  two  chapters — ”  The  Medieval 
Beast  Epic  ”  and  ”  The  Historical  Dr. 
Faust  and  the  Folk  Book  ”.  He  adds 
two  chapters  on  the  more  simple  and 
humorous  side  as  seen  in  Grimmel- 
shausen’s  Simplicissimus  and  in  Baron 
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Munchausen,  whose  crazy  boasting  tradicted  himself,  and  his  opinion  of 


gave  rise  to  Raspe’s  "  lie-story  ”,  still 
much  read  in  England  during  last 
century,  for  it  was  first  written  in 
English  and  was  published  in  Oxford. 

Dr.  Rose  next  proceeds  to  the  greatest 
period  of  German  literature — the  hun¬ 
dred  years  from  the  appearance  of 
Lessing  to  the  death  of  Heine.  In 
spite  of  Lessing’s  definite  and  incisive 
mind,  the  prevailing  mood  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  period  was  that 
tearful  introspection  and  self-pity  which 
is  sentimentality.  It  reached  its  finest 
expression  in  Werther,  where  the  tender 
melancholy  was  touched  with  true 
passion,  and  so  obtained  a  vast  popu¬ 
larity,  extending  to  the  Far  East, 
h'ven  in  England,  within  ten  years  of 
its  publication,  Mrs.  Salmon's  Royal 
Historical  Waxwork  Show  included 
**  The  Death  of  Werter,  Attended  by 
Charlotte  and  Her  Family”,  of  which 
Dr.  Rose  has  copied  a  handbill ;  and 
I  have  myself  seen  a  tea-set  adorned 
with  pictures  of  the  woeful  tragedy. 
As  further  illustration  of  this  sweet 
sorrow,  Dr.  Rose  inserts  an  admirable 
chapter  on  Novalis,  the  most  shadowy 
and  woe-begone  of  all  the  sentimental 
poets,  and  yet  notable  as  having  sug¬ 
gested  to  Heine  a  passage  of  ironic  pity 
in  his  Romantic  School,  and  supplied 
Carlyle  with  some  of  his  favourite 
aphorisms  (”  Philosophy  is  properly  a 
Home-Sickness,”  ”  We  touch  Heaven 
when  we  lay  our  hand  on  a  human 
body”,  and  a  few  others). 

In  treating  of  this  great  period. 
Dr.  Rose  makes  small  mention  of 
Schiller — for,  indeed,  his  reputation  is 
no  longer  so  high  as  it  was — but  we 
are  given  a  chapter  on  the  unusual  and 
interesting  subject  of  Goethe’s  relation 
to  the  Jews.  In  the  course  of  his  long 
and  varied  life,  Goethe,  naturally,  con- 


the  Jews  changed  from  the  extreme 
dislike,  which  approved  of  the  old  laws 
forbidding  a  Jew  to  spend  the  night  in 
Jena,  to  high  appreciation  of  their 
"  excellent  talents  in  the  fields  of  art 
and  science.”  The  horror  of  the  Ghetto 
life  in  his  native  Frankfurt  remained 
with  him,  but  his  friendship  uith  Rahel 
Varnhagen  von  Ense,  and  his  delight 
in  hearing  young  Felix  Mendelssohn 
play  to  him  are  well  known. 

But  of  intense  interest  as  the  whole 
of  this  book  must  be  to  all  who  seek 
insight  into  the  mind  and  literature 
of  the  German  people,  the  freshest 
and  most  interesting  part  to  myself  is 
the  account  of  quite  recent  German 
writers.  Our  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
literature  is  always  likely  to  be  at 
least  ten  years  behindhand,  but  here 
Dr.  Rose  brings  us  right  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  later  works  of 
Goethe  himself  we  find  a  tendency  to 
abstract  ideas  and  cosmic  types  devoid 
of  separate  personality  ;  but  after  the 
War  (which  is  said  to  have  produced  a 
million  and  a  half  War  poems)  this 
habit  of  "  Expressionism  ”  grew  in 
Germany,  as  in  Russia,  to  extreme 
lengths,  being  used  especially  in  the 
propaganda  of  revolutionary  ideals.  In 
England  we  have  been  shown  some¬ 
thing  of  it  in  Ernst  Toller’s  Machine 
Smashers,  which  opened  with  Byron’s 
great  revolutionary  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  in  Man  in  the  Mass 
The  whole  movement  was  a  protest 
against  the  perversion  of  mankind  into 
Robots  by  machinery ;  but  Dr.  Rose, 
who  keeps  pace  with  Germany  right 
up  to  the  present  moment,  tells  us 
the  movement  is  already  passing,  and 
German  writers  are  returning  to  the 
simpler  and  more  concrete  forms  of 
the  Folk  language  and  nature. 
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A  LIVELY  CORRESPONDENCE 


by  c.  E. 

ELLEN  TERRY  AND  BERNARD 
SHAW:  A  CORRESPONDENCE, 
edited  by  Christopher  St.  John. 
Constable.  21s. 

The  best  thing  about  this  correspon¬ 
dence  is — ^what  reviewers  seem  in 
general  to  have  ignored — Mr.  Shaw’s 
preface  to  it.  Here  is  Mr.  Shaw  writing 
a  brand-new  preface  in  his  own  in¬ 
imitable  style,  with  epigrams  exploding, 
jokes  coruscating,  serried  sentences 
whipping  past  the  reader  like  bullets 
and  carrying  him  on  through  forty-eight 
pages  at  such  a  dizzying  speed  that 
he  is  left  at  the  end  of  it  with  scarcely 
enough  breath  to  declare  that  he  has 
not  had  such  reading  since  Shaw 
finished  the  Preface  to  Back  to 
Methuselah — the  Prefaces  to  Saint  Joan 
and  The  Apple  Cart  never  having 
quite  come  up  to  scratch.  In  the 
course  of  it  Mr.  Shaw  describes  the 
old  stock  acting  companies  of  the 
provincial  towns,  and  compares  their 
ranting  to  the  polite  mumbling  of  the 
modern  "  reserved  ”  school  of  acting — 
"  it  is  really  more  satisfactory  to  hear 
an  actor  say  meechee-yah-^d,  and 
know  that  he  means  my  child,  than 
to  hear  him  say  msha,  and  wonder 
what  on  earth  the  fellow  thinks  he  is 
mumbling  ” — diagnoses  the  reasons  for 
his  grudge  against  Irving — “  I  perceive 
now  that  I  never  forgave  him  for 
baffling  the  plans  I  made  for  him  ” — 
comments  upon  the  absence  of  malice 
from  his  own  make-up—"  my  double 
training  as  a  critic  of  highly  sensitive, 
living  persons  and  a  propagandist  of 
seditious,  not  to  say  subversive,  political 
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views,  kept  me  constantly  on  my  guard 
against  letting  my  temper  get  the 
better  of  me  or  my  manners  the  worse 
of  me :  in  short,  against  the  least  in¬ 
dulgence  of  personal  malice  ’’ — and 
explains  how  Irving’s  incurable  "  stagi¬ 
ness  ’’,  his  lack  of  interest  in  the 
drama,  the  other  actors,  and,  indeed, 
in  anything  and  everjlhing  except  his 
own  acting,  drove  him  (Shaw)  to 
destroy  Ellen  Terry’s  “  belief  in  him 
and  give  shape  and  consciousness  to 
her  sense  of  having  her  possibilities 
sterilised  by  him  ’’.  Finjilly  he  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  epistolary’  endearments 
which  passed  for  over  twenty-five 
years  between  Ellen  Terry  and  himself 
— there  are  over  two  hundred  letters 
from  Miss  Terry  and,  we  are  assured, 
as  many  from  Shaw,  although  his 
have  not  all  been  preserved — must  not 
be  taken  at  their  amorous  face-value. 

Ellen  Terry,  he  points  out,  was  an 
actress  ;  that  is,  she  was  the  opposite 
of  a  lady.  A  lady  is  a  person  "  trained 
to  the  utmost  degree  in  the  art  and 
habit  of  concealing  her  feelings  ’’ ; 
an  actress  is  a  person  "  trained  even 
more  severely  in  the  art  and  habit 
of  displaying  her  feelings  ’’.  It  was 
the  habit  of  the  theatre  to  use  pro¬ 
miscuous  endearments,  the  producer’s 
"  Old  Boy  ’’  for  the  men  and  "  Darling  ’’ 
for  the  women  being  as  conventional 
as  the  shop  assistant’s  Sir  and  Madam. 
EUen  Terry,  moreover,  was  a  woman  of 
genius,  bom,  as  Nietzsche  would  say, 
on  the  far  side  of  good  and  evil.  She 
did  not  outrage  moral  prejudices  any 
more  than  she  respect^  them ;  she 
was  one  of  those  rare  beings  who  could 
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“walk  through  them  as  if  they  were 
not  there.”  “  One  may  say  that  her 
marriages  were  adventures  and  her 
friendships  enduring 

Shaw,  too,  was  a  man  of  genius, 
trained  in  the  obsolete  "  and  objection¬ 
able  tradition  "  of  eighteenth-century 
Irish  gallantry,  which  made  it  in¬ 
evitable  for  him  to  address  every 
woman  as  if  she  were  a  goddess.  The 
object  of  his  work,  admittedly,  was  to 
knock  woman  off  her  pedestal ;  but, 
“  like  all  reactionaries,  I  was  steeped 
in  the  tendency  against  which  I  was 
reacting  ” ;  so  that  it  was  part  of 
his  “  conventional  manner  to  concede 
a  pedestal  to  every  woman  as  such  ”. 
For  all  these  reasons  and  many  others, 
we  are  warned  against  drawing  from 
the  letters  "  the  inferences  which  would 
be  drawn  from  the  same  language  on 
the  part  of  a  governess  corresponding 
with  a  divinity  student  ”.  And  what 
language  it  is ! 

“  Are  you  a  blackmailer,  my  pre¬ 
cious  ?  ”  asks  Ellen  of  G.B.S.  "  Your 
letters  make  me  shriek  with  laughter  ”, 
replies  G.B.S.  “  As  I  knew  all  along, 
you  never  were  a  man  ”,  says  Ellen 
Terry.  “  I  felt  your  presence  straining 
my  heart  all  through.  Think  of  that, 
dear  Ellen,  even  when  you  had  that 
wicked,  cruel,  Indian-savageous,  ridicu¬ 
lous  plumage  in  your  blessed  hair  to 
warn  me  that  you  have  no  heart  ”, 
chides  G.B.S.  rapturously,  but  doing  a 
little  propaganda  against  women’s  habit 
of  wearing  portions  of  dead  birds  in 
their  hair,  by  the  way.  “  Dearest  and 
Everest,  I’ve  been  ill,  quite  ill.  Be¬ 
cause  of  not  hearing  from  you  ”,  says 
E.T. 

"...  for  who  would  not  slavery  hug, 

to  spend  but  one  exquisite  hour 

in  the  arms  of  Elizabeth  Mugg. 

I  should  write  the  same  about 
you,  if  there  were  any  rhyme  to  Ellen. 


I  love  you  soulfuUy  and  bodyfuUy, 
properly  and  improperly,  every  way 
that  a  woman  can  be  loved  ”,  rhap¬ 
sodises  G.B.S. 

What  are  the  letters  about  ?  About 
ever5rthing  and  nothing,  but  mainly 
about  plays  and  players,  Shaw’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  wean  Ellen  Terry  from 
Irving’s  and  win  her  for  his  own 
drama;  about  his  efforts  to  establish 
that  drama  in  the  teeth  of  public 
apathy  and  critical  hostility ;  about  his 
journeys  and  hers;  about  his  country 
holidays  bicycling  with  the  Webbs, 
sta3dng  with  Charles  Trevelyan,  marry¬ 
ing  Charlotte  Townsend ;  about  what 
people  said  to  him  about  her  and  to 
her  about  him.  His  letters  are  brilliant, 
clever,  witty,  whimsical ;  hers  tender 
and — if  one  may  use  for  once  in  its 
right  sense  that  most  abused  of  all 
words — “  womanly  ”.  And  if  you 
wonder  that  these  letters  should  have 
passed  between  two  people  who,  as 
Shaw  writes  to  Harris,  "  were  all  the 
time  within  a  shilling  hansom  ride  of 
one  another’s  doors,  yet  never  saw 
one  another  in  private,  and  the  only 
time  I  ever  touched  her  was  on  the 
first  night  of  Brassbound  ”  (which  Shaw 
wrote  for  her)  "  when  I  formally  kissed 
her  hand  ”,  it  is  well  to  remember 
Shaw’s  own  comment  "  that  long  and 
intimate  correspondence  can  only  occur 
between  people  who  never  meet  one 
another  ”  (as  witness  Swift  and  Stella), 
and  that  "  talking  hampered  by 
material  circumstances  is  awkward  and 
unsatisfactory  after  the  perfect  freedom 
of  writing  between  people  who  can 
write 

Perhaps  I  should  end  by  saying,  in 
case  I  have  not  already  implied  it,  that 
the  letters  are  a  delight  to  read,  and 
that  I  would  more  gladly  give  this 
book  as  a  present  to  a  friend  than  any 
other  published  this  autumn. 
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A  GREAT  PARLIAMENTARIAN 

by  Sir  John  Marriott 


LORD  ROSEBERY,  by  the  Marquess 
of  Crewe,  K.G.  Two  Volumes.  Lon¬ 
don.  John  Murray.  1931. 

Lord  Crewe’s  biography  of  Lord 
Rosebery  is  at  once  a  most  fascinating 
and  a  rather  disappointing  book. 
It  is  fascinating  on  account  of 
the  personality  of  Lord  Rosbery, 
disappointing,  partly  by  reason  of 
faults  in  execution,  partly  through 
failure — from  no  fault  of  the  author — 
to  solve  the  insoluble  riddle  of  Lord 
Rosebery’s  character.  As  to  faults  of 
technique  it  seems  as  if  Lord  Crewe 
had  been  embarrassed,  if  not  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  wealth  of  material ; 
but  a  good  deal  of  that  which  he  has 
actually  utilised  might,  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  portrait,  have  been 
ignored.  In  places  Lord  Crewe  would 
seem  to  be  reproducing,  quite  un¬ 
necessarily,  the  trivialities  of  a  daily 
diary,  e.g.,  on  p.  208  I  read  that 
“  Rosebery . . .  visited  Postwick  Hill . . . 
there  he  shot  partridges  and  visited 
neighbours  near  Cromer.  ...  He  then 
returned  to  Scotland  .  .  .  .”  Are  such 
details  of  any  interest  or  importance  ? 
Many  of  the  extracts,  again,  from  the 
diary  kept  in  the  United  States  with 
records  of  meals  and  conversations 
with  unimportant  people  might,  with 
advantage  have  been  omitted.  Once 
more.  Lord  Crewe  has  an  irritating 
habit  of  summarising  speeches  in  the 
oratio  ohUqua  of  a  reporter,  thus  taking 
all  the  sparkle  out  of  Lord  Rosebery’s 
generous  wine.  True  he  also  quotes 
directly  at  times  and  invariably  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  orator.  An 
instance  in  point  is  Lord  Rosebery’s 
address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial 
tablet  to  Cecil  Rhodes  at  Oxford. 
I  happened  to  have  heard  that  address. 


It  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
graceful  things  of  the  kind  to  which 
I  ever  listened  ;  but  no  one  would 
guess  it  from  Lord  Crewe’s  bald 
summary  (Vol.  ii,  p.  615).  Of  the 
speech  at  the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of 
Lord  Salisbury  at  Oxford — a  speech 
which  I  did  not  hear  but  which  I 
believe  was  equally  good — I  can  find 
no  mention  at  all.  Again,  there  are, 
despite  the  great  fulness  of  treatment, 
irritating  lacuna  as,  e.g.,  in  regard  to 
Rosebery’s  resignation  of  the  Under- 
Secretaryship  of  the  Home  Office 
(Vol.  i,  p.  170).  There  are  two 
indirect  allusions  to  the  resignation, 
but  direct  statement  there  is  none, 
nor  is  the  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
quoted. 

These,  however,  are  defects  of  tech¬ 
nique,  and  do  not  affect  the  fidelity  of 
the  portrait  of  Lord  Rosebery.  That 
the  portrait  is  a  faithful  one  none  can 
doubt.  There  is  probably  no  one  but 
Lord  Crewe  who  could  have  painted 
it  half  so  well.  But  it  b  not  entirely 
illuminating.  For  that,  the  subject, 
not  the  artbt,  is  responsible.  As  Lord 
Crewe  justly  says  :  “  When  all  b  said 
and  done,  Rosebery  remains  something 
of  an  enigma  to  those  who  knew  him 
best.”  Can  we  then  wonder  that  he 
remains  an  enigma  to  those  who  knew 
him  slightly,  or  not  at  all  ?  Yet  some 
things  are  clear  enough — almost  tragi¬ 
cally  clear  :  and  the  first  thing  b  that 
with  all  hb  great  gifts,  opportunities 
and  endowments,  loves,  friendships 
and  successes,  Rosebery  was  an  un¬ 
happy  man.  Can  any  man  be  really 
happy  who  does  not  habitually  sleep 
well  ?  Rosebery  was  tortured  by 
insomnia,  and  that  was  perhaps  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  almost  morbid  intro¬ 
spection  which  is  so  clearly  revealed  in 
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this  book.  Conscious  of  great  powers  himself  supplied  it :  "  The  secret  of 
Roseber>'  was  so  self-critical,  so  fastid-  my  life,”  he  wTote  after  his  final 
ious  in  his  standards,  as  to  be  almost  retirement  ”  which  seems  to  me  suffi- 
afraid,  it  would  seem,  of  putting  his  ciently  obvious,  is  that  I  always 
powers  to  the  test.  Did  he  ever  accept  detested  politics  .  .  .  when  I  found 
a  public  engagement  or  an  appoint-  myself  in  this  evil-smelling  bog  I  was 
ment  of  any  kind  without  having  first  always  trying  to  extricate  myself, 
declined  it,  with  elaborate  explanation  That  is  the  secret  of  what  people  used 
of  his  unfitness  for  it  ?  While  an  under-  to  call  my  lost  opportunities,  and  so 
graduate  at  Christ  Church,  he  was  forth.  ”  Those  last  words  come  home 
sounded  about  a  seat  in  Parliament,  to  me,  for  one  of  the  first  articles  I  ever 
but  (in  a  letter  to  his  mother  Oct.  27,  contributed  io  The  Fortnightly  Review 
1867)  he  enumerates  the  "  insuperable  was  on  ”  Lord  Rosebery’s  Chance  ” 
obstacles  ”  to  acceptance  of  the  sugges-  (December  1900). 
tion.  In  1869  he  declines  a  flattering  I  had  an  immense  admiration  for 
request  from  Lord  Granville  that  he  Lord  Rosebery.  I  shared  his  intense 
should  second  the  Address  in  the  belief  in  the  destiny  of  the  Empire. 
House  of  Lords — again  with  con-  Like  him,  I  was  among  the  earliest 
vincing  reasons.  In  1872,  Mr.  Glad-  members  of  the  Imperial  Federation 
stone, who  had  strong  views  on  the  value  League.  Like  him,  I  was  an  ardent 
of  apprenticeship,  in  politics,  offered  advocate  of  a  reformed  SecondChamber. 
him  a  Household  appointment  which  He  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  enthu- 
he  declined  on  the  ground  (besides  siasms,  but  enthusiasms  which  did  not 
"  private  reasons  ”)  of  “  incompetency  appeal  to  my  own  political  leader.  Con- 
to  perform  satisfactorily  either  class  of  sequently,  it  seemed  not  impertinent 
the  duties  which  would  devolve  upon  to  address  to  him,  through  the  columns 
me  ” — as  a  Lord-in- Waiting,  com-  oiThe  Fortnightly  Review,  the  adjura- 
bined  with  representation  of  the  Poor  tion  referred  to.  The  politicd  situation 
Law  Board  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  in  1900  evidently  offered  him  an  oppor- 
1873  he  declined  (but  subsequently  tunity  which,  if  accepted,  would  have 
accepted)  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  given  him  a  place  in  the  history  of 
Linlithgow.  In  1881  he  accepted  an  English  politics  far  higher  than  that 
Under-Secretaryship,  but  resigned  it  which  he  now  fills, 
in  1883  :  and  in  the  same  year  declined  One  word  should  be  added.  Lord 
the  Scottish  Office ;  and  in  1884  Rosebery  was,  I  am  convinced,  en- 
declined,  but  on  being  begged  to  tirely  mbtaken  in  supposing  that  he 
reconsider  his  refusal,  accepted  the  ”  detested  politics  ”.  He  did  nothing 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Midlothian.  The  of  the  kind.  Politics  was  as  the 
Prime  Minister,  comments  Lord  Crewe  breath  of  his  nostrils.  What  he 
”  did  not  often  find  such  coyness  in  ”  detested  ”  was  the  dirty  game  \rith 
the  ranks  of  possible  office-holders.”  which  the  noblest  of  careers  is  too  often 
Invited  in  1884  to  take  the  office  of  identified :  the  self-seeking  and  per- 
Works  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  sonal  intrigue ;  the  trade  of  the 
Rosebery  was  "  not  in  a  mood  to  Tadpoles  and  Tapers.  All  that  he 
accept  work  immediately  ”,  but  early  detested  ;  and  rightly  ;  it  is  detestable, 
in  1^5  accepted  it.  And  so  on.  But  to  Politics — the  science  of  the 

What  is  the  explanation  of  all  this  State,  in  our  own  case,  the  service  of  an 
coyness  ?  Perhaps  I-ord  Roseb^'  Empire  State — he  was  devoted. 
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THE  EMERGENCE  OF  MAN.  by 
Gerald  Heard,  with  illustrations  and 
diagrams  by  William  Kermode. 
Cape.  los.  6i. 

AFTER  THE  DELUGE  :  A  Study  of 
Communal  Psychology,  by  Leonard 
Woolf.  Vol.  1.  The  Hogarth  Press. 

15s- 

.Vlienated  by  the  extraordinary  jar¬ 
gon  in  which  the  psychologists  clothe 
their  ruminations,  most  of  us  are  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  the  subject  of  man's  mind 
severely  alone.  We  go  on  admiring 
the  wonders  of  scientific  discovery,  we 
pay  our  little  tribute  to  abstract 
condensations  of  a  historical  process, 
such  as  Democracy  or  Socialism  or 
Evolution,  though  indeed  at  moments 
we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  fear 
that,  after  all,  we  are  a-whoring  after 
false  gods.  But  the  real  meaning  of 
history,  the  inner  significance  of  oiu: 
present  discontents,  especially,  we  do 
not  care  to  penetrate.  Even  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  reveals  a  pathetic  obsession  with 
e.xternals,  with  the  actual  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  man’s  power— or  his  folly — 
and  shirks  the  supreme  effort  of  a 
s)rnthesis. 

Mr.  Gerald  Heard,  however,  has 
dared.  He  has  applied  the  teachings  of 
modern  psychology  to  the  phenomena 
of  hbtory  and  presented  us  with  just 
that  food  of  humanism  for  which  the 
men  and  women  of  this  age  are,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  craving.  A 
book  which  ranges  over  aeons  of  time, 
all  history  and  pre-history,  which  is,  in 
itself,  a  prodigious  compendium  of 
anthropological  and  sociological  know¬ 
ledge,  can  scarcely  be  recommended  for 
light  reading.  But  for  those  who  have 
minds  to  think,  Mr.  Heard’s  unveiling 
of  the  j)syche  repays  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion.  Here  is  the  clue  to  human 
destiny. 

The  author’s  thesis  is  simple  enough. 


Every  stage  of  history  is,  not  a  rimg 
of  the  ladder  of  physical  evolution, 
but  a  water-mark  left  by  the  tide  of  the 
human  spirit.  What  hais  significance 
and  what  alone  has  significance  is  the 
"  slow  inner  evolution  of  the  mind 
History  is,  therefore,  no  more  and  no 
less  the  process  of  man’s  self-discovery, 
his  becoming  aware  of  himself  and  his 
relation  with  his  situation.  “  Man  only 
acts  and  even  apprehends  according  to 
the  degree  of  his  mental  emergence.” 

The  image  of  the  tide  is  all-important. 
Only  thus  can  we  understand  those 
periods  of  history,  like  the  present, 
when  mankind’s  powers  seem  to  have 
outrun  his  capacities.  Human  de¬ 
velopment  is  conditioned  by  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  man’s  spiritual  needs. 
”  Romantic  ”  periods  of  action  are 
followed  by  "  classic  ”  phases  of  con¬ 
solidation.  Expansion  has  now  had  a 
long  run.  The  counter-process  is  setting 
in.  Each  "  classic  ”  period  amounts  to 
a  coming  to  terms  with  the  new  cos¬ 
mology  that  has  itself  issued  from 
man’s  evolving  spirit.  A  ”  settlement  ” 
is  sought,  such  as  the  Reformation 
which  stabilized  things  for  a  nutter  of 
two  hundred  years,  the  Political  Revo¬ 
lution  (1789),  now  manifestly  due  to  be 
superseded,  because  man  has  ceased  to 
see  himself  simply  as  an  individual,  he  is 
ready  to  meet  the  denunds  of  social 
action ;  and  finally  Bolshevism,  the 
attempt  to  fix  a  stable,  permanent 
framework  for  the  Economic  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  attempt  itself  is  doomed  to 
failure,  since  the  growth  of  man’s  spirit 
does  not  stop  ;  but  it  is  a  real  advance 
which  should  set  us  on  the  road  of 
bringing  the  State  up-to-date,  an 
urgent  task. 

"  It  is  the  mind  of  man  that  deposits 
the  social  form  in  which  man  lives  ”, 
says  Mr.  Heard.  That  very  significant 
fact  is  the  starting-point  of  the  magnum 
opus  by  Mr.  Leonard  Woolf  of  which  we 
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have  here  only  the  first  volume.  After 
the  Deluge  is  nothing  less  than  an 
examination  of  the  ideas  going  on  in 
men’s  minds,  that  led  to  the  cataclysm 
of  1914-18.  We  ought  to  be  clear  by 
now  that  "  the  causes  [of  the  war] 
existed  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
suffered  it Therefore  the  scientific 
historian,  which  Mr.  Woolf  would  like 
to  be,  must  not  merely  record  events  as 
illustrating  a  process  of  cause  and 
effect.  He  must  investigate  the 
psychological  matrix  or  mould  of  our 
age,  and  of  past  ages,  and  show  us  how 
each  is  shaped  to  reflect  men’s  spiritual 
development.  “  The  history  of  politics 
is  the  history  of  psychology.” 

Only  the  Preliminary  section  of  this 
volume  is  concerned  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  conception  of  history  that  brings 
it  into  relation  with  Mr.  Heard’s  essay. 
The  rest  is  a  lively  and  penetrating 
study  of  the  democratic  idea,  whence 
it  arose,  how  it  came  into  collision — 
and  still  comes  into  collision — ^with  a 
structure  of  society  based  on  quite  other 
postulates,  such  as  inheritance  and 
privilege,  and  why  it  b  not  affected  in 
the  slightest  by  contemporary  demon¬ 
strations  that  its  political  forms  as 
devised  in  the  nineteenth  century  are 
inadequate.  For  democracy  is  not  a 
patent  medicine,  nor 
"  a  branch  of  science  or  meta¬ 
physics  ...  it  is  primarily  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind,  a  psychological  matrix, 
which,  once  it  has  left  its  stamp  upon 
the  mind,  determines  in  what  way  it 
shall  regard  the  anon5nTious  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  community.” 

The  fundamental  axiom  is  that  "  every¬ 
one  has  an  equal  right  to  happiness  ”. 
It  may  be  disputed  that  man  does  not 
live  for  happiness  alone.  But  when 
Mr.  Woolf  makes  us  see  that  this 
aspiration  itself  was  the  fruits  of  man’s 
thrilling  awareness  of  his  individuality, 
which  was  becoming  generalized  in  the 


eighteenth  century,  he  has  explained  a 
great  deal.  The  gilt  is  now  off  the 
gingerbread.  Hence  new  forms  of 
society  and  of  State-worship  which  lay 
emphasis  rather  on  social  needs.  The 
psychological  leitmotif,  however,  re¬ 
mains,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  arrest 
the  triumph  of  human  values,  the 
emergence  of  man. 

W.  Horsfall  Carter. 


SLOVAKIA  THEN  AND  NOW. 

Arranged  by  R.  W.  Seton  Watson. 

Allen  and  Unwin.  12s.  bd. 

This  compilation  of  reviews  by  eminent 
Slovaks  of  the  progress  made  in  various 
spheres  since  the  enfranchisement  of 
Slovakia,  should  prove  valuable  to 
students,  and  of  great  interest  to  the 
general  reader. 

The  introductory  section  written  by 
Professor  Seton  Watson  himself  takes, 
of  course,  the  standpoint  of  one  who 
has  long  chosen  his  side  in  the  rivalry' 
between  Greek  and  Magyar  for  influence 
in  Slovakia.  That  side  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  chosen  without  good  reason,  and 
Professor  Seton  Watson  is  not  in  the 
least  afraid  to  criticize  his  friends,  and 
outlines  several  ways  in  which  their 
conduct  of  affairs  could  be  improved. 

Such  impartiality  cannot  of  course 
be  approached  by  members  of  the 
Slovak  community  itself.  Its  place  is 
taken  by  solid  backing  of  fact  for  their 
contentions  ;  and  for  the  most  part  the 
feeling  displayed  is  remarkably  calm  in 
tone.  If  there  are  one  or  two  places 
where  a  fuller  explanation  might  bring 
to  light  minor  flaws  in  the  argument, 
they  are  only  minor  ones,  and  the 
introductory  section  warns  us  where  to 
look  for  them. 

Particular  praise  is  due  to  the 
section  by  Dr.  Milan  Hodja,  a  former 
Minister  of  Education  for  the  Republic, 
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on  the  political  evolution  of 
Slovakia.  It  reflects  something  of 
those  wider  European  ideals  with  which 
President  Masaryk  has  known  how  to 
inspire  the  better  of  his  followers. 
Readers  who  know  the  name  of  Kos¬ 
suth  as  that  of  a  champion  of  liberalism 
will  also  be  interested  and  perhaps 
enlightened  by  his  examination  of  this 
reputation.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Slav  minorities  in  Hungary 
were  in  some  ways  more  loyal  to  the 
Emperor  than  the  Hungarians  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  compare  this  phenomenon 
with  the  special  position  of  the  British 
Dominions  to-day  in  their  relation  with 
the  Crown. 

The  book  is  agreeable  in  format  and 
illustrated  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey 
both  the  material  and  the  spiritual 
qualities  of  Slovak  national  life.  There 
are  useful  maps,  but  unfortunately  no 
index  is  provided. 

Alan  Wells. 


OTHER  DIMENSIONS.  Edited  by 

Mrs.  Henry  Cust.  Jonathan  Caje. 

I2S.  (d. 

This  further  “  Selection  from  the 
Later  Correspondence  of  Victoria,  Lady 
Welby  ” — to  give  it  its  full  sub-title — 
represents,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  the 
scientific,  as  distinguished  from  the 
religious  development  of  a  thinker  who 
to  the  end  of  her  life  was  spiritually 
minded  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  word. 
"  The  peculiar  and  precious  quality 
of  Lady  Welby’s  mind,”  says  Dr. 
Jacks  in  his  introduction  to  these 
Letters,  was  ”  the  acuteness  of  her 
spiritual  hearing”,  and  he  aptly  com¬ 
pares  the  universe  as  she  conceived  it, 
to  "  a  spoken  sentence”,  which  philo¬ 
sophy  endeavours  to  articulate  more 
clearly,  but  the  harmonies  which  she, 
with  the  acuteness  of  her  inward  ear, 
was  better  fitted  than  most  to  dis¬ 


tinguish  and  set  down.  With  what 
zeal  and  devotion  she  set  hersedf  to  do 
this,  these  letters  make  abundantly 
clear.  How  widely  she  read,  with  what 
acute  discrimination  she  analysed  the 
forms  of  expression  of  biologists, 
mathematicians,  metaphysicians,  socio¬ 
logists,  is  apparent  both  from  her  own 
letters  and  from  her  correspondents’ 
replies.  A  reference  to  the  index  shows 
her  in  communication  with  most  of  the 
leading  thinkers  of  her  time,  and  the 
letters  themselves  are  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  her  ability  to  meet  them  on 
their  own  level,  whilst  interpreting,  or 
as  she  would  have  said  "  Translating”, 
their  thought  by  the  light  of  her  own 
special  criterion,  the  science  of  Sig¬ 
nifies.  What  that  stimulus  meant  to 
minds  less  practised  than  hers  in 
ceaseless  clarification  of  expression. 
Dr.  Jacks  finds  it  hard  to  over-estimate. 
"  Why  should  life  be  a  riddle  and  why 
do  we  want  to  solve  it  ?  ”  she  had 
written.  ”  What  answer  ”,  says  Dr. 
Jacks,  “does  she  give  to  her  own 
question  ?  In  a  sense,  none.  But  I 
think  she  does  a  greater  thing  than 
answer  it  by  gradually  revealing  to 
those  who  follow  her  attentively,  the 
power,  the  dynamic  reality  of  the 
question  itself.”  What  this  revelation 
meant,  both  to  herself  and  to  her 
generation,  must  be  read  in  the  letters 
themselves.  Janet  E.  Courtney. 


PHILIP'S  INTERNATIONAL 

ATLAS.  George  Philip  and  Son. 

£2.  2S. 

Once  the  world  was  flat  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  but  never  could  the 
same  be  said  of  the  excitement  its 
distances  conjured  up.  The  horizon 
was  ever  a  misty  blue  to  which  distance 
lent  an  enchantment,  bringing  rhapso¬ 
dies  from  poets  and  obscure  and  mystic 
scrawls  from  cartographers.  From 
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Rome  to  Britain  was  an  adventure 
into  a  wilderness  of  grey  waters,  but 
thus  and  thus  and  by  this  way,  said 
the  cartographers,  the  path  was  cut 
across  the  sea.  Tacitus,  describing  the 
voyage  around  the  northern  coast  of 
the  barbarian  islands,  was  a  more 
voluble  but  a  less  useful  member  of  the 
crew  than  he  who  sat  and  upon  parch¬ 
ment  scratched  the  indentations  of  the 
rocky  coast. 

What  a  tradition  the  geographers  of 
the  world  have  built  to  their  renown  ! 
Now  the  farthest  corners  of  the  globe 
are  mapped  and  remoteness  is  made 
tangible  and  familiar.  The  trackless 
wastes  of  snow,  the  desert’s  dusty  face, 
field,  valley  and  mountain  forbid  no 
more,  but  invite  the  inquisitive  foot  to 
paths  that  are  not  plain  upon  the 
ground  but  which  the  cartographer’s 
science  has  made  clear  for  mankind  to 
follow. 

Philip’s  Atlas  was  the  geographic 
gospel  of  this  reviewer’s  boyhood.  Care¬ 
fully  traced  upon  its  pages  were  the 
outlines  which,  with  all  carbon 
blemishes  removed,  found  their  way 
each  week  to  the  geography  class.  Its 
decision  was  final  in  all  winter  games 
that  involved  the  names  of  outlandish 
places.  Best  of  all,  it  was  a  world  of 
romance  into  which  the  head  could  dip 
and  the  mind  rove  when  all  that  was 
environmental  was  commonplace,  when 
the  imagination  pined  for  the  Pacific 
and  the  Indian  oceans.  South  Sea 
islands,  and  lands  set  deliciously  green 
and  ochre-coloured  among  the  ultra- 
marine  seas  of  Mr.  Philip’s  portrayal. 

Here  is  a  new  edition  of  the  Atlas, 
complete  with  amendments  and  addi¬ 
tions  which  the  international  turmoil 
of  this  century  has  necessitated.  A 
book  which  should  stand  upon  the 
shelves  of  every  home. 

Lovat  Dickson. 


THE  LIFE  OF  IBSEN,  by  Halvdan 

Koht.  Allen  &  Unwin,  Two 

volumes.  30s. 

A  DEFINITIVE  biography  of  Ibsen  has 
long  been  an  evident  need,  and  now 
that  it  has  been  written  at  last  by  one 
who  not  only  knew  Ibsen  in  his  later 
years,  but  has  long  himself  been  known 
as  the  discerning  editor  of  his  post¬ 
humous  papers,  one  can  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  its  method,  its  complete¬ 
ness,  its  perception,  and — in  a  full  spirit 
of  reverence  for  genius — its  candour. 
There  is  nothing  here,  not  a  trace,  of 
the  tittering  smart-aleck  superiority 
of  not  a  little  recent  biography.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Koht  paints  his  subject  whole, 
but  with  the  faults  and  failings,  the 
pride,  the  trivial  touchiness,  the  over¬ 
bearing  anger,  the  harbouring  of  resent¬ 
ment,  the  "small  bourgeob  snobbery  ’’, 
all  set  in  their  due  perspective.  He  can 
afford  to  do  so,  for  though  it  is  a  grim 
and  not  very  lovable  figure  who 
emerges,  it  is  Ibsen ;  and  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  plays,  and  the  mind 
that  gave  them  birth,  have  not  been 
mulcted  a  doit  of  thwr  greatness,  nor 
this  impressive  statue  in  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  mists  shifted  an  inch  on  his 
high  pedestal. 

For  this  biographer  goes  deep  beyond 
these  superficialities  to  sound  the 
creative  spirit  itself.  Wlien  Ibsen  w'as 
old  he  had  the  wish  to  write  a  book 
about  himself  “  which  shall  unite  my 
life  and  my  writing  into  a  compre¬ 
hensible  whole.’’  It  was  a  project  never 
realised — until,  may  we  not  say,  now. 
That,  almost  e.xactly,  is  what  this 
present  work  achieves,  following  its 
subject  from  birth  to  death  in  copious 
but  never  extravagant  detail,  showing 
how  each  experience  contributed  to 
make  the  man,  how  the  work,  poem  by 
pxjem  and  play  by  play,  flowered  out  of 
the  life,  and  how  the  poet  and  the 
thinker  found  both  expression  and  ful- 
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filment  in  proclaiming  the  importance 
of  jjersonality  and — even  though  he 
himself  was  often  inspired  rather  by 
anger — the  supremacy  of  human  love. 
Ibsen’s  writings,  like  those  of  all  great 
genius,  were  bom  in  the  very  depths  of 
the  soul,  and  emerged  but  slowly  from 
the  creative  darknesses,  each  one  contri¬ 
buting  to  that  which  succeeded  it,  so 
that  a  single  organic  relation  may  be 
discerned — for  those  who  will  look 
deep  enough — between  the  man  and  all 
he  wrote,  and  a  single  consistency  of 
character  perceived  in  the  most  appar¬ 
ently  contradictory  shiftings  of  position. 
These  were  not  lacking  in  Ibsen,  who 
trod  a  long  pilgrimage  from  the  poor 
youth  of  Skien  and  Grimstad,  ashamed 
of  hb  poverty,  to  the  world-honoured 
celebrity  of  Oslo,  the  guest  of  kings — a 
journey  which  produced,  if  no  real 
desertion  of  his  original  radicalism,  at 
least  some  ostensible  changings  of  party, 
involved  him  in  bitter  quarrels  and 
broken  friendships,  made  him  first 
Norwegian  nationalist  then  anti-nation¬ 
alist,  and  drove  him  to  spend  much  of 
his  life  abroad.  His  biographer  re¬ 
creates  with  real  success  the  atmosphere 
of  those  controversial  days. 

In  this  country  Ibsen  has  been  known 
too  much  as  a  dramatist  of  social 
problems.  Professor  Koht  establishes 
a  truer  proportion,  first  by  the  sheer 
space  devot^  to  the  earlier  poetry,  and 
again  by  showing  how  all  his  writings 
sprang  from  a  subjective  spiritual  need, 
successfully  suggesting  that  only  in  the 
light  of  Ibsen's  own  personal  develop¬ 
ment  can  they  be  fully  understood.  To 
that  degree  this  biography  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  piece  of  "  Ibsenana  ”,  and  one 
must  regret  so  frankly  mediocre  a  trans¬ 
lation.  Yet  a  stronger  integrity  shines 
even  through  the  flabby  prose,  and  the 
book  claims  first-rank  importance,  both 
as  information  and,  technically,  as 
biography.  Geoffrey  West. 


THE  GEORGIAD,  A  Charlotade,  by 

Roy  Campbell.  Boriswood.  5s. 

There  is  always  room  in  the  world 
and  a  welcome  in  our  hearts  for  a  good 
satirist — sometimes  even  if  we  our¬ 
selves  are  the  victims  of  his  cudgel 
or  his  shafts.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
pleasurable  anticipation  that  I  took  up 
Mr.  Campbell’s  TJie  Georgiad.  The 
vigorous  and  manly  style,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  craftsmanship  in 
former  books,  were  an  assurance  in 
advance  that  here  was  something  good 
to  be  sampled.  Nor  was  I  disappointed 
so  far  as  the  technical  aspect  of  the 
work  was  concerned.  The  writing  of 
this  book  is  brilliant,  vigorous,  racy, 
and  pungent,  as  indeed  one  would 
expect  of  its  author.  Moreover,  like 
a  genuine  satirist,  he  lays  about  him 
in  a  full-blooded  manner.  Here  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  a  veritable 
Herakles  of  literatmre,  with  a  ready 
eye  for  anything  and  everything 
reprehensible  in  the  Georgi-Augean 
stables  of  modern  literary  London. 

Of  Herakles,  however,  we  are  told 
that  he  succeeded  in  cleansing  the 
stables  once  and  for  all — a  report  which, 
I  fear,  is  not  likely  to  run  current  of 
Mr.  Campbell  in  his  turn.  For  one 
thing,  I  doubt  whether  he  really  expects 
this  virulent  onslaught  to  have  any 
effect,  timely  and  beneficial  as  would 
be  a  clean-up  of  our  literary  stews  and 
establishments  for  back-scratching.  But 
Mr.  Campbell  defeats  himself  by  the 
very  excess  of  his  purgative  methods. 
For  it  will  be  remembered  of  Herakles 
that  he  never  was  said  to  have  pub¬ 
lished  abroad  a  detailed  list  of  the 
varieties  of  filth  which  he  discovered 
while  at  his  task.  StiU  less  did  he  so 
demean  himself  as  publicly  to  increase 
with  his  own  excrement  the  mass  of 
corruption  already  existing. 

John  Linnell. 
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AN  ADMIRABLE  CRITIC 

by  Richard  Church 


PORTRAITS,  by  Desmond  MacCarthy. 

Puinam.  ys.  6d. 

Whenever  I  go  to  a  theatre  and  see 
there  the  back  of  Mr.  MacCarthy’s  head, 
I  feel  a  ^ow  of  warmth,  for  I  know 
that  during  the  following  week  I  shall 
read  a  criticism  which  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head,  while  the  blow  is  delivered 
with  grace.  Two  faculties,  hardness 
and  grace,  characterise  this  admirable 
critic.  He  has  a  rare  faculty  for  detect¬ 
ing  the  spurious,  the  ingratiating,  in 
life  and  literature,  and  no  amount  of 
window'-dressing  or  any  other  kind 
of  superficial  dexterity  can  bluff  him. 
How,  after  so  many  years  in  the  hurly- 
burly  of  the  literary  and  social  worlds, 
he  is  able  to  keep  his  freshness  it  is 
difficult  to  know ;  but  I  think  that  it 
is  due  to  one  fundamental  and  deeply 
religious  factor.  He  is  disillusioned 
about  himself.  Again  and  again  his 
writing  suggests  that  he  has  looked  into 
his  own  life,  examining  its  sources  and 
its  courses  with  a  merciless  curiosity 
and  ambition,  and  has  turned  away  in 
agony. 

That  is  the  point  which  every  man 
must  reach  if  he  is  going  to  imderstand 
even  the  most  elementary  truths  about 
his  fellow-creatures.  Out  of  the  despair 
of  self  comes  forth  charity  and  sweet¬ 
ness,  the  ability  to  appreciate  the 
virtues  of  failure,  and  to  estimate  at 
their  proportionate  worth  the  triiunphs 
of  success.  There  is  something  grim 
about  Mr.  MacCarthy’s  terrible  dex¬ 
terity  in  analysing  human  motives. 
He  has  such  a  delicate  touch  in  this 
surgery,  and  by  the  slightest  deviation 
of  his  scalpel  can  lay  bare  the  most  un¬ 


pleasant  festerings.  He  likes  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  great  and  the  renowned : 
Asquith,  Balfour,  Henry  James,  Mere¬ 
dith.  But  it  is  a  necessity  of  his 
nature.  Without  it  he  could  not 
exercise  his  skill.  To  my  mind,  that 
skill  amounts  to  genius,  for  it  could  not 
be  acquired  by  practice  or  scholarship. 
These  things  he  has  added  to  his 
strength  ;  but  the  faculty  was  there, 
compelling  his  life — ^with  a  cruel,double- 
edged  weapon — and  making  him  seek 
naturally  the  best  material.  In  the 
same  way  a  skilled  cabinet-maker  seeks 
wood  with  the  most  delicate  grain. 

Mr.  MacCarthy  dedicates  his  Portraits 
to  himself,  aged  twenty-two,  and 
thereby  shows  for  a  moment  the  wound 
inflicted  by  the  double  edge  of  his 
weapon.  "  You  never  intended  me  to 
become  a  critic,  did  you  ?  ”  he  says, 
interrogating  his  younger  self.  "  I 
slipped  into  it.”  But  do  we  not  all  slip 
into  our  best  work,  our  true  vocations  ? 
Do  we  not  all  plan  grandiose  schemes 
which  are  only  partially  suited  to  our 
talents,  and  from  which  we  gradually 
slide — if  we  are  pleasing  to  the  gods — 
into  a  more  comfortable  activity  ? 
Mr.  MacCarthy  has  certainly  been 
favoured,  as  we  shall  discover  more 
fully  when  the  remaining  volumes  of 
his  collected  critical  work  have  ap¬ 
peared,  and  we  are  able  to  appreciate 
what  a  positive  and  creative  part  he 
plays  in  the  world  of  English  letters. 

It  is  difficult  to  go  into  detailed 
conunent  about  the  character  studies  in 
this  book.  They  all  show  the  same 
combination  of  acuteness  of  analysis, 
breadth  and  sensuousness  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  above  these  elements  the 
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brooding  personality  of  the  writer — a 
personality  which  I  find  emanating 
gentleness,  poetic  compassion,  and  a 
shrewd  tolerance  more  devastating  than 
any  partisan  denunciation  could  be. 

He  might  say  it  of  himself,  for 
we  find  him  confessing  to  Henr>^ 
James  that  "I  want  to  be  in  everything. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  I  cannot  write ;  it 
makes  me  feel  absolutely  alone.”  That 
is,  indeed,  a  simple  explanation  of  so 
complicated  and  intricately  critical  a 
personality.  The  odd  thing  is  that, 
with  a  characteristic  modesty,  while 
putting  his  finger  on  the  important 
point  in  his  own  life,  he  has  overlooked 
the  very  relevant  fact  that  he  has 
written ;  and  written  with  economy, 
dignity  and  beauty. 


AN  INNKEEPER'S  DIARY,  by  John 
Fothergill.  Chatto  &  Windus.  ys.  fii. 
It  is  not  often  that  an  innkeeper  has 
the  time  to  write  one  book  and  edit 
another  {J'he  Fothergill  Omnibus)  and 
have  them  both  served  up  piping  hot 
for  the  Christmas  market.  But  Mr. 
Fothergill  is  no  ordinary  innkeeper. 
Only  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  shrewd 
man  of  affairs,  could  have  turned  the 
somewhat  bedraggled  "  Spreadeagle  " 
of  Thame  of  1922,  depending  for  its 
profits  on  the  bar  and  the  weekly  half- 
crown  Farmers’  Ordinary,  into  the 
charmingly  fimiished  inn  of  to-day, 
with  its  well-stocked  cellars,  its  ex¬ 
cellent  food — not  to  mention  its  delicate 
attentions  of  rose-leaf  jam  and  Grecian 
honey. 


A  Valuable  Guide  to  the  French  Exhibition 
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Many  are  the  amusing  st<»ies  tliat 
the  author  has  to  tell  of  people  known 
and  unknown  who  have  stepped  over 
the  i8th  century  portals  of  the  Spread- 
eagle.  Best,  perhaps,  is  that  of 
Ernest  Thesiger  who,  asked  why  he 
had  come,  replied  that  it  was  so  long 
since  he  had  been  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
There  is  also  the  grim  account  of  the 
irascible  school  mistress  who  terminated 
a  dispute  over  an  account  by  slapping 
the  author's  face  1 

Mr.  Fothergill  does  not  suffer  boors 
gladly  and,  by  dint  of  frank  words 
when  persuasion  has  failed,  he  has 
successfully  eliminated  all  those  visitors 
who  might  be  classed  under  the  title  of 
“  undesirables  ”.  Nevertheless,  one 
could  wish  that  he  were  little  kinder 
to  commercial  travellers  who,  after  all, 
are  a  longsufiering  race  and  decent 
in  their  habits. 


a  character  sketch  of  the  author  of 
these  amusing  reminiscences  one  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  words  of 
Mr.  Humbert  Wolfe  who,  on  a  piece  of 
the  Common  Room  note  paper  of  the 
inn,  left  the  following  poem  ; 

“  The  paper  I  am  writing  on 
Is  not  as  reticent  as  John  ; 

The  little  picture  at  the  top 
Is  not  so  obvious  a  fop ; 

The  thickness  of  its  texture  is 
Not  half  so  durable  as  his ; 

And  nothing  I  can  write  upon  it, 
Chant  Royal,  virolay,  or  sonnet. 

Can  even  imitate  the  art 
Of  classic  balance  in  his  heart. 

Or  catch  the  cool  antarctic  thrill 
Of  great  Queen  Anne  in  Fothergill.” 

Mary  Mackean. 
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YOUNG  ENGLISH,  by  A.  Scott 
Daniell.  Jonathan  Caje.  ys.  6d. 

DESTINATION,  by  Leonid  Bely. 
Chapman  &  Hall.  ys.  6d. 

GENTLEMEN’S  DAUGHTERS.  Ivor 
Nicholson  &  Walson,  Ltd.  ys.  6d. 

THIS  CRUCIBLE,  by  ”  A  Modern 
Young  Man.”  Peter  Davies,  ys.  6d, 

The  recent  flood  of  war  literature  was 
succeeded  during  the  past  year,  by  a 
gentler  stream  of  school  stories.  The 
authors  followed  whole-heartedly  the 
tradition  of  plain  speaking  that  seems 
to  have  become  firmly  established. 
Their  yoimg  people  fall  easy  victims 
to  the  troubles  of  adolescence.  The 
emotions  that  beset  them  are  violent 
and  unbridled.  ITiey  are  inclined  to 


become  hysterical  and  most  of  them 
obviously  lack  backbone.  One  imagines, 
reading  these  chronicles,  that  school  life 
since  the  war  has  become  easier,  less 
rigorous,  and  that  there  has  been  a 
slight  modification  in  the  relations 
between  staff  and  boys  in  the  public 
schools.  Although  it  is  natural  for  the 
old  members  of  a  school  to  rally  to  its 
defence  when  a  colourful  description  of 
life  there  appears  under  the  guise  of 
fiction,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
frank,  but  not  sensational,  portrayal  of 
educational  establishments  is  all  to  the 
good.  To-day  the  bland  and  charming 
product  of  expensive  schools  has  no 
place  in  the  scheme  of  a  sterner  and 
more  exacting  world,  and  it  is  well  that 
there  should  be  a  liberal  ventilation  of 
the  problems  that  affect  masters  and 
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mistresses,  pupils  and  parents.  There  spectacles  but  he  has  not  allowed  them 
is  no  doubt  that  the  parents  will  have  to  distort  his  vision  unduly, 
their  hearts  gladdened  by  Mr.  Scott  Destination  is  the  unhappiest  school 
Daniell's  pleasant  Young  English,  The  story  I  have  ever  read.  Richard 
Story  of  a  Schoolboy.  Mr.  Daniell’s  Thompson,  the  principal  character, 
'  Billy  Highton  is  a  delightful  boy,  finds  school  life  hopelessly  uncongenial, 

honest,  decent,  gifted  with  determina-  He  is  one  of  the  spectacled,  pompous, 
tion  and  character.  As  the  book  is  unathletic  boys  who  have  no  niche  in  the 
I  dedicated  to  "  the  pious  memory  of  public  school  system.  The  school  to 

Sir  William  Harpur  ”,  founder  of  which  he  is  sent  is  famous  for  its  great 
Bedford  Modern  School,  it  is  probably  chapel,  and  Richard  finds  his  main  oon- 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr.  solation  in  religion.  The  picture  of 
Daniell  enjoyed  immensely  his  own  various  aspects  of  school  life  is  ex¬ 
school  days.  Most  of  the  people  that  tremely  distressing.  Mr.  Bely  treats  the 
one  meets  in  his  pages  are  normal  and  emotional  friendship  with  great  frank- 
pleasant,  and  the  nasty  boys  receive  ness.  Bullying  is  prevalent.  Richard 
their  deserts  in  the  end,  so  that  all  is  as  meets  with  a  sensational  fate  at  the 
it  shotild  be.  Mr.  Daniell  has  surveyed  end.  In  fact,  although  it  has  none  of 
his  school  through  rose-coloured  {Continued  on  page  133) 
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the  Victorian  trappings  and  is  invested 
with  the  usual  modernities.  Destination 
has  much  in  common  with  the  senti* 
mental  tales  of  the  late  Dean  Farrar. 
It  may  be  added  that  never  before  has 
the  unhappiness  of  school  life,  as  it 
strikes  the  unusual  boy,  been  more 
convincingly  portrayed.  This  book  is 
by  turns  startlingly  true  and  ridicu¬ 
lously  melodramatic.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  joyless  childhood  and  youth. 

Miss  Margaret  Masterman's  Gentle¬ 
man's  Daughters  are  an  amusing  crowd, 
and  the  author  obviously  enjoys  herself 
when  she  is  describing  the  humours  of 
Redcliffe  School.  There  is  the  im- 
scrupulous,  capable  mistress  with  her 
adoring  followers  and  genuine  ability ; 
the  dull  and  pretentious  visiting  lec¬ 
turer  with  her  preposterous  lantern 
slides  (the  most  amusing  thing  in  the 
book) ;  the  heroine,  Joan,  plucky  and, 
at  times,  devastatingly  honest ;  the 
head  mistress  and  her  satellites,  all 
excellently  drawn.  Miss  Masterman 
may  be  congratulated  on  a  most 
promising  beginning. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  say 
about  This  Crucible,  which  is  described 
as  being  by  “  A  Modern  Young  Man.” 
As  I  read  the  book  I  felt  that  it  might 
have  been  written  by  the  Scirdonic 
author  of  Decline  and  Fall,  with  the 
help  of  an  eccentric  feminine  collabo¬ 
rator.  Complexes,  stances,  a  Saturnalia 
featuring  the  boot  boy,  night  clubs, 
beauty  parlours,  and  an  aeroplane 
disaster,  are  among  the  ingredients, 
and,  once  or  twice,  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  St.  Aethelburga’s  School 
was  under  the  same  management  of 
misrule  as  Narkover.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  whether  This  Crucible  should  be 
treated  as  a  humorous  contribution  to 
serious  fiction  or  the  reverse.  I  am 
inclined  to  suggest  the  second  alter¬ 
native. 

Eric  Gillett. 


ALEXANDERPLATZ,  by  Alfred 
Ddblin.  Seeker.  8s.  (d. 

BOYHOOD  AND  YOUTH,  by  Hans 
Carossa.  Seeker.  6s. 

SOT,  by  Leonid  Leonov.  Putnam, 
ys.  6d. 

”  Alexanderplatz  ”  is  the  kind  of 
novel  which  makes  a  sensation  and  is 
greatly  overpraised.  It  is  long;  it  is 
packed  with  characters ;  it  has  a 
debt  to  Ulysses  ;  it  is  about  the  Berlin 
underworld  and  has  been  written  at 
the  top  of  its  author’s  voice.  There 
are  a  lot  of  good  things  in  it,  but 
fundamentally  it  is  a  bad  and  mistaken 
novel,  an  example  of  German  romantic 
megalomania  in  one  of  its  more  tedious 
fantasies.  Herr  Doblin  has  written 
the  scenario  of  what  ought  to  be  a  good 
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film — one  sees  Emil  Jannings  in  the 
rAle  of  Franz  Biberkopf,  the  released 
convict  who  tries  to  "  make  good  " — 
but,  as  for  "  Ulysses  ”,  Alexanderplatx 
has  nothing  except  the  dry  husk  of  that 
meaty  and  genial  book.  James  Joyce’s 
manner  is  liquid  and  many  dimen¬ 
sional,  but  in  Alexanderplatz  the  stream 
of  consciousness  is  a  dead  flat,  black 
and  white  gesticulation  of  images  on  a 
cinema  screen  ;  and  our  faces  are  so 
closely  pressed  against  it  that  we 
cannot  be  bothered  to  differentiate  one 
shape  from  another.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
believe  that  every  man's  subconscious 
requires  a  megaphone ;  and  it  is  an 
elementary  mistake  to  write  with  sur¬ 
charged  \iolence  of  violent  things.  In 
the  struggles  of  Franz  Biberkopf  to 
free  himself  from  his  associates,  I  did 
not  have  much  interest.  The  Alex- 
anderplatz,  the  square  where  the  cafes 
glitter,  the  trains  arrive,  and  all  the  life 
of  a  city  gushes  on  its  diverse  errands, 
is  the  real  hero  of  the  book  and  Herr 
Dublin  does  succeed  in  jjacking  it  with 
life,  or  at  least  with  a  kind  of  garish 
police  court  life.  But  the  book  is 
without  rhythm,  there  is  nothing  to  hold 
the  interest,  and  its  superficiality  is 
wearing. 

Boyhood  and  Youth,  on  the  other 
hand,  widens  and  deepens  one’s  experi¬ 
ence,  though  it  is  a  short  book  about  a 
few  people  in  a  limited  and  unexciting 
field.  The  diary-narrative  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  boy’s  life  at  his  German 
school.  Nothing  of  startling  importance 
happens.  Yet,  without  any  straining 
after  effect,  without  any  blowing  of 
their  own  trumpets,  the  characters 
are  whole,  clearly  perceptible  and  are 
moved  forward  out  of  the  distances  of 
the  author’s  memory  without  falsifica¬ 
tion  ;  so  that  in  his  schoolmasters,  his 
school  friends,  in  his  father  and  his 
mother,  we  sec  the  lineaments  of  our 
own  and  recognise  our  own  childhood 


emotions.  Herr  Carossa  is  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  capturing  the  child’s  almost 
passionate  sense  of  guilt  in  innocence, 
his  genuine  incomprehension  of  the 
adult  code,  the  corporate  solidarity  and 
condescension  of  the  boys  before  their 
masters.  Herr  Carossa’s  book  holds  up 
a  light  in  our  memory  and  opens  new 
and  wider  circles  of  illumination  in 
our  spirit. 

Sot,  the  work  of  a  young  Russian 
who  is  sponsored  by  Maxim  Gorki, 
could  do  with  some  of  Herr  Carossa's 
simplicity.  His  narrative  describes  how 
a  dreary  marshland  in  North  Russia 
received  the  impact  of  the  Five  Year 
Plan,  and  for  this  e.xtraneous  reason 
alone  the  book  is  of  immense  interest. 
Leonov’s  powers  are  considerable.  But 
he  is  very  frequently  obscure  for  the 
reason  that  he  cannot  co-ordinate  his 
emotion  and  excitement  before  his 
general  theme.  He  is  always  making 
false  starts  at  describing  it.  His  method 
apparently  is  to  rough  in  the  actors 
and  their  setting  first  and  only  later 
to  explain  what  they  did  there  and 
why  they  did  it.  Thus  one  reads  a 
dozen  pages  which  are  completely- 
mystifying  until  at  long  last  one  comes 
upon  the  clue.  The  fiend  at  Leonov’s 
elbow  is  his  style.  It  is  by  no  means 
turgid  and  his  metaphors  are  remark¬ 
able.  I  can  compare  it  only  to  a  swift 
and  silvery  luminous  smoke  that  breeds 
ripe  lights  and  savage  shadows  upon 
everything  it  touches.  But  in  his  desire 
to  get  physical  reality  alive  on  his  page, 
clearness  of  narrative  takes  the  hind¬ 
most.  There  was  one  excellent  scene,  in 
the  full  tradition  of  Russian  realism, 
which  ought  to  be  mentioned.  It 
describes  how  an  ageing  woman’s 
husband  and  lover  both  catch  her  in 
the  act  of  dyeing  her  hair.  Sot  is  often 
an  exasperating  book,  but  it  is  worth 
reading. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 
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BOY,  by  James  Hanley.  Borisiaood. 
ys.  6d. 

MEN  IN  DARKNESS,  by  James 
Hanley.  Lane.  ys.  6d. 

It  would  be  conveniently  easy  to  dis¬ 
miss  Mr.  Hanley  as  an  author  obsessed 
with  the  brutalities  of  life.  From 
beginning  to  end  there  is  not  a  peep  of 
light  in  Boy,  a  novel  which  opens  with 
childhood  kicked,  cuffed  and  mis¬ 
understood  and  closes  with  an  incident 
as  nakedly  horrible  as  any  in  recent 
fiction.  Nor  is  the  atmosphere  very 
much  brighter  in  Men  in  Darkness,  six 
tales  of  purposeless  lives,  cruelty, 
thwartings  and  dark  enmities  ;  though 
they  are  a  little  less  stingingly  brutal, 
a  little  less  unmitigated  in  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  the  scenes  portrayed.  But  Mr. 
Hanley  is  not  to  be  dismissed  so  easily. 
In  fact,  he  deserves  our  closest  atten¬ 
tion.  Almost  in  spite  of  himself  he 
miraculously  achieves  art.  Boy  is  an 
unforgettable  piece  of  work :  all  its 
concentration  on  sordid  detail  does  not 
prevent  it  from  living  on  in  the  mind 
as  a  terrible  and  highly  dramatic 
objectification  of  at  any  rate  one  aspect 
of  life.  This  brief  life-story  of  iVrthur 
Fearon,  schoolboy  and  stowaway, 
vainly  pitting  his  fraU  spirit  against 
the  blind  forces  of  a  cruel  world,  is  far 
more  than  an  exploitation  of  brutality : 
it  is  a  searchlight  of  art  focussed  on  one 
of  the  scabs  of  life.  If,  therefore, 
scabs  frighten  you,  if  j'ou  prefer  to 
wear  blinkers  when  facing  the  uglier 
truths,  if  you  are  an  advocate  of  the 
comfortable  philosophy  that  out  of 
sight  is  out  of  mind,  then  Boy  is  not  for 
you.  It  will  be,  anyway,  a  castigation 
of  the  spirit ;  but  we  are  slowly  learning 
(what  was  unlearned  with  the  Vic¬ 
torians)  that  art  can  sometimes  casti¬ 
gate  with  profit.  Everything,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  artist.  In  Mr.  1 
Hanley’s  case,  when  one  has  come  | 


through  the  terrifying  ordeal,  what 
remains  is  not  so  much  revulsion  as  a 
sense  of  added  experience — experience 
which,  it  is  true,  has  almost  scorched 
one  into  blindness  but  which,  when  the 
fires  have  gone  over,  leaves  one  with  a 
cleaner,  fiercer  vision.  It  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Hanley  wTites  from  bitter  e.xperi- 
ence  and  in  Boy  it  may  be  claimed  that 
his  art  does  not  always  succeed  in 
transmuting  that  e.xperience  entirely 
unembittered.  In  his  grim  determina¬ 
tion  to  avoid  sentimentalism  he  some¬ 
times  drops  into  an  inverted  senti¬ 
mentalism  which  is  even  worse.  And 
it  is  their  freedom  from  this  defect 
which  gives  the  tales  in  Men  in  Dark¬ 
ness  the  victory  over  the  novel.  The 
writing  is  just  as  fierce  if  not  quite  so 
“  unlicensed  ”,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
called  embittered.  It  is  a  compara- 
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lively  easy  task  to  take  the  frail  idealism 
of  a  boy  and  hurl  it  to  break  against 
the  stones  of  an  unidealistic  world :  to 
awaken  the  same  degree  of  pity  in  us 
when  the  protagonists  are  adult  is 
another  matter.  “  Narrative  ”,  the 
first  tale  in  Men  in  Darkness,  magnifi¬ 
cently  stirs  this  pity.  A  handful  of 
men  find  work  on  a  wartime  ship 
sailing  under  sealed  orders :  the  ship 
is  sunk  :  the  men  go  mad  in  the  drifting 
boats :  they  are  drowned.  That  is  all 
— ^but  as  Mr.  Hanley  tells  it,  it  is  a 
saga  beyond  heroism  :  our  hearts  are 
scourged  into  pity  and  tears  by  the 
bald  narration  of  events  not  altogether 
imordinary  in  this  world  of  wars,  mis¬ 


used  forces  and  fatal  error.  Here  is  the 
other  side  of  the  Conrad  medal :  here 
is  no  heroism  set  picturesquely  against 
a  tropical  sunset  at  sea.  For  Narra¬ 
tive  ”  alone,  this  book  should  command 
the  sincere  attention  of  all  discriminat¬ 
ing  readers.  The  very  art  of  the  story¬ 
telling,  from  the  opening  riot  at  the 
docks,  where  three  hundred  enraged 
men  are  clamouring  for  seven  vacancies, 
to  the  final  moment  when  the  boat  goes 
down  is  masterly  in  its  architecture. 
By  comparison  the  remaining  five  tales 
are  less  successful,  though  in  any 
ordinary  collection  they  would  win  high 
])raise.  But  Mr.  Hanley’s  art  is  extra¬ 
ordinary.  C.  Henry  Warren. 
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